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“Bor AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GoD TO BE PUT It TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 





VOLUME XXVI. 


The Independent. 


COMMUNION. 


BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 








THERE is peace on the mountains, 

" There’s joy in the glen, 

For the Day, which was buried, 
Is risen again: 

At the dawn, in cloud-raiment 
Too dazzling for sight, 

Sits the calm, shining seraph, 
The Angel of Light. 


And the air and the perfume 
Of Paradise, fanned 

By invisible pinions, 
Breathe over the land: © 

The lost glory of Eden 
Is flooding the earth: 

’Tis the youth of Creation, 
The world at its birth ! 


Ethereal Sabbath ! 
Day evermore blest ! 

I will walk in my garden, 
Enjoying thy rest, 

While the peal from the belfry 
Is sweet on the air 

And the people are thronging 
To sermon and prayer. 


The churches invite me, 
Their tables are spread 

With the brightness of silver, 
The whiteness of bread ; 

The golden-lipped goblets 
Are dusky with wine, 

And I know the Communion 
Of Christ is divine. - 


While to me the day’s fullness 
Of glory is given, 

Ronnd, perfect, refulgent, 
Fresh coinage of Heaven, 

New stamped with the image 
And word of the Lord, 


‘Shall not I to his service 


My tribute accord? 


I scorn not, Iseek not 
The wine and the bread, 
Question not if the symbol 
Be living or dead. 
Christ speaks from the mountain, 
Still walks on the sea ; 
Yonder river is Jordan, 
This lake, Galilee! 


Whoso leaveth trangression 
Is cleansed by its fl, 94; 
To love is his body, 
To serve is bis blood: 
Who walk with the humble, 
The fallen lift up, 
They sit at his supper 
And drink of his cup. 


I scorn not, I take not 
The wine and the bread. 
In this temple of maples 
’ His table is spread ; 

He breaketh his blessing 
And poureth his love ; 
Upon bars of soft sunlight 
Descendeth the Dove. 


In this air, in these zephyrs, 
This world at my feet, 

Ihave found a communion 
Most secret and sweet : 

With the leaves and the ripples 
My thoughts flow in tune ; 

I am part of the roses 
And breezes of June! 


All the lightness and gladness 
That gleam in the rest 

Seem but sparks of the rapture 

That burns in my breast; 
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I flash in the brooklet, 
I mount upon wings— 
‘Tis my soul in the sunbeam, 
My spirit that sings. 


And I dream of a Oneness 
Pervading the Whole ; 

In all Nature, all nations, 
The Soul of each soul ; 

One breath in all bosoms, 
‘A-mystical chain — 

Whose harmony makes us 
All brothers again. 


When wilt thou, dear Presence! 
Whatever thy name, 

Pour out on the nations 
Thy baptism of flame 

(As thou pourest this suushins), 
And teach us to-heed 

The living:communion 
Of truth and of deed? 


Oh! Love! till thou make us 
_ _At‘peace with our kind 
And establish thy kingdom 
Ic heart:and in mind; 
Till thy will in our wishes 
And actions be done, 
Man gropeth in shadow 
And waits for the sun. 
) “He gropeth and creepeth, 
: With symbol and creed, 
Til) ‘he De;-of- Salvation 
Be risen indeed ; 
Till the strong, wingéd Seraph, 
The Avgel of Light, . 
Roll che stone of great Darkness 
Away from the Night. 





MINISTRY. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Tue life of Theodore Parker, just now 
published ‘by his friend, Mr. Frothingham, 
suggests to young men just now entering 
on the profession which these two gentle- 
men chose thé place and value of ‘‘minis- 
try” in the midst of the work of a distin- 
guished preacher. The suggestion so made 
is of no little value. For the general drift 
of the temptations of our time is to make 
young. men believe, what Mr. Parker did 
not believe, that oratory in some of its 
forms is the.more important part of a 
clergyman’s profession, and that ‘‘ minis. 
try” in the methods of our elegant and 
highly successful modern civilization is 
quite out of fashion and unnecessary. 

Three or four articles on this subject, 
written by me for Tae INDEPENDENT some 
months since, drew some comments from a 
friend of mine, who in his own life as a 
clergyman showed admirably well how a 
great preacher could also be a great minis. 
ter. He suggested that there would be 
found, in practice, in any community, peo- 
ple who liked to attend to the needs of the 
sick, the criminals, and the poor. He 
thought the church did not help matters by 
forcing its officers or ‘‘ ministers” to attend 
to these duties. It would be better, on his 
theory, to leave the duties te the people 
who were ‘“‘attracted” to the discharge of 
them. é 

This is carrying out in therealm of social 
science Mr. Spencer’s' social theory, which 
supposes that the man who’ lives on Eddy- 


_ stone will probably be moved to erect a 


lighthouse there, and that it is better to leave 
him to discharge that duty than for govern- 
ment to interfere. I suppose, in fact, that my 
friend.and critic holds with Mr. Spencer in 
that business. I do not. I believe that 
Theodore Parker did the°work of a minister 
the better because he had been formally ap- 





pointed to it, and so far had gained the confi- 
dence of a part, at least, of the community. 
As for John Augustus, a shoemaker who 
used to attend in the Boston courts. to care 
for people on trial, I know that just as soon 
as he got. well engaged in this business a 
subscription was regularly made to support 
him in it.. He gave up his shoemaking, aod 
became a minister to criminals and persons 
accused by as regular an appointment as 
would be sought by any minister of us all. 


His case was the one instance, I think, re- 


ferred to by my friend as an illustration of 
the laissez-faire system—the let-things-take- 
their-chance system—which may be other- 
wise called the system of the attractions, or 
the system of trusting to the wreckers to 
build the lighthouses. . ee 

I was eye-witness last year to a series of 
incidents which seem to me to illustrate the 
system of the Christian Church so fairly 
that I am going to,put them on paper here. 
For I do not believe that any one will think 
that the let-alone system would have met 
any of the exigencies involved. 

I was sailing for Europe, on a vacation 
journey, when at the last moment there was 
brought to me a memorandum of a case of 
severe destitution, in which a sick old lady 
in the heart of London had been left quite 
alone by the sudden death of her daughter. 
I was asked to attend to and care for this 
case, which was one, I will say, of great 
delicacy and even difficulty.. The friend 
who gave to me this commission supposed 
thatI was going direct to London, as, in 
fact, I was not. I found myself, therefore, 
on the Liverpool steamer with a commis- 
sion which it was impossible for me to ful- 
fill. What was I to do? On the light 
house or let-alone theory, my duty would 
have been, I suppose, either to let it alone 
entirely, supposing that somebody in Lon- 
don would have been attracted to do the 
right thing, or possibly to go to the rail- 
way station in Liverpool and there address 
the passengers for London, and ask them if 
there was no one of them who was desirous 
of going to X street, London, to look up 
my old lady and take care of her. But I 


' did not believe in the let-alone theory, nor 


in the theory of the attractions. I believed 
in the Christian Church and its theory. . As 
soon as 1 arrived in Liverpool, therefore, I 
sought my friend and old colleague, John 
Williams—himself a model of an efficient 
minister—laid the case before him, andsaid: 
‘¢ What shall I do?” 

“You will write to Mr. Corkran, in Lon: 
don, the most efficient of ministers at 
large,” said he. “ This is a little out of his 
district ; but he will not mind. Or, stay, I 
will write your letter. What am I to say?” 

I pulled out my memoranda, to find, to 
my dismay, that, owing to an oversight, I 
had not the number of the house, ‘was not 
sure as to the lady’s name even, and only 
knew that six weeks before her daughter 
Jane, aged 60 years, was buried. The 
street was X street. So John ‘Williams 
wrote in substance that Mr. Hale, a friend 
of his, would like to have Rev. Mr. Corkran 
find out from what house in X street a 
woman named Jane was buried about the 
middle of March ; would like to. have him 
find her mother, and do thus and so then. 
Jobn Williams assured me I should find 
this all done when I came to London. Ac- 
cordingly, when; some time after, I did arrive 
in London, 1 did find all this done.-It was 
done because the Christian Church had 
stationed its ministers at the proper: sta: 
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tions, and they knew how to do their work 
and were willing to.do.it. I cannot con- 
ceive of any.application. of. the let-alone 
system which would have met the exigency 
or begun to meet it. 

I was. again in London in the course of 
the same summer, and, as that city certainly 
presents some of the hardest problems to 
people interested in crime and pauperism 
and other evils, and as pretty hard things 
are said about the English Church in its 
relations fo these matters, I like to tell of 
my observations in one day, made purely by 
accident, of the ministry of that church. 
The iastance named above is of the work 
of Unitarian ministers. Now I will tell 
three stories of these ‘‘ pampered priests,” 
a8 they are called; of the Establishment. 

It was on a Saturday in July. -It was 
the only day I had, or I would not have 
profaned the Jewish Sabbath by calling on 
aclergyman. As it was, I committed that 
sin three times. First I wént to Dr. Z——, 
the rector or minister, I do not know what 
they call him, of a large city church—a 
man with eight thousand’ parishioners. I 
had an errand to him about a monument in 
his church. ‘‘Not at home. If I wanted 
to see him, I must goto the church.” Sol 
went. There he was, overseeing the in- 
struction in singing of some hundred or 
more children, who had been gathered t6 
what evidently pleased them, and were 
being “‘leveled up” by that training in a 
careful exercise, with a good music master; 
and this scholarly gentleman to supervise 
the whole. I do not believe I should have 
caught many volunteers in the, neighbor: 
hood of Holborn attracted to do the same 
thing on ‘Saturday morning for the amuse- 
ment and instruction of a hundred children 
on their only holiday: This man had been 
ordained to such ministry, knew he had 
been, and was glad to do it as well as he 
could. 4 ; ‘ 

From him—necessity compelling me, as 
before—I drove to the house of the rector 
of another large London parish. I was 
shown into his study, where he was at work 
on some Oriental text. I, be it observed, 
was an utter strangerto him. He was civil; 
but perhaps as much enraged inwardly as ‘I 
should have been had an unknown visitor 
pitched in on me at ten on a Saturday 
morning. '‘‘Iam Mr. Hale, to whom you 
wrote at Paris regaMling Mrs. F.F. Her 
friends agree with you as to this. I think 
that that is thus. We should like your 
judgment on so and s0.” 

Instantly, when he saw that I had a right 
there, he was at ease and interested—in- 
stantly told what he and his curates had 
done, would: do; could do for Mrs. F. F., 
and what they thought should be done; and 
in three minutes I left him. to his Hebrew 
and Chaldee, both’of us satisfied that.the 
last years of a suffering life were made 
easier because a Christian minister like him 
and the Christian ministers who worked 
with him were engaged in the Christian 
ministry. 

On the afternoon of, the same day I 
called ‘on my third errand,on a ‘clergy- 
man whose name I must’ mention, -be- 
cause’ the’ little «story is insufficiently 
told without it. It: was Dean Stanley. 
He.was not in'the deanery. ‘‘ He was inthe 
Abbey with some friends,” the servant said, 
And into Westminster Abbey I followed 
him, and there I found him. The“ friends,” 
proved to be some fifty or sixty working, 
men from one of the government shops or 
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lessons, “I was glad enough that any: ar. 
rangement had placed one of the most ac-. 
complished men living in a place where he 
considered it his duty to minister to the 
needs of some of the most ignorant. 

I do ‘not telf of these three ‘incidents be- 
cause they are remarkable, but because they 
are not remarkable. They show just what 
sort of things the ‘‘ ministry” of the Chris- 
tian Church is, of course, engaged in all the™ 
time. A’ traveler happens 'to-observe, themh 
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THE STATESMANSHIP OF THE 
COUNCIL. 








BY PROF, WILLIAM ©. ‘WILKINSON, 





ALTHOUGH not in name a Congregational. 
ist,:still, as a, Congregationalist, in fact, I felt 
that L had both a. denominational and a per- 
sonal stake in the. action. of the Council. 
From, the circumstances. of my vocation I 
had, further, what might >be called a pro 
fessional interest.in the matter, Accord” 
ingly I had watched the ripening. issue 
which at length was, gained in the assem- 
bling of the Council with much concern, 
and this from the very first.stage of. its .in- 
ception. ‘With the habit,of one accustomed 
to imagine himself on each occasion.io the 
place. of actual responsibility for practical 
action, I ;had_ tried to forecast with some 
thing like distinetness not so much what 
would-be as what:should be the final advice 
and. sentence of the Council. . That advice 
and. sentence. the Council. has delivered; 
and as.an observer, not participant, dis 
interested though deepiy interested, I desire 
to state my impressions with reference to 
the wisdom of the decision reached: __ 

It was clearly..a case: for. ecclesiastica] 
Btatesmansbip. The mere refractory,.the 
brute (1 am, thinking of Brutus; that this 
adjective should spring te my. mind !) vindir 
catory spirit was not the thing most,needed, 
‘Saving. common sense”. was. the: true 
watchword for the Council... If Mr, Beech, 
er had been, charged before the Council with 
grave misdemeanor,.then, in case he should 
appear to be-guilty; there.would be room for 
the stern courage. of the.moral ‘avenger. 
But this was-not at all-the state of the facts: 
No;charge against Mr: Beecher came, before 
the Council.. No suspicion touching him 
appeared there, except in the form of ve, 
hemeot- repudiation of suspicion—a sheer 
act of Christian and brotherly loyalty, that 
was fairly pathetic in its determined mag- 
navimity. .Tbe question really was: Shall 
a certain tendency that has manifested 
itself . within the Congregational body— 
conspicuously in Plymouth Church—be 
recognized and accepted as true and bis- 
torical Congregationalism? That was the 
general question, the question: of catholic 
concern ta the whole denomination. The 
particular question of immediate present 
coneern to the two churches in particular 
that called the Council was this:. Under ex- 
isting cireumstances, shall we keep or shall 
we part fellowship with Plymouth Church? 

To recognize and authorize as authentic 
Congregationalism the action of Plymouth 
Church ‘in the case cited by the summoning 
ehurches would, of course, answer the. sec- 
ond question. It would advise the two 
cburches to keep their fellowship with Ply- 
mouth Church. But not to recognize the 
action of Plymouth Church as consistently 
Congregational, 2ay, distinctly to pronounce 
it opposed to true Congregatiopalism, would 
not necessarily give the contrary answer. 
It might be expedient then for the two 
churches to break their fellowship with Ply- 
mouth Church. But, on the. other hand, it 
might be expedient for them still to keep it. 
In either case, however, and’in both cases 
equally, the two churches ueeded advice. 
It would be hasty and unwarranted to sup- 
pose that the two churches wished to bead- 
vised to part fellowship. I have no idea 
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“wist to » keep, their fellowship ae 


10 80. And. théy-were vight-: 


Feed Wen sway poi 
erations, 3 méan, apirt from 
respecting the historical question involved, 
The problem of esiastical statesmanship 
before the Council was-to conserve the best 


Christianity as represented in Congrega- 
tionalism. It was a practical | problem. 
The solution Had to take acount .of tlie 


‘ing facts were : 


First. That an uncertain but certainty 
‘large party existed among’ Congregational- 
‘ists that sided with Plymouth Church. I 
am well assured of this from personal con- 
versation of my own held with representa-. 
tive men, espécially Jaymen, of the Genom- | 
ination in different communities. Dr. | 
Bacon, by an almost extra-Offitial com- 
pialasnes’ of his to the Plymouth Church | 
committee, uttered from the moderators 
chair, testified to the fact that the compo- 
sition of the Council itse}f, answered to this 
divided opinion in the Congrégational body. 


Council favorable to the two churches, 


Church. 

For the Council, in face of this state of 
Congregational opinion, to pronounce in a 
sense that should seem in the smallest de- 
gree needlessly hostile to Plymouth Chureb 
would have been equivalent to promoting a 
Schism ip the Congregational communion. 
It would have been to establish two tenden- 
cies in mutual independence. one of the 
other, instead of seeking to establish a re- 
sultant tendency, compouhded of them 
both, but with that comporient re-enforced 
which was setting in what seemed to be the 
normal direction. . 

Secondly. That. Plymouth Church, quite 
apart from its momentary aspect, as. the 
representative of a powerful tendency, was 
the most numerous, the mosi. conspicuous, 
the most influential church, as its. pastor 
was by far the. most famous pastor, within 
the bounds of the Congregational fellow- 
ship. . To take action that should virtually 
sunder Plymouth Church, with its pastor, 
from membership in the common ecclesias- 
tical body would be almost like cutting the 
body in halves.. The loss would be. enorm- 
ous. Nothing but a vital necessity would 
justify an heroic surgery such as this. It 
would seem to be not so much an amputa- 
tion ap a vivisection. ‘The masters and 
sages of Congregational polity would ex- 
haust the resources of pacific church states- 
manship before they submitted to. count 


themselves no more. And naturally. Nor 
only so, but likewise both justly and wisely, 

Thirdly. That Mr. Beecher, not simply in 
administration, but in teaching as well, had 
always exhibited the operation within him 
of'a prodigious centifugal force, that seemed 
to require the counteraction of all possible 
contrary. forces to keep him true and’/con- 
stant to his center. It was a loyal and 
wise instinct of all lovers of the Gospel to 
wish, by -every fit measure of considerat® 
forbearatice, to save a man Jike Mr. Beecher 
to the truth, both for the truth’s sake and 
for the:man’s. We all know ‘how strongly 
a slight:tie, if the tie be a silken one, holds 
a “powerful spirit, powerfully tempted to 
break away, fast to his wonted attachment: 
If every conservative centripetal force that 
tended to >keep Mr. Beecher substantially 
orthodox should be annulled, there was bail 
and welcome.ready for such a man in hete- 
rodox quarters, only too eager to identify 
him with a Christianity liberal enough to 
deny itself. Ido not mean to say that the 
Congregationalist statesmen were actuated 
by any doubtiunconfessed of Mr. Beecher’s 
real inward adhesion to orthodoxy as they 
themselves understand orthodoxy, On the 
contrary. But as respects the influence of 
& man on the community composed of those 





that they wished this. But they did not 


not professing to be Ohristians, it makes a 















interests of Congregationalism —4, é, of |. 


facts actually existing. The actually exist-_ 


Said he: “If there are members of this. 


there oe as many fayorable to Piymouth 
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Mr. Beecher and Plymouth Church as of . 
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Veclotaeedis of being somewhat ae. his | 
present ecclesiastical relations and his im- 
pulse to burst the bond so created. — - 

To. be sure, the Council. was. compelled 
here to strike an average. It had to esti- 
mate the value of Mr. Beecher’s continued 
formal loyalty, on the one hand, to accept- 


ed symbols, over against the injury, .on. the | 


other, likely inthe end to be done by his 
erratic example to the traditions themselves, 
with which he would not break, though 
he too ostentatiously flonted them. With 
unimpeachable purity and wisdom, the’ 
Council decreed at the same time to vindi-| 
cate the traditions and not'to part fellow-. 
ship with a man who had treated the tradt-; 
tions too lightly. ; 

The results of the Council cannot intelli, 
gently be described as “ meager,” They in| 
effect oppose the whole. force of: Congrega- | 
tional authority and tradition against the 
disintegrating tendency of 8 contagious | 
evilexample. They do this, by a judicious 
conservatism, wit out rupture, . without | 
violent shock. A salutary reaction cannot | 


throughout the Congregational body. 

I was not surprised toiseea formal minute | 
in the records of the Council expressing the 
general sense of the manifest presence of 
the Divine Spirit in the assembly. The half- 
hour interval of prayer that, at Dr.; Bacon’s 
admirable suggestion, opened Wednesday 
morning’s public session impressedme pro- 
foundly with a feelingof One in the. mem- 
bers of that Council greater: than - he that 
is in the world, The.,statesmanship of the 
Council was the wisdom that is from above. 

re 


A BATTLE OF THE ELEMENTS, 


BY. 0. P. CRANCH. 


—_——_ 





THE ¥ arring hosts of Winter and of Spring 
Ar¢ hurtling o’er the.plains ; 

All night I heard their battle-clarions ring 
And jar the window-panes. 


The arrowy sleet is rattling on the glass, 
Where late the sunbeams, shone. ; 

The untimely snows besiege the sprouting 

7 grass, 
The elm trees toss and moan. 


Their swelling buds curl backward as they 
swing ; 
The crocus in its sheath 
Listens, a watchful sentinel, till maha 
Shall melt the snow’s.last wreath. 


The saddened robins flit through leafless trees 
And chirp with tuneless voice, 
And wait the conquering sun, the unbinding 
breeze— 
- They cannot yet rejoice. 


Slowly the victor Spring her foe outflanks, 
And countermines his snows ; 

Then, unawares, along the grassy banks 
Her ambushed violets throws. ~ 


Soon she will mask with buds of fragrant 
white 
Her arsenals of thorns, 
And lift her rose-bush banners to the “= 
Of soul-entrancing morns. ; 


Along the fields her fairy troops shall hide 
And conquer by their grace, 
And éhake their flowery crests, and far’ and 
wide 
The’sutly frosts displace ; 


Till all the woods are, ringing with the glee 
And prophecy of change, 

That melts the past and sets the present free 
Through Summer’s perfect range. : 


* 


Oh! flagging spring of honor and of truth, 
Shalt thou not victor he, 

And bring again the faith the nation’s: youth 
Made one with liberty? ; 


Shall the new birth America’ has known 
Amid her battle-throes , 
Prove a nipped blossom, bighted ere ‘tis 
blown— 
Or a perennial-rose? 
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[iareit. difference eter, hesis popularly | PaOae TepUGUES FOR -WORKING 
advice ta’ \/reckoned, arthiod Px CLASSES. 


In this antagonism of interest, capital, be- 
ing the stronger, has great advantages over 


| Jabor and often grinds the faces of the poor 


“and coerces human beings into laboring for 
the minimum of human subsistence. Capital 
creates a moneyed aristocracy, widens the 
disparity of social condition, and makes of- 
‘fensive exhibition of superiority by exclu, 
siveness, haughtiness, and absenteeism. Ag- 
sree tip capital has attained to great power 
awakened most serious apprehehsions 
in our Republic. -The power is sometimes 
used selfishly and tyrannously. Partner- 
ships, vested interests, mammoth corpora- 
tions have. much ‘facility in:making com- 
‘) binations, forming ‘‘rings,” and are some- 
times unscrupulous in controlling legisla- 
tures and obtaining special immunities and 
privileges, at the expense of the agricultural, 
mechanical, and other less, favored inter- 
ests. 


comes discontented, neglectful; covetous, 
envious. Trades unions, guilds, strikes, 
etc., indicating so much unsettledness and 
irritableness, seek, by combination or force, 
to get rid of the inequalities of society, the 
evils of poverty, or the wrongs of capital. 
Losing sight of the primal law of being and 
the true ends of civil'society, government is 
importuned for pensions, homesteads, and 
other gratuities. 

Capital and labor are blessings; are mu- 
tually dependent and ought to be recipro- 
cally helpful. Capital ,is, essential to pros- 
perity and development, stimulates and re- 
wards industry, and is often princely in 
its liberality. The benefactions of govern- 
ment are based on it. ‘Private ‘alms and 
charities, often so munificent and unselfish, 
flow largely from this. fountain. Labor is 
the foundation of all.capital and wealth, 
increases production, and is necessary to 
health and happiness. Between these in- 
terests there is not necessarily an ‘‘ irre- 
pressible conflict.” How to harmonize is 
the verata questio of civilization. Owen- 
ism, Fourierism, Communism) have been 
fruitless attempts at solution. Carlyle, in a 
late letter, says: “ The quéstion of capital 
and labor is: growing ‘every day more an- 
archic, insoluble altogether by the notions 
hitherto applied to it.” Christianity, hu- 
manity, and government are alike inter- 
ested in the settlement of this most serious 
problem. To postpone indefinitely or pro. 
nounce insoluble is to make the humiliat 
ing confession that existing egencies of 
Christianity and civilization are inadequate 
to the ‘accomplishment of an imperative 
duty—the removal of a palpable peril. If 
existing evils are irremediable, if antagon- 
isms so fearful are unavoidable, in the pres- 
ent condition of things, thefl society needs 
to be remodeled and placed on an entirely 
different footing. 

A proper understanding of the just 
claims of laboring classes would remove 
some of the difficulties which hinder an 
adjustment. “ Laboring classes,” unfortu- 
nately, is a term incapable of strict defi- 
nition. As generally understood, it in- 
cludes the printer, working eight hours a 
| day, and excludes the editor, working twelve 
or fourteen. It is useless to try to pooh- 
pooh out of existence the questions raised 
by laboring men and to silence complaints 
and murmurings by the.‘‘ mad-dog” cry of 


-agrarianism. Inequalities in the distribu- 


tion of wealth, inadequate remuneration of 
and insufficient demand for labor, degrada- 
tion of operatives, painful discrepancies 
betwixt ideal and. real society leave want, 
distress, and pauperism in all our cities. 
Dangerous social disorders and_ politica] 
heresies are engendered when. pinching 
‘hunger, instead of a full stomach, presides 
at the decision of vital questions, Men 
cannot be expected to reason impartially or 





' deliberately when they have had no break- 


In this internecine war labor. often be- 
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fast. atrd don’t’ ‘know how or where they 
shall get‘their dinner. nBO Bi 

The purposé is not in this arti¢le to” dis- 
cuss thése diffical? questions: We seek, 
rather, to a8k a‘trace’ oti the part of ‘tle 
belligerents, “Or ‘ititerpose ‘the “shield of 
jostice’ and ‘toleration dnd eherity. In potit- 
ical economy aH@sociology, ‘a8'ih theology, : 
vat gb até Hable to'genérate! errorand 
fanaticism: “' Dwelling ‘on “one! class” of 
truths; ignoring What! doesndt come within: 
the fiel@ of ovr 'nartow vision; is apt to dis» 
color our opinions or affect the breadth or: 
justness of ‘our judgements. (The exerciswdp 
charity and an “honest, painstaking ’ desire 
to as¢ertain thé reasofidble demands® and 
tights of both parties ‘iiay yarn 7 
satisfactory adj ustiment. ‘ 

In’ the ‘crazy ‘eagerness for giotag? Heb 
there° has been brought ‘to light! a ‘painful 
Jack ‘of the recognition of sdine of the basal 
ideas of Christianity. Our religion and alt 
morals | ‘presuppose ‘eértain® fundamental 
maxims which are’ ‘grossly ‘disregarded iv 
public ahd ‘in private life. Some priticiples 
of’ Common honesty exist, and their neglect 
{9 injurious to society and productive ofthe 
deprecated’ alidnation of ‘the’! ‘two ‘classes 
represénting labor and capital! The T weeds 
and Fisks, the gimblers‘in stocks, the’ én 
Ggroselite aha extortioners are notoriously 
deficient in integrity and truthfulness 
Ainbng respectable business men there’ is 
“often ‘a coriventioval code of ethies which 
does not square ‘with’ strictest “rectitude. 
Shifts and expedients'in buying and’selling 
have contributed in Ho small dégreé: to de- 
imoratization ‘and ‘to’ the : ‘wihappy: eryimen 
of different members of society. « 1 

The laboring Classes: in’ 4 éoiifest with ‘a 
formidable ‘adversary, awaken’ thie sympa- 

thies of thé good. Phéir rights demand 
ample récognition und ‘enforcement. It 


may ‘be questionéd whether they! pursue | 
the-bést methods for attwining éven’ just | 
‘He that seeks equity must do equity. | 
The “sovereigns of industry” até not'in a. 


‘ends. 


condition to cast thefirst stone ‘in: this:im- 

peachment'of capitalists.’ Muth sin may lie 
at their doors. ° The mainer ih which work 
is done oF neglected is well adapted to repress 
‘sympathy: Contractors frequently eave 
“large margins for profits and habitually 
fail 'to ‘Comply with contracts’ and yet 
adroitly manage 'to ‘get their pay. Public 
buildings ‘are ‘almost proverbially unsafe. 
Work Yone for private’ ‘persons is' slighted, 
in spite of the vigilant eye of ‘interest. To 
have’ a job’ performed ‘in’ a faithful and 
workmanlike: manter ‘is the éxcéption. 
Prothisés' are giibly made ‘as to the time of 
beginning of finishing a job that‘the ‘prom- 
iser had nof'appdérently the slightest ex” 
‘pectation of meeting. The negligent man- 
ner in which work is déne, ‘the lack of strict 
probity and veraciousness, the ‘recklessness 
with which duties are undertaken ‘and re. 
sponsibilities assumed by the most incom- 
petent almost necessarily bring whole 
classes or ayoeations ‘into disrepute. It is 
not unéommon to hear sweeping accusa- 
tions #4 to the’ utter untrustworthiness of 
certain. trades or workmen. These decep_ 
tions and ‘avoidances of duty provoke dis. 
trast and hostility. To compromise a prin- 
ciple or violate” ‘willfally an engagement 
plae2s the wrong-doer and his associates in 
a dangerous position. ‘Ourlyle forcibly 
writes: “‘Two thiags are pretty sure. . . . 
The‘first is that: capital and labor never can 
or will agreé together till they both, first of 
all, décide on doing their work faithfully 
throughout, and, like men of conscience 
and honor, . Obey the eternal com- 
mandments of Almighty God. The second 
thing is the fact that, loosely speaking, all 
England [America] has decided that the 
profitablest way is to do its work ill, slimly, 
swiftly, menddciously. Now all 
English [American] shopkeepers, workmen, 
all manner of competing laborers awaken 

asif with an unspoken but heartfelt prayer 
to Beeléebub: ‘Oh! help us, thou great 
lord, Shoddy, Adulteration, ‘sd Malfeas- 

ance, to do‘our work with a maximum of 
slimness, swiftness, and profit and men- 

dacity, for the Devil’s sake, Amen?” 

In the advocacy of the special claims, of 
laborers ‘some fanatical leadets have been 
betrayed into ‘the ‘ebsurdest ° vagaries. 
Proudhon held that property was a crime. 
Some of his deluded followers aasert a clair 
for laborers, or those who have not, to be 
paid lout of cepital in ‘proportion to their 
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i] 
‘wants. Itvisithoolate to enter. nto am argue; 


'eo]) meat in bebalf-of -the:right to: con vext::the, 


dis+: || products.of! labor into fixed capital; to,/act! 
| cumulate property beyond what isineedful: 
‘for the supply-of-dailp-wants. The duty of 
| Preventing sintetien ofcrberrieht of prop- 
erty, of guaranteeing security to w hat one 
| possesses, of allowing thie enjoyment of the 
advantages obtained by industrious labor is 
recognized as indispensable to individual 
and national wealth and; happiness, and to 
| all progress in civilization. Where, rights 
| of property-are not: enforced there is :no.in- 
| ducemént’to steady labor, no stimulus to 
‘thrift and industry. It must be obvious 
that capital is not Hkély tobe conciliated or- 
| gbvd-natared® towdrd'dettiinds backed by 
| arguinénte which, if ‘allowed, would under- 
mine the foundations of society and ex- 
| tingutsirtittes to property. 

A'demand for rentunerative labor is some- 
tities ‘coupled’ with *a ‘demand for social 
ain ality. The two things are essentially 

tinct dnd ‘have not the ‘dligtitest logical 
connection. To confound them is ‘absurd. 
Coveting personal and social eleva- 
tion .is. an. honorable ambition. .To im- 
prove and ..exalt ,ene’s:.family is, a 
Christian duty. Social position depends 
on'many things. ‘Wealth isnot always the 
‘open sesame” to. its -peretralia. © Social 
standing is not a facile thing, nor @ trans- 
posable factor, to be tratisfetred at Will'to the 
jocreasing or diminishing side. It may élude 
strict definition. It, may be variable and 
arbitrary and show many inconsistencies 
and.absurdities; but it, neyertheless, bas a 
real existence. It will not ‘‘ down” at the 
bvidditig of mMobocracy or sanseulottism:: ‘No 
legislation can abolish or establish'it. La- 
boring men who clafiior for the obliteration 
of social distincti Pp ing a will-o’- 
the.wisp. ..The ..g dess,, -if.embraced, 
would bé.a:cloud, ~ Lines of separation and 
distinction may be étased to-day: they will 
reappear to-morrow: «/Those:are not the 
true friends of the~laboring classes who de- 
Jude them Ito's dematrd for whatlaws ¢an 
neither make nor tinmake.) °° © 

A false"ptiblic’ opitiion, fr iwbich Yabor- 
ing men arethemselves ‘principally culpable, 
prevails in reference to the kind ‘and extent 
of education needed by’ the laboring classes. 
Some occupations; it'is thought, require. in- 
tellectual culture, whilé others are deemed 
tobe out of that category: Upon what 
principle this distribution’ is made ‘ sharp- 
er optics” than we possess are necéssary to 
discover. Who has a right to make, in ad- 
vance, @’ division into educated ahd unedu- 
‘cated classes? ‘In ‘this’ country there‘is no 
heritability ‘in © distinctions: | Mutations 
mark families ‘and estates: ‘The’ bail: 
iff may ‘seize the last Dlanket to-day,” 
but in the next generation the children 
may be millionaires. God endows ' all 
children—the children of the rich no more 
and no less than the cliildren of the poor— 
with gifts and’ potentialities, and it is run- 
ning in the face of Providence, it is sinful 
to sacrifice these gifts and doom a large and 
meritorious Class to mental destitution and 
inferiority. ‘Differetices there may be in 
individual men in their intellectual capaci 
ties, but these ‘are not ‘class’ differences. 
Power of development is not measured by 
trades and professions: “It would be: diffi- 
cult to justify the notion that-a méchabic is 
to be less ‘educated than a lawyer; ‘@ for- 
tiort, that the son of a mechahic is’ to’ re- 
ceive less culture than the‘son’of a‘Jawyer. 

A man is more ‘than his occupation. 
Men frequently rise out of themselves‘and 
assert, unmistakably and “by universal “ac- 
knowledgment, their ‘superiority to ‘the 
accidents of birth or apprenticeship. Every 
man“isa@ member of the‘body ‘politic ‘and 
has‘obtigations that ‘lie outside of his par 
ticilar trade. The differences among pur- 
suits are contingent and trifling; the simi 
larities among” men are numerous: ‘and: per- 
manent. Mankind ‘touches at innumerable 
points. ‘Affinities far outweigh aritago- 
nidins. It may not be possible to combine 
generally industrial Tabor ‘with intellectual 
culture; but there are great problems of life 
deeply concerning all’ mien, essential to 
‘their ‘Welfare, the proper understanding of 
which requires no little knowledge and 
mrerital diséipline. Laboring then do great 
and unwitting discredit to‘their'occupations 
and cast opprobritim upon themselves ‘by 
practically Hmiting education ‘to ‘a class, 
and ‘by concéditig that their special employ- 








meenteccan be more wisely and skillfully, fol, } 
lowed by the illiterate than by the educated, 


This ig-a degradation of honest toil. Labor- 


ers write their own, inferiority, hy. such, 
needless and unworthy, concessions... 


They,, 

rob society.and;rob their children by making. || 
& finished :education.:possible and desirable. 
only, for the sons ofthe. rieh. Pursuits, like, 
rank, are but the guinea’s stamp... Charae- 
ter. is.independent of the mode, of labor, 
The ,working togls should be left in the, | 
shop... Intelligence, and, ease of. deport- 

ment and good breeding and high aspirings 
are.not the prerogatives nor exclusive pos- 
sessions of any coterie of, men... The ip, 
equalities in society:are in no small degree 
attributable. to these false, notions of cul- 


“When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the pnmne ”™ 
RICHMOND, Vay |) | * 
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MAY, 
BY MARY B. DODGE. © 

THE soul of Summer, that, through April days 

day scarce awakened—like an earth-bound 

gem 

‘Fashioned to ‘site in some rare @iader, 
Yet which, for furthetance of creative ways, — 
Doth ‘hide awhile the brightness of its rays— 

Now? bursts ita ‘bonds, and, stooping to the 

hem qe 

Of gentie:Spring’s soft Tea kisses them 

To royal beauty. 


Not for larger praise © 
Did Aphrodite, with ‘her golden‘ bair 
‘And violet eyes, of heaven's’ reflected sheen, 
Rise fresh :and-radiant from the tender green 
Of crested waves—though marvelously fair— 
Than with sweet, smiles which all the air 
illume 
Floats May upon the foam of apple-bloom! | 





DR. BUSHNELL'S NEW BOOK. 
BY THE REV. BP. PARKER 





THE announcement of a new, book by 
Dr. Bushnell ‘would under any circum- 
stances create a wide and deep interest 
in the religious “world, and the book it- 
self would be. eagerly expected by thou- 
sands, at home and abroad, No Christian 
writer of this age has. exerted a greater in- 
fluence upon the development of theolog- 
ical thought in this country than Dr. Bush- 
nell. And the influence of his writings 
bas been .but little less powerful in En- 
gland, where his books bave been widely 
circulated and eagerly read. He is one of 
the few theologians whose essays are at- 
tractive and fascinating. ‘He is never com- 
mon-place, hever dull; but'speaks right on, 
out, of an abundant thought, in a free, 
manly, hearty strain, the music of ‘which 
is not the music of words, but of ideas. 

But, taking into account the subjects of 
his published books, and especially the con- 
troversies that have ‘been ‘stirred up by his 
bold discoursings on the atonement, the an- 
nouncement ofa forthcoming treatise by him. 
upon that subject can. but excite unusual 
interest and expectation. Such a treatise 
is‘ announced, and will'shortly be published, 
under the title of ‘Forgiveness and Law, 
Grounded. in . Principles..Interpreted by 
Human Analogies.” It will: be in some 
sense a revision of the last half of his well- 
known book called ‘The Viéarious Sacri- 
fice,” which provoked so great wrath in 
orthodox minds. 

Thethird and fourth .parts’ of ‘‘ The 
Vicarious Sacrifice” are to ‘be withdrawn 
and discontinued, ‘and the place thus made 
vacant in that volame is to be occupied 
‘with the treatise‘on hand. 

It is no‘secret that Dr. Bushriel) has’ long 
béen unsatisfied with the. latter half. of 
“The Vicarious Sacrifice’— that which coy: 
‘érs what has been heretofore and commonly 
taken as being the Atonement; and the 
‘treatise soon to appear is: the result of his 
long and 'éarnést labor to rewrite the un- 
satisfactory portion, audso :recompose the 
book that it shall fairly represent what he 
would liketo say of the whole subject... 

In the new work one will find. a discus, 
sion of ‘‘just what has been and: te the 
vast majority of disciples:still is the whole 
topic.” To the author bimeelf. this is, not,so 
by-any means; for he: still holds that the 
‘* whole topic” ineludes anotherand not less 
-weighty part, relating to Obrist as a power 
ow character. But; whatever he may think, 
it is quite true, as he asserts, that just what 





the ¢ whole topic. of Atonement.is under dis. 
cussion: in. this last work. of his . hands. 


|, This fact. invests the. essay. with new inter, 


| est; forall. will be eager to know, what 
changes Dr,. Busbuell!s opinions, -haye gut- 
| fered, in. which @irection his revisions have 


‘led him, and hat so able, a man has to. say, 
|upon a subject which he believes has been, 


faultily and repulsively conceived, now that, 
after..a long and. holy. life, he .stands 
tremblingyin body, though, fearless in heart, 
upon the edge of the grave, 

The treatise consists. of an. introduction 


/and. of four chapters. The titles of.the 
chapters areas follows: 
giveness and. Propitiation without Expia- 


Chapter I, For- 


tion; Chapter IL, Law.and Commandment; 
Chapter III, Justification by. Faith; Chapter 
IV,;Threefold, Doctrine of Christ Concern: 2 
ing Himself. 

The introduction is exceedingly interest- 
ing, ag-disclosing in a kindof confidential 
frankness the way in which the-author was 
led to. make. the present revision. 

He had undertaken to. ascertain the truth 
on,this subject, at any. cost; but the truth 
has outgrown his; published expositions. 
He will not be fastened to his own small 
measures when larger measures are given 
him, 

Since it may help the understanding of the 
reader to know how the unexpected atrival 
of new.light came, the writer indulges in 
what he calls ‘1a little harmless egotism”; 
but which the reader. will find to be botha 
most helpful. and delightful bit of self-revye- 
lation, : It.is.a kind of unveiling ofhis most 
subtle intellectual processes and of those 
first uncertain but earnest movements which 
a.mind makes in starting upon a royal course. 

Dr, ‘Bushnell was. writing a sermon on 
‘“ Forgiveness.” How shall one so_pefect- 
ly, forgive his enemy as forever to sweeten 
the. bitterness of wounded feeling and leave 
no sense,of personal revulsion? He, ws 
brought to.the.discovery that. nothing will 
accomplish such’ forgiveness .“‘ but to make 
cost in the endeavor’—such cost as newly 
tempers the reluctant nature, This making 
cost is a.man’s propitiation of himself. Is 
not this true of the Great Propitiation? At 
that point the first chapter, entitled ‘‘ Las 
and Forgiveness,” opens. 

Before this, chapter was complete the 
author had fallen. upon another discovery, 
suggested by what: is said. of “‘ Keeping 
Christ’s Commandments.” Why, bis com- 
mandments? Where is the law? Does 
Christ undertake to overtop Sinai? He dis- 
covered that ‘‘ the law state has everywhere 
a commandment state going with it, to be 
its fulfillment and,.in a certain sense, its 
satisfactional substitute.” 

So begins another range of inquiry, treated 
of in Chapter II, called ‘‘ Law. and Com- 
mandment.” . Here he finds that- some of 
the terms of our Atonement terminology get 
a permission. Ip. these two chapters will 
be found pretty much all of the discussion 
of what is, commonly supposed to be the 
Atonement. . The third chapter treats of 
Justification by Faith, and the fourth of 
Cbrist’s Doctrine Concerning Himself. To 
give apy report of the line of argument 
which is pursued in the discussion is im- 
possible ; but tosuch as are curious to know 
whether Dr. Bushnell recants his. heresies 
and returns like a latter-day. lion to lie down 
with the lambs ib the Orthodox fold. some 
gleanings from the proof-sheets may be 
welcome, 

‘*Tt will: be.observed . . .., that the 
corrections I am: proposing to make do not 
include a return to any of the standard 
theologic formulas I have heretofore re- 
jected. I recant no one of my denials.” 

He still. and even more emphatically than 
before . asserts the “moral view” of the 
Atonement.. He interprets all)that. is pre. 
pared and suffered in the propitiation of 
God by a reference to the moral pronounce- 
ments of human nature and society. God * 
¢an only be interpreted by what is found in 
man’s personal ideas and instincts... The sin 
of: past.theologic endeayor..is, in con- 
triving.a.justice of God which, as accepting 
paing.of innocence in place of paips of 
wrong, is the very essence, of injustice; 
and in contriving a forgiveness on | ithe score 
of compensation, which is o mockery of. the 
idea of forgiveness. Wecannotso much ag 
conceive.the idea of being. pare BY: ne 

merits.of Christ. 





‘the great multitude of persons believe to he 


_ While there is little danger, then, that any 











one will imagine that Dr. Bushnell has re- 
turned to Orthodoxy, it is évident that he 
has quite changed his conception of the 
manher in which propifiation is made. ‘It 
is not made by any legal satisfaction for 
sin. ‘That ‘notion, as ‘well as ‘the notion 
of legal justification, is ‘altogether thrown 
out. 

Formerly he asserted propitiation as the 
objective form or expression of Christian 
feeling. ‘One conceives that God is propi- 
tiated because he himself is inwardly recon- 
ciled. Now he asserts a real propitiation 
of God corresponding to the propitiation 
which men instinctively and inevitably 
make when they heartily forgive. Accord- 
ing to the former view, propitiation was the 
objective form in which the Christian put 
his subjective experience of reconciliation. 
According to the present view, there isa 
real propitiation of God, the analogon and 
witness of which is that cost of endeavor, 
that ‘sacrifice by which men propitiate 
themselves when they truly and’ heartily 
forgive. The sufferings and death of Christ 
or, rather, the whole career of Christ is the 
outward and historical expression of this 
self-propitiation of God. ' 

It is evident that Dr. Bushnell has 
abandoned his old position on that particu- 
lar question, and has taken an entirely new 
position. It is evident also that the new 
position is as far removed from technical 
orthodoxy as was the old one. Whether 
the argument from analogy will carry 8o far 
as he goes; whether it is possible to reason 
from the conditions of forgiveness in men, 
who are weak, imperfect, and sinful beings, 
to the conditions of forgiveness in God, who 
is perfect and holy; and whether God feels 
or can feel any such reluctances and revul- 
sions and unreadiness and obstacles in the 
way of forgiveness as men feel and are 
obliged to.conquer by cost and propitiation 
before they can forgive, are questions that 
will surely be asked. But we are con- 
cerned now.to state and not to discuss the 
positions. 

Dr. Bushnell quotes an admirable pas- 
sage from Edwards, in which that theolo- 
gian says that Christ’s love and pity to the 
elect was a source of his suffering. ‘‘ His 
jove and pity fixed the idea of them in his 
mind as if he had really been they, and 
fixed their calamity in his mind as though 
qt had really been his,” '. so that he 
suffered their misery in their stead by 
strong sympathy. This is real substitution; 
and yet Edwards could not see atoneient 
here—that was transacted on the nails and 
the wood. Edwards had the key inhis hand 
and did not dare to use it; but lapsed under 
the jargon of penalties endured and legal 
compensations paid to justice, against 
which all kinds of tempers join their testi- 
mony. We have quite enough on hand to 
defend Christ as the power of a new life 
and the author of supernatural salvation, 
against the naturalistic theories of develop- 
ment and culture, without being burdened 
with the maintenance of doctrines which 
are an offense to right sentiment and the 
sturdiest inborn principles of our moral 


nature. 
The fourth and last chapter of the new 


treatise fitly enough concludes and crowns 
the discussion, but has completeness in it- 
self. It was our privilege to peruse it short- 
ly after it was written; and now it is before 
‘us in proof, and in our judgment nothing 
nobler or worthier has ever been written by 
Dr. Bushnell. It is a beautiful unfolding 
of the threefold doctrine of Christ concern- 
ing himself, founded on the promise of the 
Comforter, in John xvi, 7—15. 

In this passage Christ has given not a 
syllabus of doctrine, but a summation of 
the results he will have accomplished by 
his life and death. Christ: comes to the 
limit of his visible ministry. By another 
ministry, which sball be an omnipresent, 
distributive power, a universal Spirit hay- 
ing the liberty of the world, his work must 
be fulfilled. The new ministration of the 
prom#ed Comforter is exactly this: By his 
Yife sad death Christ has prepared and 
made ready the outfit, or equipment, or in- 
strumental forces ef this invisible and 

_ universal Spirit whe is to glorify Christ. 
Three things in partscular are mentioned as 
constituting this owtfit of the Spirit. He 
shall convince the world (1) of sin because 
they believe not in me; (2) of righteousness 
because I go wate my Father: (3) of judg- 


judged. 


‘regenerative ministration of ‘the Spirit 
operates. The theologians’ have empha- 
sized the work of the Spirit‘in such’a man- 
ner as to overshadow the part which Christ 
still performs. -The Spirit is the agent; 
Christ the power. The Spirit will do what 
is promised, in and by what Christ has pre- 


ly and profoundly of “the ménistration of 
the'Spirit.” au ; é 

All through this chapter Dr. Busbnell’s 
movement is strong and stately. One feels 
the glow of his inspiration andthe throb 
of his heart, as ‘well as the power of his 
magnificent mind, The pages abound with 
strong-rolling,.. resistless..sentences, whose 
lift and movement are fairly exhilarating. 
He shows how Christ “isthe power in the 
world that convinces it of sin, of righteous. 
ness, and of judgment; and _ this power is 
ministered or operated by the Spirit in the 
use of that outfit or equipment which 
Christ’s life and death have prepared. 
Perhaps the grandest portion of it all is 
that where the trial of Christ before Pilate 
is discribed,..and Pilate’s character. is de- 
lineated, and the judgment-book of the 
whole story is presented. 

Under the head ‘of ‘‘ righteousness” Dr. 
Bushnell smites with all his might the 
«‘ paymaster scheme of justification.” His 
reproving of righteousness is to be a ‘‘ quick- 
ened sensibility for righteousness itself, and 
anew capacity of great character thus pre- 
pared, and nothing more.” “If Christ had 
been asked whether he expected to buy a 
new righteousness for us by his cross, and 
have it put to our account, T real- 
ly do not think he would have understood or 
conceived so much ‘of theology:” 

The chapter:closes with a statement of 
‘the uses to be served by this exposition of 
Christ’s doctrine concerning himself, It is 
a mode of teaching and statement that may 
well dominate and determine methods of 
preaching. It will help us to recover the 
living ideas we have killed by literal 
methods, and to recover the senses of many 
precious words and figures which have be- 
come dry timber, words and figures. ‘‘No 
theologian, church, ‘or council has ever 
drawn a larger base of doctrine or more 
rich than Christ himself has given ‘us in 
his threefold stock of Gospel outfit.” Take 
the following as a specimen paragraph: 


‘*The proposed conviction of. sin is not 
here by thelaw, or by any computation of 
sins and deserved penalties; but it is to be 
by the Gospel rather, and:to come, not as 
being bolted in by the legal majesty of Sinai, 
but as being melted in by the sufferin 
goodness of Christ. It is to be.a new an 
tender sensibility to sin, raised in the soul 
by what Obrist has done for it, and, above 
all, by what it has hitherto refused to let 
him do for it. -The chapter he has made 
for it is heavy with sorrow. . It is infinite 
love tracking its approach in tears and 
blood. And the story ‘is so deep and full 
and various and tender, ‘raises so many 
questions, opens so many vistas into the 
divine nature and life,.and so many. others 
down the guilty slopes of humanity within, 
that the whole nature both of God and of 
man are seen to be stirred in mutuality 
together.” 

- It may not be improper to say, in closing, 
that Dr. Bushnell is in-quite feeble health, 
For many months he has been unable to 
preach or to attend those ministers’ meet- 
ings of which:he has been so long the cen- 
tral figure. This Jast book of his has been 
written under such disadvantages of physi- 
cal infirmity as would have utterly disabled 
and incapacitated most men; and yet we 
think no eye is sharp enough to detect a 
trace'of those disadvantages in the work. 
It cannot be doubted that this essay will 
provoke new discussions and possibly 
awaken new fears and jealousies. But if 
men all abroad only knew Dr. Bushnell as 
we who live in the blessing of his neighbor. 
hood and presence know him they would 
love him and believe in him, as we do, how- 
ever they might dissent from his opinions . 
nor would they need to be reminded, for sweet 
charity’s sake, that in all probability this 
great and good and holy man’has sent. forth 
into the world his last words in this book. 
To us ‘who personally know him it is per- 
fectly certain that, if. his ‘theology is ‘un- 
sound, then theologic soundnessis of secon. 
dary importance and:is by no means essen- 





tial to the most fruitful ‘Christian life or 





ment because the Princéof this world is 


, Inthe use of this divine armament the 


pared for his use. So Patil spoke accurate- 
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ministry. If Dr; Arnold’s doubts were more 
desirable than most men’s certainties, Dr. 


Bushnell’s' heresies are better than many: 


men’s orthodoxies. 
EEE 


WILD ‘PLUM ‘BLOSSOMS. 
BY H. BEB. WARNER. 


QuzEN of the Spring, oh! love, 
waited ’ 
So long, while we looked and yearned for thy 
coming ; i 
Vainly the Bluebird has called thee, i 
And the bee sought thee, sorrowful, hum: 
. ming ' 
A song to entice thee, belated 
With sleep or some spell that enthralled thee, 
Thy loyers reproach thee, but. now thou art 
here eeniiah ; 
We give thee good cheer, 


Bluebird and bee and I. For thy sweetness 
Thrills every. lingering air; and the thorny 
tree 
Seems a great white tropic bloom in its com- 
pleteness ; 
And the bee with the honey of love is drunk- 
; en, andsips  _ 
Unbidden the glittering dew of the morning, 
Fragrant, flowing with perfame forth from 
thy-lips. 
But we are not envious, Bluebird and I, for we, 
': Forgetting, our waiting, forgiving thy long 
delay, 
Are happy and glad but in thy presence to be, 
Only to catch the waft of thy breath all the 








thon hast 





day, 
Only to touch the hem of the white robe adorn- 
ing j 
Thy beauty, and sing and singin honor of 
thee, 
“Hail! O Queen of the Spring? And, now 
. thou art here, 
Stay. with.us all the-year. 
' F 
A QUESTION ABOUT THE BROOK- 
LYN CONTROVERSY. 


BY LEONARD BACON, LL.D. 





I po not wonder—nor do I see how any- 
body can wonder—that when the Plymouth 
Church, instead of dealing manfully and 
Christianly with a scandal that had been 
bruited over the continent, strangely evaded 
the duty of investigation, the two neighbor 
churches, which had till then been most in- 
timately related to that church interposed 
with serious remonstrance. As the Council 
has told us, that remonstrance was not un- 
called for. 

But here I meet a question which was 
not raised. before the Council and which, 
therefore; is not touched in the result. Was 
the first step on the part of the remonstrat 
ing churches wisely, taken? Would any 
other first step have been wiser or more ac- 
cording to the analogy of Christ’s rule in 
Matthew xviii, 15—17? 

I may ask this question and answer it in 
all freedom, without implying that I am 
wiser than those two churches or wiser 
than their pastors. The question is one on 
which. events subsequent to the remon- 
strance have shed much light. We all 
know that the remonstrance was not re- 
ceived kindly, that the Plymouth Church 
replied by certain “ preambles and resolu- 
tions,” which seemed to breathe not the 
spirit of meekness so much as indignation 
at- what was regarded as an unwarrantable 
interference with its liberty, and that the 
request for a fraternal conference, in. order 
to a mutual understanding, was. peremp- 
torily denied, on the ground that the letter 
of remonstrance was a censure... Is it not 
possible or,,at least, supposable that. a re- 
monstrance offered in some other way 
would have evoked a less resentful answer? 
The question is.of little importance. except 
in relation to the future; but in that rela- 
tion it is worth considering. Unless I mis. 
interpret the ‘‘signs of the times,” occa- 
sions for remonstrance with eccentric 
churches claiming the rights but disclaim- 
ing the duties of fellowship with the Con- 
gregational body are likely to be as numer- 
ous in the next twenty-five years as they 
have been in the two hundred and fifty 
years that have gone. 

I will venture to say, then, that perhaps 
the remonstrance would have been more 
meekly received and would have been an- 
swered in a less indignate tone if it had 


‘been offered by one church only, instead of 


being a joint,act of two churches. Had 
either of those two: churches sent to the 
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Plymouth Church the identica}letter which, 
as the Council says, ‘‘seems to, have im. 
pinged:more painfully then was..intended 
on the sensibilities of those to; whom it was 
‘addressed,” the impression. made by it 
might have been just. what its authors in- 
tended. For myself, I must confess that I 
‘am one of the ‘‘ many” referred. to by the 
‘Council when It ,gaid; ‘‘ To. many the letter 
seemsentirely unexceptionablein matter and 
in manner and entirely appropriate; to the 
( ion.” I< t find inthe letter itself 
any reasonable excuse for the offended and 
offensive tone of the reply: .The more I 
‘read it the more am I convinced that. the 
‘explanation of ‘the displeasure which it 
caused must be found somewhere else than 
in its contents. It has been represented as 











| first censuring, then arguing, and afterward 


| inquiring for the facts; but I cannot so read 
it. AstI read, it begins with the statement 
of certain facts—not as facts judicially 
proved, not as incapable, of satisfactory 
explanation, but only as ‘‘ publicly reported 
without; contradiction.” Then.it proceeds 
to show what those facts, if they are truly 
reported, signify. aod what their bearings 
are, especially in relation to, the intercom- 
munion of churches; a showing without 
which the entire communication would 
have been futile and would hardly have 
deserved any other than a contemptuous 
answer. Without some such showing the 
answer might have been: ‘‘ What business 
of yours is it that these things are reported 
without contradiction? What, business of 
yours is it if these things are true?.. The 
Piymouth Church is not to be interrogated 
about its proceedings unless you show grave 
reasons for your, interference.” As I read 
the letter, its argument to show the gravity 
of the facts ‘‘ publicly reported without 
contradiction,” and how full of peril they 
are to the Christian commonwealth if they 


| are what they. are thus reported to. be, is 


simply necessary to justify the request for 
a fraternal conference. That conference 
was tobe not public, with all. Brooklyn for 
an audience and with the metropolitan 
press echoing every word and every mur- 
mur through the nation, but “ private’’ (if 
anything in Plymouth Church lecture-room 
can be private); and it was desired express- 
ly ‘“‘in the hope” that there would be 
explanations of what had been reported 
without. contradiction. ‘‘ We earnestly in- 
vite you,” said the authors of the letter, 
“that we may more. fully ascertain from 
yourselves the nature and the reason of the 
action which:you have taken.” 

Finding myself constrained to look some” 
where else than to the matter and manner 
of the letter for an explanation of the matter 
and manner of the reply, I resort to the hy- 
pothesis that, if the procedure had been 
more closely accordant with the principle of 
Christ’s rule concerning matters of com- 
plaint between, one individual and another, 
the letter—even if it had been in all other 
respects the same—might have been kindly 
received and kindly answered. The fathers 
of New England, when they framed the 
platform of their ecclesiastical polity by the 
light which they received from the Scrip- 
tures, were careful to define the relations of 
churches to each other and the duties in- 
volved in those relations, Their chapter 
‘‘of the communion of churches one with 
another’ (Cambridge Platform, ch. xv) tells 
what should be done ‘“‘ in case any public 
offense be found in a church which they 
either discern not or are slow in pro- 
ceeding to use the means for the removing 
and healing of.” Having referred to Paul’s 
admonition of Peter (Gal. ii, 11—14), with- 
out claiming or implying authority over his 
fellow apostle, they say, ‘‘ though churches 
have no more authority one over another 
than one apostle had over another, yet, a3 
one apostle might admonish another, 80 
may one church admonish another, and yet 
without usurpation.” Then, having cited 
Matt. xviii, 15—17 as applicable to sucha 
case ‘‘by proportion”-—7,¢., by analogy—they 
proceed: “In which ease, if the church that 
lieth under offense do not hearken to the 
church that doth admonish her, the church 
is to acquaint other neighbor churches,” 
etc. Briefly, the first step in the attempt 
to recover an erring church is to be taken 
by one, alone, of the neighbor churches; 
and the second step, ifthe first be unsuc- 
cessful, is to.be taken by the same church 





with the help of oneor two more. I refer 
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- ¢o the Cambridge Platform’ not'as if it had 


the fotce of law, but as it gives light. 
Yet it is not for the Plymouth Church to 


* justify the curtness of its answer by saying 


tbat the request for explanation ought to 
have proceeded from one church alone, and 
not from two; for I observe that in the case 
which gave occasion for that request the 
Plymouth Church itself seems to have disre- 
garded entirely the rule in Matthew xviii. 


- The complainant in that case brought his 


complaint to the examining committee, and 
it does not. appear that. he had first gone to 
the offending brother alone to tell him of 
his fault, and had afterward taken with him 
one or two more for a second attempt. 
Nor does it appear that the. committee, 
when the scandal had been brought to their 
notice; made any reference to the rule 
which Christ prescribes to his disciples in 
regard to offenses among brethren. 

What is the philosophy of that rule? Just 
this: When a brother supposed to have 
fallen. into sin is to be delivered from_ the 
snare of the, Devil, you will not succeed if 
you begin with a citation giving him notice 
that charges with specifications have been 
preferred against him and requiring him to 


* appear at such a day and bour before the 
* elders or the brotherhood for trial. You 


will not succeed if you begin by waiting 


~ upon him officially, two or three together, 


asa committee. But if some grieved and 
loving ‘brother will go to him alone and 
tell him what the trouble is, and will ask him 


* to explain, and, in the lack of satisfactory 


explanation, will try to show him that he 
has sinned, it may be that the erring brother 
will be gained or the innocent brother 
wrongfully suspected will be vindicated. 
The same principles of human nature 
cannot but come into play in the inter. 
course of churches. If two or more church- 
es expostulate, by joint action, with an of- 
fending church or one supposed’ to be scan- 


dalous, there is more likely to be a feeling . 


of resentment, as if some usurpation had 
‘been attempted, than when one church alone 
expostulates with another. 

If this lesson can be evolved from the 
Brooklyn controversy and remembered by 
the churches everywhere, it will be so much 
good gained out of evil. 








THE VIOLET’S COMPLAINT. 


BY RAY PALMER, D.D, 








‘Wuat meaneth this? Methought-the friendly 
Spring, ) 

With glowing cheeks and smiles and perfumed 
breath, 

Had come again—grim Winter fled at last— 

To set up her glad reign. J heard her steps 

Advancing—so it seemed—and, watching, saw 

Her light robes waving in the sportive wind 

‘And knew her gladsome voice. Through every 
nerve 

I felt the thrill of a new waking life, 

With vital warmth rekindling, after sleep— 

The long undreaming sleep ‘neath wintry 
drifts— 

And trustingly unroHed the leaves that wrapped 

And shielded me, baring my head, that now 

‘Ached for the blessed sunshine. Aye, yet more, 

All fearlessly I turned the drapery back, 

And opened wide my bosom to drink in 

Each'vernal influence kind. Oh! fickle maid! 


‘ ‘Phouw hast deceived: me! Thou art a coquette, 


Toying with Winter, who, beguiled by thee, 
Lingers in dalliance long beyond bis hour! 

I feel his icy touch. Cold on my breast 
Unveiled: the chilling sleet and snow descend, 
Freezing my life-blood, pressing me to earth, 
And marring my fresh beauty. Cruel one! 


. How shall I trust henceforth thy promise fair 


Or heed thy wooings and thy fond caress, 

When thou wouldst call me forth? Thou 
shouldst be left ; 

Without a flower wherewith to deck thy hair, 

Without one pansy, violet, or rose 

To sleep upon thy bosom orto breathe 

The odors that thou lovest round thy head. 


All thisand more thou hast deserved; and yet 


° Full well I know that, should I but survive 


This dreariness, and once more see thy’ face, 

And hear thy train of songsters in the groves, | 

And all thy witching influences féel;, 

I shail forget this wrong—shall straight relen; 

Anri-greét thee as of old, and to thy sense 

Yieid my best fragrance and my lovéliest hues, 

Thenceforth content to live and bloom for 

; thee! : . 
Such is thy power—thy magic power—to steal» 
The hearts of flowers; and such the instinct 
deep 

By Heaven implanted in the violet’s breast, 
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SCHURZ--SUMNER. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD ABBOTT. 





Tae eulogy upon Charles Sumner called 


for from Senator Schurz by the city of 
Boston was pronounced at the Music Hall 
this Wednesday afternoon, April 29th, in 
presence of the municipal authorities and 
their invited guests, the audience being as 
large as the utmost capacity of the’ hall 


} would allow and as distinguished as such 


an occasion would be likely to gather’ in 
such a community. A less eminent speaker 
with the same inspiring theme or.a less in- 
spiring theme with the same eminent 
speaker would have been a sufficient attrac- 
tion; but the general desire to; hear. Carl - 
Schurz on Charles Sumner has been.some- 
thing remarkable, and the memorial service 
which has just taken place has excited more 
interest than anything lately of the kind in 
Boston. The clamor for tickets has been 
unprecedented. Rumor had it that so much 
as twenty dollars was offered yesterday for 
a single seat; while it is said that even 
Charles Francis Adams, who applied a few 
days ago for the necessary pasteboard in be- 
half of an English visitor of distinction, 
had to go empty-handed away. 

With its brilliant lights, its festoons of 
living green, and the abundant floral deco- 
rations upon and about the stage, the Music 
Hall presented a fine appearance; but even 
the spectacle which the eye enjoyed and 
the delight afforded by the exquisite singing: 
of a male choir were forgotten when, after 


a simple but appropriate and fervent prayer ,, 


by :Phillips Brooks, Wendell Phillips ad- 
vanced to introduce the orator of the occa- 
sion. 

It is seldom that Mr. Phillips is seen upon 
a public platform ina suit of black through- 
out. Whetheror not the fact had anything 
to do,with his dress I cannot say; but he 
had probably just had time to reach the 
hall from the burial of his sister, Mrs. Dr. 
Blagden, who died on Sunday morning 
and whose funeral was appointed for to- 
day at noon. The nearest friends of the 
reformer could never have realized how 
handsome a man he is until they saw him 
stand forth to the duty of this hour. There 


‘| certainly was never a finer, fitter speech of 


five minutes’ length than that he delivered— 
pertinent, terse, polished, subdued, pervaded 
from the first word to the last by the subtle 
magnetism which is felt but cannot be 
defined. 
These preliminaries, which occupied the 
greater part of half an hour, having been 
accomplished, Mr. Schurz entered upon his 
oration. Your readers have seen him. A 
man of medium hight; slender frame; with 
full beard and moustache, which with his 
hair are of -a.darkish red; spectacles ; and 
a distinct foreign accent—on the whole, a 
man of by no méans impressive appearance 
nor on this occasion a speaker of impas- 
sioned eloquence. But he spoke manifestly 
under disadvantage. Printed slips lay 


| before him, which he did not leave but 


once, and then only for a few sentences- 
The oration..was. very long—so long that 
portions of it were omitted, and the delivery 
of the rest. was often very much. hurried. 
As it was; beginning at 3:25, he did not end 
till 5:45; and yet through all the long two 
hours and twenty minutes he held the un- 
wavering attention of his audience. The 
applause was frequent and prolonged, and 
it was pleasant. to see Mr. Garrison, who 
sat on the edge of the platform at his right, 
nodding emphatic approval of some of his 
most telling periods, ; 

The eulogy, to sum it up:in a few words, 
included a rapid sketch of Mr. Sumner’s 
life;‘a more leisurely review of his ‘senato- 
rial career, and a careful estimate of his 
public services, with a discriminating and 
powerful analysis of his character, and 
everywhere an honest and hearty tribute to 
his nobility and heroism. _The most val- 
uable as:it was the most interesting portion 
of. the address: and that which created the 
profoundest impression was°in reference 


“to the elosing scenes in Mr. Sumner’s polit- 


ical life—his rupture with the Administra- 
tion, his divergence from the Republican 
party, and his temporary alienation of old 


friends and comrades hy reason of his so- | 


called battle-flag resolution. Mr. Schurz 


did not conceal his indignation at the wrong : 


which Massachusetts did her distinguisbe; 
son and senator by the vote of the gill 





ture in censoring him for an act. which all 
now make haste to applaud or, at least, to 
extenuate, as having been only such an ex- 
pression of known convictions as consist- 
ency required. The audience seemed to 
feel the sting of the reproof he adminis- 
tered, and were not slow or faint in man- 
ifesting their sympathy with his rejoicing 
that. Mr. Sumner. lived to see. the ‘censure 
removed. 

“*Yet,” said Mr. Schurz, “if he had died 
last year, with your faces turned away 
from him, would he not have been the same 
Charles Sumner ?” ; 

The one grand quality of Mr. Sumner 
which was made to stand out by this ora- 
tion, above and before all others was bis 
absolute truthfulness and integrity. “ Im- 
practicable and imperious he may have 
been, but he was true.” ‘ 

Mr. Schurz testified with great positive- 
ness and warmth to the purity of Mr. Sum- 
ner’s motives in his disagreement with and 
opposition to President Grant. Personal 
feeling, he knew, had nothing to do with 
that relation, - Had he been living now, the 
speaker significantly added, he would have 
most cordially sustained the veto of the 
inflation bill. 

Boston cannot but feel well satisfied with 
Senator Schurz’s eulogy, and Massachusetts 
will await with fresh eagerness that which 
is presently to follow, from Mr. George 
William Curtis, by invitation of the legisla- 
ture, hefore the authorities of the state, 








THE. BISMARCK-ARNIM CORRE. 


SPONDENCE. 


Tue instructions given by Prince’ Bis- 
marck to Count Arnim, then Prussian am- 
bassador at the Papal Court, during the ses- 
sion of the Vatican Council, fully vindicate 
the policy of the Prussian Government 
toward the Roman Catholic Church and 
throw upon the Pope the. responsibility 
of the present ecclesiastical strife. The 
surreptitious publication of some of Count 
Arnim’s letters in a Vienna paper hasled 
Bismarck to make public his own instruc- 
tions, ranging from May, 1869, to March, 
1870. These exhibit his foresight and wis 
dom, his energy and force, his patriotism 
and his catholicity—in short, all the fine 
qualities of his statesmanship—in rate com- 
bination. It is alleged by the Ultramon. 
tanes that Prussia sought occasion for a 
quarrel with Rome, and that from the day 
the Vatican Council was summoned she had 
marked-out the very campaign which she 
is now following up with such rigor against 
the Church. A single passage in one of 
Count Arnim’s letters seems to give color 
to this assertion. 

“If the German bishops abandon their 
position, we shall not only have a separa- 
tion of church and state, but war between 
church and state. ; If the ‘hier- 
archical organism. is changed by the enact- 
ment of infallibility, the state: will have to 
proceed. on the conviction that the New 
Catholic Church is no-longer that church 
with which treaties were concluded in 
times past, and to protect which, by friend- 
ly measures and even by clauses in the 
constitution, was so long considered a right 
and a duty of the civil power. 

“Tf Rome is intent upon war, the chal- 
lenge she: throws down is sure to be ac- 
cepted. The German, governments, and 
more especially the most apres govern- 
ment of our country, will be certain of the 
consent and encouragement of the nation 
if they determine to take up thé gauntlet. 
The Prussian Government may be urged on 
by the people more powerfully. than it 
wishes—a circumstance whichrenders the 
situation. all the more dangerous to the 
Catholic Church. rae 

“Tt is easy to perceive what will ensue— 
interminable controversies a8 to the refill- 
ing of episcopal sees, expulsion of the 
Jesuits, restriction of personal liberty in re- 
gard to monastic orders, prohibitions 
against studying in Rome, and, above all, 
the doing away of all ecclesiastical influence 
over schools.” | 

Those views. were addressed to members 
of the German episcopate then sitting in 
the, Vatican, Council. They afe dated at 
Rome; June 17th; 1870. It must be admitted 
that the Jast paragraph seems to outline the 
very course of measures which has been 
taken by the Prussian Government in its 
recent schoo] and church legislation. 

This, however, wis a warning of whet 
must come to pass, not a threat of what the 
Prussian Government purposed to do; and 
the warping was intended to avert a con- 


flict, eoptainly not to precipitate it, No 
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such specific: warning even appears in Bis- 
marck’s now published instructions to the 
minister at Rome. These letters show the 
anxiety of the Prince to preserve the Roman 
Catholic Church in its peaceful and happy 
relations with the Prussian Government, 
and to ‘avoid interference with the internal 
affairs of that Church, either in matters of 
discipline or of dogma. 

First of all, the minister is instructed not 
to claim for Prussia an official representa- 
tion in the Council. itself: Prussia being 
known as distinctively a Protestant power, 
the Council of Trent is for her no prece? 
dent; her appearance in the Council would 
be looked upon with jealousy. and suspicion, 
as the intrusion of a foreign heretical ele- 
ment. The ambassador is not even to send 
in a protest to the Council, though he has 
an undoubted right to do this, and in a cer- 
tain grave emergency he is at liberty seri- 
ously to warn the Pope of the dangers of 
his policy. A protest would be slighted by 
the Council unless backed up with the pow- 
er and the determination of the protesting 
party to make his protest good. Should, 
however, the Council attempt to lay down 
binding regulations, vitally changing the re- 
lations of the Charch with the state, with. 
out regard to the wishes or rights of the 
governments interested therein as equal 
factors to existing compacts, then the con- 
sequences of such action should be faith- 
fully and earnestly pointed out. In that 
event. the King of Prussia would consult 
with the governments of Bavaria and other 
South German states as to some common 
jnfluence to be brought to bear upon the 
Curia in the way.of remonstrance and ad- 
vice. Such, in general, was the tenor of 
Bismarck’s instructions at the opening of 
the Council. 

In January, 1870, matters began to look 
threatening at Rome, and Bismarck then 
wrote that the Prussian Government feared 
nothing for itself from any action of the 
Council; but, ia the interest of its Catholic 
subjects and of the peaceable development 
of the national. life, it wished that the or- 
ganization of the Catholic Church upon the 
friendly basis hitherto established in Ger- 
many should remain undisturbed. This 
wish, however, should be expressed at 
Rome not through any official message or 
action of the Prussian Government; but 
through the voice of the German. bishops, 
who should be. assured that tner govern. 
ment would: sustain them {n maintaining 
their position against mere ntabers in the 
Council. ‘The German bishops were to be 
made to understand that the absolutist tend- 
encies of the party of the Cupra, which must 
lead to fundamental changes in the organ- 
ization of the Catholic Church, would neces- 
sarily affect. the relations of the Church to 
the state and their own official, position to- 
ward the government; that should these be 
essentially changed then the obligations ef 
the government, which rested upon existing 
relations, would also be changed, both in a 
moral and in a legal point of view, and 
other legislative and administrative meas- 
ures would become necessary. All this ad- 
monition, however, was to be used for moral 
influence upon. the bishops in maintaining 
things as they had always existed in Ger- 
many. 

By March, 1870, it began to -be ‘evident 
that the dogma of infallibility and the de- 
mands of the Syllabus would be enacted by 
the Council as the faith and the law of the 
Church. Then Bismarck instructed Von 
Arnim to assure the German bishops that 
if they would stand up for their rights and 
the rights of their dioceses the governmen, 
would stand behind them and defend them 
against. all coercion. He still held to the 
position that the government would not 
meddle with the internal concerns of the 
Church; but in case the Church should over- 
step its bounds and meddle with the pro- 
vince of civil government then the govern- 
ment must take action accordingly. . 

How plain this makes the whole case- 
The principle of ‘‘ Confessional. Freedom” 
had been sacredly maintained by: the Prus- 
sian Government, and the Romar Catholic 
Church had equal rights with Protestants 
and much larger endownients. Priests and 
people were satisfied; but the Ultramon- 
tanes sought. to subject civil government to 
the Papal power. At first. the German 
bishops registed this move. of Italian and 





French Jesuits.in the Council, Had they 
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persevered and protested, the'Government 
would bave upheld their rights., But they 
suecumbed; and came back .to:use-the: pew 
dogmas against the government that had 


shielded and sustained: them: » In. selfde- 
fense.the government modified ite ;sehoo} 
laws,;and; church Jaws.to meet, -this; new 
political antagonism jinspired from, Rome, : 
and for this it is accused’. of persecution. 
But, at.last the truth is, out and wisdom 
is justified, ZEG¥PTER, 


Biblical Research, 


DR. BEKE'S SINAL 


Don Quixote seems to have left his shadow 
behind even to our day and ‘in’ the realm: of 
biblical matters. There is agentleman belong- 
ing to England upon whose head the snows of 
seventy-three winters bave fallen without cool- 
ing a naturally romantic temperament, In 
spite of all his vagaries Dr. Beke has many warm 
admirers and possesses the power of enlisting 
practical sympathy in his schemes that few 
others could gain. Either we must believe Dr. 
Beke to live in a world created: by his own 
faney, vainly striving to break real’ history and 
ground to his ideals, or else we must accept 
him as an inexplicable psychological curiosity. 

He.certaioly has the misfortune to see things » 
in complementary colors, and so to hold the 
view the very opposite to that taken by all 
authorities on the subject he happens to. pitch 
pon. For example: Forty years ago he con- 
ceived the notion that Haran could not beso far 
away as the country of the Euphrates ‘and the 
Tigris, the “‘two rivers’ of the Bible; but must 
besomewhere to the east of Damascus, between 
the Abana and: Parphar.. Nearly thirty years 








went by ; and then he undertook a special jour- ‘ 


ney to find the place for Jacob’s exile in this re- 
gion. Of course—it was a foregone conclusion— 
he completely demolished the Mesopotamian 
windmill. He had heard of a certain Harran 
el’ Awamid, ‘‘ Harran of the columns,’” four- 
teen miles east of Damascus, not far from the 
marshes fed by the Barada. He soughtit out, 
‘and there he found simply “*‘floeks of sheep and 
maidens drawing water ”’—nothing more, Still 
it was to him ‘‘ the’scene of:Rachel re-enacted 
before his eyes,” and so)he announced to the 
world, with great flourish of trumpets, his won-, 
derful identifieation, What few arguments he 
brought forward were at once explained way 
by Sir Henry Rawlinson and others. ‘Yet this 


could not restrain him from making much 


noise over his hobby. 

Another popular error was next found in ‘the 
time-honored belief that the land of Uz lay on 
the borders ‘of the’ desert to the sonth and 
southeast.of Edom: Far from it), The land of 
Uz was the Hauran. Here Job lived the life of 
a Bedawi sbaikh, rich in flocks and lands. The 
only. basis for this supposition is the fact that 
early Arabs, the Ghassanide, brought up from 
Arabia such names as Dima, Tema, Bisan, 
and gave them to towns they founded on the 
éast of Jebel ed-Durz, very much as, among 


us, those who “move oat “West” carry names 


of former homes over to their new settlements. 
These Arabs were Christians, tod; and when 

| they-disappeared before the weve,of Islamism. 
their traditions of Job,.restedon the northern 
land, - 


And now we. are favored with another. little" 


comedy. Some time since Dr, Beke conceived 
the “ Mount of God’ to be not at the southem ® 
snd of the Sinaitic penitsula, as‘ is vulgarly 


supposed; but far Serdss this desert coutitry, | 
beyond the Galf of *Akabah, in theconfines of. 


Arabia. Does not the pilgrim road from Csiro 
lendthither? Then thisiwas the: routeof the 
children ;, of: Israel, Does not the, ground at: 
Ailah afford better indications of having been 
" overflowed at an, early date by an arm of the 
main than that near Suez? Then this was the, 
61d Red Sea and the site of the biblical cross-. 


ing, a8 a wholly natural event. Is’ not the, 


western border of Arabia ‘voleahi¢? Then, 
most plainly, here is the ‘explandtion of ‘the 
clowdy pillar by‘day'and' the pillar of fire by 


night; while someieruption supplied the, thun.‘ 


 detings andthe lightnings and the; earth: 
quakings.at the giving of the law. Forthwith, 
_»» equipped, for hig perilous. voyage by kind. 
oof the Khedive. of Egypt, etc,, he sets 
orth from Cairo to “locate” his “true Mount. 
sia.” : 
On his tiresome journey he diverted himself 
, by looking into“Irby ‘and Mangies Travels to’ 
“ cose so great edification that he must needs 
write to the Atheieum abont it. ‘To my sur- 
9 qpriso)and delight, [ have lighted on tbe two pas- 
») ages which ere here transcribed. ‘Between: 
p Marek endPetra’ they.,say, our road was 8B. 
W., aud a white line, in the desert, at a dis-, 
tance to the left, ag far.as the eye could reach, 
‘was pointed out as the hadj road to Mecca. 
We noticed three dark volcanic summits, very dis- 
tinguishable from the sand, The’ lava that had 
(streamed from them forms a:sort of island in the 


' plain? .; At Shokeek they add: ‘We had a most 
‘extensive view from here, comprising. the whole 
skirts of the desert, with the woloanie, hill’... + 
It is within the range of possibility that Moynt 
Sinai itself is one of these ‘ three. voleanic suin- 
mijts? of Irby and Mangles; but I’ doubt ip 
being ‘rather “of ' opinion ‘that’ the ‘mduntain 
‘which “burnéd with fire’ unto’ the “midst of 


unto ‘Moses isa separate’ voleand) standing 
further to the south, but situate always within 
the same yolcanic; region ag ‘the other three 
and forming part. of the same chain of moun- 


destruction of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram1 may 


of these more ‘northerly volcanoes (see, Hous 
Sinai, ‘a Volcano’). 4 


cldsion, He went over to the spot decided on, 
‘and as soon As he got out of the wilderness 
again his success was telegraphed even to these . 
occidental shores, “‘Dr. Beke has found the 
true ‘Mount. of God’ one day’s journey to the 
northeast of Akaba, considerably north of the 
mount usually accepted. It is called by the 
‘Arabs Jebel en-Nir, or’ Mountain of Light, 


‘say that “God-spoke to Moses,’ and, there- 
‘fore, they stop and pray! toward it. On the 


ficed animals, and lower down some Sinaitic 
inseriptions.’’ 

Subsequently, in.a letter to The Times that 
the local name of the mountain is. Jebel. Bar- 
ghir, and not “Mountain of Light”—en-Nar as 


‘signifigancé of’ the name of Caird. Also he 
adds “that my favorite hypothesis that Mount 
Sinai was a volcane-must-be abandoned as un- 
-tenable.”’ . He, does..not. even, believein 9 
“thunderstorm, howeyer _ violent,’* ~ now.. 
Though he went so far, yet be did not try to 
ascend his sacred, mountain, but trusts to the 
report of his companion and three or four Bed- 
awin respecting the bones and defaced Arabic 
scrawls—tribe-marks—on the rocks. 

To all this itis only necessary to add, Dr 
Beke seryes two very useful purposés, One is; 
biblical topics are apt to be too serious, and he 
gives those whose attention turns to such mat-. 
ters, in‘one way or another, a perpetual fund of 
amusement. Another is: by the contrast:his. 
¢tavesties brighten and cause us to appreciate 
more highly the reliable researches and results 
of those who have. made the Bible so thorough 
ly known as it ig 4t the present day.. 





--It hasbeen the ambition for many years 
of an English gentleman, Mr. J.T. Wood, to 
find and learn all that.can .be. known of the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus. He has atlength 
succeeded to a remarkable degree. For thirty 
feet before the lowest step of the platform ho 
has either cleared away the ground or thor- 
oughly explored ‘it, so that measurements of a. 
reliable character have been made of every 
dimension. His lowest. course was found to 
ibe 418 feet 2.inches long, by'239, feet 4 inches , 
wide. The Temple itself was 842. feet 6. inches. 
long, by 163 feet 9 inches broad. These ex- 
act proportions, are not only important io 
themsélves, but they liaye an interesting bear 
ing of ¢omparison with figures giyen by Plipy” 
enabling us to, tell not-only if he was, right, but: 
whether he:referred to the edifice or the great- 
est ‘length and breadth of the substruction. 
His length was 425°'Roman feet; equal to 412% | 
of ours; and for‘breadth 220, or 2131¢ English. 
feet. Thus it appears that he eant so much 
ground covered by. the steps.to -platform, . 
and that for this, he,;was, nearly right as to 
length, while considerably too narrow ‘fn re-’ 
spect towidth. On three sides’ the remains of 
a wide portico also have been discovered. 

Several other essential particulars have been 
determined. -That. the pronaos was divided 
off from the h cellais ascertained, by — 

existence of mortises for the metallic, stand. j 


js... The foundations of the great altar have 
‘been mm aol 80 be is precise position may 


be defined, an is the spot where the. 
‘intage of f'the dead stood, any of the one 
hundred and ‘twenty-seven columns were dedi- 


cated to Diana by communities: or private 
parties, as is shown by inscri eee on ‘their , 
bases, in which Pliny’ is aga Tn substantial 
corroborated in saying that om ooo wen the git 
of aking.” There was a lavish use of colors 
‘in in be seg e decoration CLS e Temple—so bright ant | 
le ‘that blue, red, ane May be 
distinguished on numerous The 
°F first of these was employed on the paniereiaed | 
of ornaments and sculptures in relief, whilethe 
other two were chosen for parts. coming into’ 
prominence.’ ness was ro ee n the 
imish of gold. ; All bases ns appear 
haye been three seta of pros double actngtis—e 
le. ‘In one 


speiging whose be is a ‘semi 
these ogee —_ in the . 


instance two et gp 
con- 
eehing a a band. of “pola. + ie 


le a fol 
cotied tae 
omer J ae ‘that 


ole ae Temple | 


because here =) 
oat 
seventy feet from th 


act 
le has been : tet SPB 
, and, therefore, probably, 


eee 
marked ah 


a ter 





heaven’ at the time’of' the delivery of ‘the Law |) 


tains of igneous origin. Under this view, the | 


have occurred somewhere on the flank of one ' 


and ‘1s 5,000 feet’ in hight. There the Arabs - 


summit Dr..Beké found the remains of ‘sacri. 


it is called in Egypt—still he holds on to the 


hatchet, 
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i How to meet mesibdlite deniand fox. timber 
ig a question of, considerable interest and im- 
portance, It.risesto, the dignity of .a mational 
;topie, While. the: population. of .the. United 





States increases in 9 decade 35, per cent, ‘the 


increase of the consumption-of wood is 63 per 
cént. England imports wood ‘to the value of 
$60,000,000, or three times as much as herhome 


} produce. “The teriiperate zones supply most of 
Here, of course, was anotler em eon” }' 


the woods of éonstraction, while nearly alt the 
orvamental woods come from ‘tropical coun- 
tries. ' No hard timber is found inthe United 
States west of the one hundredth meridian 
and:all the great forests of South Armestone are 
cisandine, 

No spot.on the globe contains 50 much veg- 
table matter as the Valley of the Amazons. 
In it we may draw a circle a thousand miles in 
diameter ‘which will include an evergreen 
forest, broken only by the rivers. There is a 
most bewildering diversity of grand and beau- 
tifal trees—a wild, unconquered ‘race ‘of weg 
etable giantse—draped, festooned, . corded, 
matted, and ribboned with climbing and creep- 
ing plants, woody and succulent, in. endless 
yariety., The densest portion of this mass of 
verdure is along the base of the Andes, wher¢ 
the moisture and temperature are conibined ip 
‘the right proportion—such ‘as existed, doubt- 


“fess, in the earboniferous age. 


The Amazonian bylva is ustally divided into: 
1st. The Great'or Virgin Forests (Caa-guacit 
of the. Brazilians), which clothe the fertile lands 
beyond the.reach of inundations and constitute 
the great mass of the vegetation. 2d. The 
Riparial Forest ( Ygapu) on lowlands bordering 
the rivers and laid under water for several 
months in the year. The former are distinct 
** by the somber foliage of the densely packed, 
lofty trees, out of which stand—tlike the cupo- 


las, spires, and turrets of a large city—dome- . 


shaped or pyramidal or flat-topped crowns of 
still loftier trees, avertopping even, the tallest 
palms.’’. The Jatter are marked, by the varied 


. tints of the foliage, by the greater abundance 


of palms and lianas, and by the humbler growth 
of the trees generally,. which, beginning at the 
water’s edge ag low bushes, increase ip hight 
“ag they advance inland, till, they mingle with 
the sturdier primeval woods. ‘The’ Riparial 
Forests, as we might suppose, have ‘softér and 
more perishable timber and also inferior fruits. 

Nowhere in theworld is there such an amount 


{or sueh:a ‘variety of: useful and ornamental 


woods as in the Virgin Forests which stand 
around,.the basin, of the: great .river, |: Pro- 
fessor Agassiz saw collection of one hundred 
and seventeen. different kinds of highly valuable 
woods cut from a piece of land less than half 
a ‘mile square. Of these many were dark. 

colored veined woods, susceptible of a high 
polish—as beautifal as Yosewbod oF ébony. But 
the development of this industry:has not even 
begun. There are only two) saw-mills'on the 
river between Para and the, Andes—namely, at 
Mandos and, Iquitos.. When the natixes, want 
a plank, they cut down,« tree and hew it with a 
Common cedar or itanba boards, 

teen feet long and eight inc’ es wide, are worth 


$18 a dozen at Mandos, and cabinet woods 


bring 45 cents d meter. Several hundred kinds 
of choicé woods, hard and heavy, ! finely tinted 
and close-grained, abound, with falls on every 
tributary anda highway by river and ocean to 
Europe and America; yet.:enough goes to rot 
every year to sarichan empire. It-;is a singu- 
lav,fact that.dead timber is rarely to beseen 
in the heart .of the Great Rorest. It seems to 
go to dust, almost immediately after its fall, 
the process, of destruction being accelerated 
‘by insects. ‘The like rapid decay of fallen 


‘timber was noticed by Tennent in Ceylon. 


There are threé’ drawbacks to lumbering on 
the Amazons. Ist, the scarcity of labor; 2d, 


\the high export duty ; and, 3d, the factthat the 


treesiof any one kind, thongh abundant, are 
scattered, While we have oar forests.of. oak, 
pine, and hemlock;.in the tropics diversity is 
the law.. Rarely do we,aee half a dozen trees 
of the same species together. 

The design of this article is to give some ob- 
servations made by the writer during two Voy- 
ages up and down the Great River. ‘One discoy- 


Very made is the diffientty of obtaining reliable 
‘information from the natives; and another'was 
the great.confusion cansed -by the inhabitants 


of different provinces calling the,same,tnee by 
different names. Then, too, most of the forest 
srees. are unknown to science, haying neyer 
been seen by botanists in flower. So fat as de- 
termined, they are referred to their proper or- 
derand genus. Of the others, some, though 


)deating distinct names, may’ peidenitical. 


CzdxK0, the Brazilian mahogany.—It ‘is not 
coniferous, and, therefore; "not a ‘true cedar ; 
nor is it fragrant, Jilgp the American, cedar of 


| Sentrat America. -Itis one of the Cedrelaces ; 
but whether.it ja a variety of ©, odorgia or a 
, distinct €. br is not certain, Some sur- 
mise that it is the Jcica altissima of the, Myrrh 
Forder. - The wood ‘is somewhat resinous, fra- 
‘gil, and porous, often undulating, seldom aro- 
matic; ahd as it fldats on water (its specific 
gravity ranging between 0.6 and 0.7), while the 
majority of forest: trees sink; itis the main 
wood seen floating down the Amazons. It is 
the most common'timber of the country—the 
‘pine of Brazil and Peru—and grows. all .aleng 
the river. That growing on .bigh ground is 
the best. Trees have been found seyen feet in 
diameter and one hundred high. There are 
two yarieties—the white or yellow, which is 
worthless, and the red, which is much used for 
cabinet work’ and’ canoe-building. At Moya” 
bamba they speak of thtee’kinds—cedro (white), 
huasea-cedro (red), and rumi-cedro (bright red). 
iin the Montapa.gromsalso thet cedron macho” 
|: :( Huertea. grandulesa), a. valuable wood. The 
flowers of the Cedro are small aad white, 
grouped in terminal panicles. The leaves are 
pinuate and opposite. The wood is uot proof 
against insects, 

AcApé, the ‘* Wacapou ” of foreigners.—It is 
the Andira aubletii, one of the Leguminosa, 
This is the most durable ship-timber in ‘Ama- 
zonia, resisting the teredo. Inland it is largely 
used as uprights in construction. There are 
two. kinds—that of terra firma(the best).and 
that of the lowlands. The wood is heavy, hard, 
and of a light brown color, sometimes mottled 
brown and white, It has a lofty, naked trunk, 
yielding clear timber sixty feet long. Acapi 
is the pride of the Brazilians, being invaluable 
in the naval art, ‘and admirably fitted for piles 
and railroad ties, as it:endures moisture and is 
tough. The leaves are alternate ; the flowers 
in panicles, It grows the whole length of the 
main river.and we bave.seen it.on the, Huallaga. 

Sasorina.—This fine wood resembles Acapi, 
but does not appear to be so beavy. . We have 
found it only on the Lower Amazons. . It is 
used by the carpenters of Mandos. 

fravsa, or Jcaiibd, the “Stone Wood” of the 
Amazons, belonging to the Latrels.—One of the 

|} most valuable and most common woods" if the 
Valley... It is hard, heavy, and firm and is 
largely used in building schooners and for 
} flooring houses. As ship-timber it is.as dura- 
ble.as teak. It often,occurs four feet through 
and from thirty to sixty feet high, There are 
two kinds—yellow and black. The former, 
“1. amarilla,” resembles maple; the other, 
“I. preta,” is very ‘hard; dark-colored, and 
close-grained:' Both occur ftém the Tapajos to 
the Huallaga. 

Morra-Prnima, the.‘‘ Tortoise-shell Wooa” or 
“Snake Wood” of dealers. (Moira or Muira is 
Lupi for wood.)—It is ealled also Baracurra, 
Paira, and Pas-tartaruga. This is probably the 
most beautiful wood in the world, but is un- 
fortunately very searee. It is the heart (about 
six inches diameter) of a tree which is ten feet 
in circumference and sixty feet high, It. be- 
longs to the same order as the Bread Fruit, and 
is the Brosimum, discolor of Gama, but the Pira- 
tinera. guianensis of English botanists. The 
outer wood. is white and hard; but the heart is 
a rich chestnut brown, mottled with cloudy, 
amber-colored spots, and is the densest wood 
in Brazil, ifnot in the world—its specific gravity 
being 1.358—but is rather, brittle, It used to 
cometo market in sticks about three inches in 
diameter and a yardin length, and even these 
were often worm-eaten and otherwise, imper- 
fect.. It, was worked, upioto canes and other 
fancy, articles, But, at present nota stick or 
cane of the genuine article is, sold in.Pard or 
Manéos.. :Imitations are made by staining the 
Palo de Sangre. It formerly grew on the Tapa- 
jos and. the Trombetes ; but it is now, found 
. only pp the Rio Branco, back from the river, in 
the depths of the forest, near the boundars-line 
of English Guiana. The bark yields a milk. 
The leaves are alternate, stiff, elliptical, and 
about two anda half-inches long. Flowers 
moneecious, 

Morra-coaTisra,.or ‘ Striped Wood,’’—This 

is probably a leguminous tree, of the genus 
Macheerium: , It attains the hight of from sixty 
tolone’ hundred feet, but, the logs.as, obtained 
by the natives are only about ten feet long and 
one foot through. The, wood. is the central 
part and is close-grained, richly streaked with 
chocolate brown on a.yellow ground, The 
bark is a dirty yellow. It, abounds, on. the 
Tapajos and very likely throughout the Bra- 
zilian Amazons) ‘We have not seen.it above 
FonteBoa. Qrety.—Is the Coatidra related to 
the **Itaka” wood of Guiana ? 
_ Moma-PusnéRa.—Wercan say little of this 
wood, asi wwe only heard of it, at; Santarom, 
where it grows. It resembles black, walnut 
and is made into furniture. The largest trees 
are two feet through. i 

Momd-Pminea, or “Red Wood,” —This is the 
Mimusops balata (one of the Sapotace) and be- 

longs, therefore, to the same genus as the Bal- 
let Tree of Guiana and the Magarandibs. The 
wood is of a rich cherry-red color, sometimes 
with a violet cast, solid, heavy, and takes ehigh 
polish. It is used by the Indians for battle 
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a and; asf ts very durable, tt prom{ste. yo: 

apted for shipbuildin upk is 
fee fous sedate feet pi nas pemey a 
milky juiee,very similar to; Gutta percha (which 
belongs to the same order) and may prove of 
comithercial(value, . A singletree; itis said, will 
give over400@rams, . thes a dark pray bark, 
with) eméti¢ properties, ardinatic flowers, oily 
seeds, and alternate elliptical: leaves. It'grows 
chiefly, on the RioJapura, Rio Négro, and Soli- 
meeps, but is found also in French Guiana and 
Martinique, | This wood. held:a _ Ponaphenedt 
place in the Paris Exposition..: 

MviRA-TINGA, thie “‘ White or King Tree: 4c ] 
This is one of the most conspicuous trees on 
the Amazons, rising from-90*to 120° feeb ‘and of 
proportional diameter, The tiniber, however, 
{8 not of first quality—netther compact nor en- 


during, The, milk, which exndes is used for | 


rheumatism, Its a Jegumiuous tree... We did 
not notice, it on the, Maranon. I ) 
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Missions... 


-.AS much has been satd against’ the 
practice of earlier missionaries in making their | 
Indian converts “Rice Christians” by, the 
seeular aid they gave them, it is well to con; 
sider the difficulties which beset. the. path of 
thése . pioneer laborers.. Thi Mn Wenger, @ 
-missionary of the Basel Society at Honore, has 
done in # paper read before the Allahabad Con- 
ference, an abstract of which is. given in the 
Church Missionary. Intelligence®.. ‘Many con- 
verts, he, says, by losing caste, on becoming 
Curistians, have, if shopkeepers, lost credit, 
customers, inheritance; if mechanics, have 
Had their whole guild to fight against in ob- 
taining a livelihood. Others, having been 
sorcerers, astrologers, religious mendicants, or 
common beggars, have been obliged to: seek |, 
some entirely mew. means, of support, In 
answering the question “ How to help.them ?” 
Mr. Wenger gave an interesting account of tha 
secular work of the German Mission in South- 
eastern India. Finding that direet pecuniary 
assistanés to coaverts was hurtful, printing and 
book-binding were introduced. Work - was 
thus provided for boys, for well-trained com- 
positors, for educated proof-readéers and Moon- 
shees, for simple, coolies, for good’ mechanics 
and engravers. Weaving establishments were 
also set up, which have been very prosperous, 
The Mangalore establishment pays more than 
5,000 rupees per year in wanes to Christians, 
With this busi is d.rope and bam. 
mock making from aloe-fibers, Other» trades 
were tried, which did not prove 80 ‘successful 
In all cases the beginnings were made by the 
Missionaries, supported’ by friends'and suitable 
lay agents from home. Another ‘mode by 
which the missfonartes endeavored to help their 
converts was in procuring land’ for them, by 
fuking up large farms, which were subdivided 
and leased,. In this way many a convért has 
now, his. own little farm. In every instance 
help was not given by the Basel Missi but 
asennad from it. 








.-Rev. Dr. Newman gives the following 
tema of Roman Catholic progress in China. 
At Tientsin a chapel and orphanage are in. pro- 
cess of erection on the site where the Sisters 
were massacred, and'a new cathedrabis being 
-built in the foreign’ concession, -At. Chefoo 
and Hangkow their buildings are extensive. 
‘At Kiakiang part of their establishment con- 
sists of a tea factory, whose outside trade is 
done by Chinese converts and the inside by 
priests. The profits for 18783 were $10,000. At 
_Sbanghai they are very large landholdérs. “Six 
miles outside the city they have an establish- 
ment covering many acres, including a chureb, 
orphanage, a. college for. 200, boys. and girls, 
and gn observatory: At.Cantop .they..are 
erecting..a cathedral of Hong Kong, granite, 
100 feet, wide and 250 feet long. , The site it 
occupies was once the residence of the Chinese 
Government, but the French army gave it to 
‘the Church. 

“From the bishop to the humblest priest, 
from the lady superior to the least Sister of 
Charity, all wear the costume of the Chinese, 
Yn-the garb of” traders ‘they. penetraté Into the 
interior, and are to-day where ‘no a 
missionary has ever been... They ming stb Poo 
with the boat population on the. Mins at, — 
chow, and on the Pearl River, at 

“do not preach’; they teach. The m het is | 
offered to the people, instead‘ of ‘the Bible. | 
“They are elastic and’ accommodating. The | 
transition from Paganism to Catholicism is | 
‘niddo easy, by an exchangeiof forms and cere- 
monies. The crucifix ad’ apr are. toys in 
the hands.of the natives, The nasser wor- 
ship of the Chinese has its teh ga} the, 
etice th 


worship.of saints Be: 
Money the the most e sper race’ in’ mu 


tpg gpnverts 


..In a recent artigle we., néted. the slow, 
growth of Romanism. in ia. The vicar. 
apostolic of Eastern Bengal says: ‘“ Protestant- 

~ ism, jwith all the, evils” which - naturally flow 
from it; like to.%  blighting: frost. fo ‘spring, an, 
nihilates the hope of ever; seeing our holy, .2e- 
igton grow and floorish im the Pagan ae" 


— 





The «to ae 


sionary’é mero fck Mie Fa gb +S 


“There = ve pi 8 monte saaeniael to the 
heathen. move about and the 


‘people an v brous to, welt baer 


have some resemblance to* amp- 
eo sae ach oe a wns 

marriages,; Muc ris dev: ° 
Keke oer pres sreanijieg ang. 


gil choo pores | Roman fhentflon. ” TUere ore 


also numerous Ras So e, ‘A splendid’ eae 
college has Moedloredted én. Bombay.’ In afew 
places there are monasteries,’ with. native 
monks., Native nunneries are more numerous. 
The baptism of heathen children in; danger of 
death, is a favorite form of labor... Agents go 
dbout to collect th ie ‘There were 1,691 bap- 
tisms of this Kind ‘in'the Madura vicariate’ in 
1871. A large proportion of .the ¢onverts are 
fishermen, and it has been so since the days of 
Xavier; «In; North India; the soldiers con-: 
stitnte the-ereatibulk of) the. Roman, Catholic 
| population.” 


j No reports are more hopetul ea those 
whieti' come statedly from: the Madura mission 


| field... During 1873 100 were. added to the con- 


-_gregations of the Perfakulum ‘station, 60 to 
 Battalagundu., station, and.62 to Tirupayanam 
| station. A) native pastor was appointed for 
Dindigui Church onthe condition, that; the; 
| people raise the whole salary. (25. rupees iper 
‘ month), which! they did; every churchmember,' 
{male and female, subscribing something. At 
| the same plare a literary association has been- 
| formed, comprising most of the , educated 
' Hindus:of the-place, meeting atthe house of a 


' médical missionary, Mr. Chester. 


i ..Mrs. Allen, the missionary of the ben 
can n Board at Harpoot, Eastern Turkey, makes 
an appeal in behalf of the members of the mis- 
sion who have suffered from. the recent severe 
earthquakes in that region. The village Sara 
' Kamush was ‘completely destroyed, the, Pro- 
| testant chapel and pastor’s‘house sharing-the 
géneral wreck. Several other villages suffered! 
much damage and the people were living in 
_ the open air during January, with the thermom- 
| eter ranging from 6 deg. to 25 deg. above zero, 
Aid sent during the spring or summer will be 
available in providing shelter for the impoy- 
erished villages during the next winter. 


..One of the most useful societies at work 
in Tadia is.the Christian, Vernacular Education, 
Society. It has 8 training institutions and 209 
native’ teachers.'> The students in course /of 
training are 90. The number of children under 
Christian instruetion is 7,100, besides 5,000 more 
who are receiving instruction from teachers 
trained by this Society in schools belonging to 
other.societies,, Four million copies of various, 
publications, in 14 different languages, have been 
printed by the Society. There are 27 depots 
for the sale of books and 60 colporteprs, 





...We recently noticed the commencement 
of Bohemian services in Prague, under the 
auspices of. the American Board, The number 
of attendants has steadily increased, until it 
has become the largest Protestant service in 
Prague. Meanwhile, the: four missionari¢s of 
the Board in the Austrian! Empire havé de- 
cided upon a new selection of centers for their 
work. ‘Two are to ga to Innsprueck; to en; 
in labor for the Tyrol; two will locate them- 
selves in’ Bruna, the chief city’ of Moravia, 
wherea cordial welcome seems to be awaiting. 
them ; and one will remain in Prague, to con; 
tinue the Bohemian work already! begun. 


.... The Moravians have for ‘several years 
been engaged in-“missionary labors in 
Bohemia, from which their forefathers) were 
driven out. Since 1870 they have founded 4 
con tions; with 138 members. . As‘ yet. the 
work is attended with considerable difficulties 


lie, Lutheran, and Reformed. The. new etcle- 


siastical law, proposed. by, erpaty if 
accepted a the Reichstag, ithe Give tull recog: 
nition to o her denominations. 


. Increasing enlightenment and knowledge 
ot. the Scriptures are making: the Bulgarians 
dissatisfied with their bishops.’ In one village 
the bishop’s fees were refused unless he would 
preach them a sermon ;,in. another a deputa- 
tion was sent to inquire, ere payment. was 
made, what plans he had for the good of. the 
‘people. [tis remarked upon that these spirit 
ual Jeaders are unable to ssmednza their ree 
dn biblical diseussions. 


_opaee'The labors of Rey. Mn Taylor, of-Cali- 
fornia, have extended from Bombay to’ Calcut- 
‘ta.’ More than 100 members: and) probationers 
are connected with his new church in®the lat- 
‘ter City! A’sda captain stated that he had found 
a Methodist class of 16:memibers' st Aden, in 
Arabia, led by, one. a8 Ne Taglor’a conyers 
from Bombay, i 

ee. Rotin, Catholte priest has takcoi ip 
bis residence among tt ody Island 

‘Jepérs on Molakaf. be © Hest rl frast, Tre 
Shinde te le “had observed the 

Gorpas CHA festival 4 among! his converts. 
cwsusThe Enst“Chinasor ‘Che-Kiang: Baptist 
"Miseion reports/for/1873 2° rilissionaries, 20 
Dative helpers,-ané 29H. mem bers) qaVAYaL 


rrra{l ¢ [ } 





« 


Brahmin lawyer, and presided over by the 


‘holy. 
' the blessings.of those who trust him ” whoso- 


arising from’ the non-recognition by the Aus- | 
trian Empire of any churches, save the Catho. | 





THB INDEREN DiEWN'T. 


The Sundayschool. 


, LESSON FOR, MAY. 17, , 


wy LORD’ ‘erNisteRS yt ut, sis 


i Tar Chilasen of Israch w wete'pecoliarly God’s: 
people. .Ajl people are his, fot he has created 
thém.) But’the:Israclites-were kis: by a special 
| ¢hoice and: call: ) He-visited:themiin their af- 
fliction' ind ‘wrought their deliverance by great 
fwonders. When the angel of death smote the 
first-born of Egypt God protected the first-born 
of Israe] by the blood of the paschal lamb, So 
the first-born of the Israelites became ‘newly 
God's “people through their rescue from bond- 
age and their ransom from death. 
shall be,” he said, “Iam the Lord.” ‘In his 
teaching by types ‘God directed that the’ tribe 
of the Levites should stand ‘for the ransomed 
first-born of all Israel. As: his pecnliar people, 
they were to be given wholly to his service, to 
be supported as his: representatives, to have a 
place nearest his. tabernacle. ; 

The application of the teachings of this les- 
son to all Christian believers is forcibly made 
in the selected Scripture motto, or “Golden 
‘Text,’’ which accompanies it, in the plan of the 
‘International Series: ‘* Ye are a chosen’ geuera- 
ition, a royal priesthood, an holy nation, a pe- 
culiar peoplé,’’: They who-trust:the Lord;Jesus 
\Christ as their Saviour are God’s people ; not 
alone as all thé children of men are his, but as 
a people:rescued ‘from'the bondage -of sin and 
“redeemed . with the precious blood of 
Christ.” They are God’s chosen tribe, as_ were 
ithe Leyites. They are to wholly serve God ; ‘to 
‘trust him for their support; to represent him’: - 
ito live.near him, 

The disciples of Jesus, like the Levites, are 
to wholly serve God. Unless they count them- 
selves his’ servants all the week through, as 
| Well as Sundays;‘they are as: the: ‘‘ strangers” 
who were forbidden to share the ‘duties ‘and 
privileges of God’s ministry: ‘Ye. are’ not 
your own, for ye are bought with a price. 
‘Therefore, glorify God in your body and in 
your spirit, which are God’s,””. Those who, like 
faithful ‘Levites, are wholly the, Lord’s can 
trust him fully to.proyide for them. If they 
seék first the Kingdom of God and his right- 
/eousness, all things needful shall be added to 

| them: The servants of God are the repre- 
|séntatives. "of God. ‘¥e are my witnesses, 
saith the Lord, and my servant ‘whom I: have 
chosen.” ‘The Levites stood mianfully for God 
against theidolaters at Horgb. They aided in 





his worship in tabernacle and temple. They 


“taught the people, from ‘‘the book of the 


‘law of the Lord,”’ ‘ throughout all the cities 


‘of Judah.” Similar duties rest on Christian 
believers. Every word and act of theirs has a 
representative value. They are to stand for 
God’s truth, at every cost, against any idol- 
atrous ‘‘mixed'mhultitade.” They are to aid 
and share. in his worship. . They. are to. teach 
from the hook of his law in the family, the 
Sunday-school, and the social circle, As the 
Levites had anabiding place near God’s_taher- 
nacle, Christian believers are to walk with 
God continually. He is never a God afar off to 


a trusting disciple of Jésus.. Nearness to him: 
| is the privilege and the duty of such a believer. 


Toa share in the inheritance of the- Levites 


, and the possessions of the chosen~ generation 
/ the’ royal priesthood, the yholy nation, the 
' peculiar. people of Christian ‘discipleship, all 
the children of men are invited of God. -No,; 


longer are only the first-born of, Israel counted 
Christ,‘ died for all,”’ and to a part in, 


ever will” may come. 


{3...The Bwangelioal Repository and-: United 
Presbyteriai Review, & wagazine “devoted: to 
the principlés».of~ the Westminster, formn- 
laries,” sees indications in the selection of the 





| International Lessons that the members of the _ 


Lesson Committeé ‘“‘have been swayed, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, in their work.” At 
all events, * in the lessons for the first quarter, 
on Genesis, the tyvelfth chapter; of. that book 
was passed over,’’ and the» questions of the 
Westminster, devotees are: ‘“‘ Why did the 
Committee, 88 , by that chapter? Were the 
cbildren to have no instruction in relation to‘ 
Abraham’s justification by faith?” Indeed; 
they‘ donot hesitate:to say thatan exclusive 
ly Calvinistic: committee. could: not have: lefy: 
out the twelfth chapter of Genesis when seleet~ 
ing lessons -from.that -book.’’- As Genesis xii 
is principally oceupied with thestory of Abram, 


and Sarah at the Court of Egypt, it is possible; ‘Su nday-school works, to Miss Sara J, Tintanas}! 


| the, well-knowa, ns Ha 
‘ nounged...by,. Zign’, ae 


to'diniditheetorydy Gea: xin lof Lat aid bis || OTe : 


that, the Lesson, Committee passed it by for 
the same reason that influenced them, when. 
selecting lessons for the average Sunday-school, 


daughtéfs in the moontainm cave.” Tha meni- 
bers of the Committee may differ. from the 
Repository editors. jn their sense of delicacy, as 
well as in the ‘degree of their devotion to unin- 
spired formnlaries. “That they had no wish to 
rule out the Bible teachings as to “Abraham's 
fustificatton by faith?’ iapyidentin-their selec- | 


‘“* Mine they , 


H 





‘ 






- =e a s lesson on, ** “The Coxenant ‘with 
.” in which t¢tsjdéélagéa) Of the father 
po faithful that. “‘ he believed in the Lord 

d he counted it to him. for righteousness ”— 
more emphatic teachtag on' the ‘point nated 
0 can be found’ in Gen. xil’ ZF sectors the 
old- time Calvinists were accustéméd to’ base a 
distinttive featire of their system on 4 text in 
one of the lessons of ‘the current quarter: “I 
“. ‘will be gracious to whom ‘If’ willbe 
gracious and will-show mercy to whom I will 
show mercy.” ’Thé danger is; however, that 
scholars will come to think more’of ‘the Bible 
than of thé Catechism, unless ““an exclusively 
Calvinistic committee” devotes itself to find- 
ing ‘proof: texts ‘for denominational ‘doctrines 


; a8 the only topic of Sunday-school study. 


-++»The old-time: practice of parrot-recita- 
tions of Bible words as the chief. occupation of 
scholars in the.Sunday-school.is far. less com- 
mon, than two, generations ago; but the folly is 
not. yet wholly abandoned. A writer. in The 
Index ang. Baptist. tells.of prizes; offered, in a 
Sunday-school for.such recitations : 

“One. girl, fourteen. or. fifteen years of age,, 
learned ro recited in a certain Tength of time 
all the NéwTéstament,’ commenting with thé 
second: chapter of Matthew, and ‘also’ Job, 
Psalms, Ecclesiastes, and Daniel. One, thirteen. 
here of age, memorized Proverbs, Ecclesiastes 

Psalms, and ‘nine ‘chapters in Genesis, an 
recta part of it; but it becametoo tedious to 

e teacher, and the pupil did not. recite it: all. 
Qne, fourteen years of age, memorized the New 
Testament, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, from the lat 
of January to the ‘th of Au ist ; but’ her 
qe became sore! -and-she'was:0 a to: step. 

nother memorized more.than one-half of the 


New Testament, Hat gn had to stop st f 
thesame reason.’’ psraaying, tor 


The mere rattling off a string of good words 
without any sensé of their true meaning id very 
wrong if their use is in profanity. It is only 4 
waste’ of time’ in” the Sunday-school * class. 
Scholars are entitled to know what is Goa’s 
trath. Their teachers should help them to’ this 
knowledge, instead of keeping them’ at ‘the 
senseless mutter of words of which ‘they have 
no understanding. * 


--.At the London Convention one. speaker 
said *‘he-belieyed..the success.of their school 
Was more attributable to the secretary than to 
the superintendent.” In America, as. in. En- 
gland, a good secretary is.a power in; any. Snn- 
day-school.. A well-kept. “set. of books?’ .are 
pardly more important: in.a mercantile pi 
lishment. than. ina Sunday-school,, A. super- 
intendent cannot know what, he. owes.and to 
whom be owes it, what stock he hag in store 
and where-to find it, unless he has these things 
properly entered, where he.can examine ithe 
record, And scholars in the Sunday-school 
ought to be counted as, well. worth. looking 
after as is an irredeemable curreney, 


.- «Kt is admitted on.all bands: that a promi- 
hent agency in the wonderfal: revival work in 
Scotland is the singing of American Sunday- 
school hymns. . Where the people haye listened 
unmoved for years; to. the Scotch versions of 
the Psalms of ‘David they are‘now melted into 
penitence or lifted fnto faith through God’s 
blessing.on the heart-reaching strains of the 
simple melodies of: the Sunday-school. This 
maybe confusing to: the critics; but it isa 
stubborn fact. . 


eee Lhe programmes of the various state 
Sunday-sehool. conventions..show. this year. a 
new interest in metbodsi of work... Addresses 
on the importante-of the Sunday-schdol and 
the value .of -eatly impressions ate 10, longer 
in, orders The:questions. What shall we do? 
and How shall we do it? occupy the workers in 
their convocations. 


..»-At the dedication of the Suniday-sehioot 
rooms. in the new. house of worship ‘of, the 
South Congregational chureh,, Springfield, 
Mass., President Porter, of Yale, first pastor of 
the churcl, made ap address. The late-Ohief- 
Justice, Chapman, of Masaachnseits,. “was, the. 
first superintendent of this. school,; and. Mr, 
\Georgée Merriam, the well-known Pablisticr, 
\was his successor. @ 





. Special religious services for childrén are 


lof incteasing popularity and seeming useful.” 
‘nesé in England. The Christian World’ reports 


services of this kind at thirty-five new stations ' 
in Liverpool, in 1878. The average weekly at 
tendance at these services has increaséd fia 
year from, 2,000 to 10,000. . Nearly all. of.,these 
services.are, held on Sunday evenings... : 


_-The"'marrfage by Dr.J. HL, “Vidcenty' at: 


‘ praintield, N. Spot Rev W. 'F. Crattspauthor 


of «Through the Eye to the Heart?’anal other 


teacher, is an- 
a 2 new Spidey, 
» Bad-onQ. woe 


-|,,.,Another°aniom meeting of teachers ‘fore 


: the study-of ‘the International Lessons is eom- 


menced at Hartford, Conn. It issheld:omSatx 





, urday afternoons, se a at eas apel of 
the Pearl-street. Congregational church, and is. 
led by. pastors’ and laymen, . by eyeral. 


Byangelical.churehes., aha a 















Education. 


Prusmpent. Exior, of Harvard, states, in 
his last report, that, after long discussion in the 
college faculty and consultation, with the 
heads of several preparatory schools, import- 
ant changes have beep made in the requisitions 
for admission to college. These changes are 
not intended to require ‘‘ anything more. than 
a boy of. eighteen (the present average of. en- 
trance at Harvard) of fair capacity and imd@us- 
try may reasonably be expected to have 
learned,” Some of the changes are, to take 
effect in 1874, others in 1875 and 1876, For 
1874 the changes are in the requisitions in 
classics and history and in the introduction of 
a mew requisition in English composition. 
The changes in the classics consist in the sub- 
stitution of one author or text for another. 
In history an elementary knowledge of Roman 
history to the death of Commodus will be re- 
quired, Greek history having been required for 
several years past. Candidates will also be 
required to write a short English conrposition— 
* correct in expression, spelling, grammear,and 
punctuation’’—on some subject taken from the 
works of standard authors, the works selected 
being announced from year to year. Thusin 
1874 the subject will be taken from one of the 
following works: Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tempest,’’ 
** Merchant of Venice,’’ or ‘Julius Cesar’; 
Goldsmith’s ‘Vicar of Wakefield”; Scott's 
“‘Tvanhoe”’ or “ Lay of the Last Minstrel. ” In 
18% the translation of easy French (or German) 
prose Will be required. In 1876 the candidate 
must.also be prepared in.one of the following 
subjects in elementary science—the selection 
of subject to be made by himself; Elementary 
Botany, Rudiments of Physics and of Chemis- 
try, or of Physics and of Astronomy. In all 
these changes, says Dean Gurney, ‘‘ the single 
aim of the faculty has been to make the pre- 
paratory course of study correspond more 
nearly with the best possible course of study 
for young men, up to an average age of 18, 
who purpose to pursue non-professional studies 
for four years more.’? The whole tendency of 
the college examinations heretofore has been 
to require proficiency in classics and mathe" 
matics ; and thus the preparatory schools have 
been led to “subordinate ‘the intrinsic fmport- 
ance Of studies to their serviceableness in 
securing admission to college.” ‘Professor Gur- 
ney’s further remarks on this ‘point are’ so 
weighty that we quote them at length, and 
commend them to the careful ‘consideration 
which their importance deserves: 

“Tt is er that the only remedy for this 
grave evil is for the colleges to show by the 
nature of their admission. examinations that 
they will not accept the rudiments of scholar- 
ship as amends for deficiencies in the rudiments 
of:education. The colleges, as the represent- 
atives, of the value of the study of the classics, 
should be especially careful not to give plaus- 
ibflity by any act or neglect of theirs to the 
groundless assumption that the discipline of 
mind secured by the preliminary classical. train- 
ing must be purchased by the sacrifice of some 
knowledge which a well-educated young man 
of eighteen ought to possess. Co-operation 
on the part of the leading colleges is much 
needed in, enforcing upon teachers, and in en- 
abling them to enforce upon their pupils, the 
necessity of thorough training in all the 
elements of a sound education. As soon as 
those colleges unite in demanding of candi- 
dates for admission a thoroughly good training 
in English, no less than in classical subjects, the 
schools which feed the colleges will in turn be 
able to exact from lower schools an efficiency 
which they now atly iack. The service 
which American co — ‘thus indirectly 
render to American education itis difficult to 
overestimate. Were a good degree of pro- 
ficiency in a well-constructed course of English 
studies strictly enforced as a condition of ad- 
mission into our leading colleges, the quality 
of edutation received by all pupils ‘in all 
schools directly.or ‘remotely affected b: 
action would be sénsibly improved. itherto 
a too exclusive concern for Proper preliminary 
training in the classics and mathematics has 
ett off the higher institutions for education in 
this country from.a part of that influence upon 





the lower which itis both their interest.and , 


their duty to exercise.” 


ees. Lhe Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Iil., embraces eight departments. It had last 

year 612 students and over 70 instructors. The 
College. of Literature and Art (woman’s col- 
lege) undertakes to furnish young women 
“equal chances with young men.” 


.».. Professor Alpheus Crosby, author of a 
well-known Greek grammar and other text- 
boeks, who was for seyeral years @ professor in 
Dartmouth College and more recently principal 
of the Salem (Masa:) Normal School, died in 
that city a few days ago, aged 64. 


".++-Mrs. Delia Beardsley, of Winsted, Conn., 
has given $10,000 to found a library in that 
town. One-half of the amount is to be expend- 
ed ‘this year for books, and the other half in. 
vested, the income to be expended annually in 
new purchases. 

-.--Boston is to have a few building for the 
Latin and English high sqhoojs, at an estimat- 
ed cost of $450,000. Premiums of $1,000, 
$800, $600, and $400 are offered to architects for 
the four bast plans submitted, 


such ~ 


Pebbles: | 


An old bachelor in Orleans County, Ver- 
mont, pondering marriage, set the table in his 
lonely abode with plates for himself and an 
imaginary wife and:five children. He then sat 
down to dine, ard as often'as he helped him- 
self to food he put the same quantity on each 


‘of the other plates.and surveyed the prospect, 


at the same time computing the eost. “He re- 
mains a bachelor. 


--»-A clergyman being annoyed by some of 
his audience leaving the church while he was 
speaking, took for his text: ‘“‘ Thouart weighed 
yu the balance and found wanting.” Aftera 
few sentences, he said: “‘ You will please pass 
out as fast as you are weighed.” 


«The fact that the Siamese twins died a 
vatnural death in North Carolina proves that the 
report about their having been shipwrecked 
and eaten as a philopena by the king of the 
cannibals is without foundation. 


.-A Scripture lesson from Punch: Pre- 
ceptor.—‘* Now, can any of you tell me any- 
thing remarkable in the life of Moses ?”” Boy.— 
“Yes, sir. He was the only man who broke 
all the commandments at once!” 


.--eThere is a newspaper in Yokohama, 
Japan, that enjoys the specialty of fabrieating 
falsehoods about the Japanese and the govern- 
ment. It has a press capable of one 10,000 
lies per hour. 


..Better than reading the riot act or calling 
out the fire-engines is the way Detroit has of 
dispersing a crowd. There they simply pro- 
pose taking up a collection for a poor widow. 
It never fails. 


--A gentleman had a valuable miniature 
stolen from him a few days since. ‘Oh! never 
mind,’ said the friend to whom he told his 
loss, ‘everybody is having his likeness taken 
nowadays.” 


.-. “Well, Bridget, if I engage you, I shall 
want you tostay at home whenever I wish to go 
out.’? “ Well, ma’m, I have no objections, 
providin’ you do the same when I wish to go 
out.”” 


«-ssWoman is like ivy—the more you are 
ruined the closer she clings to you. Anold 
bachelor adds: ‘‘ Ivy is like woman—the closer 
it clings to you the more you are ruined.’”’ 


.--»Dobson says his friends seem determined 
to give him the title of Dr. His butcher, 
baker, and all the rest do so ; but they put Dr. 
after his name, instead of before it. 


.«-The Hoosiers like work when itis dis- 
guisedasfun. The other day twenty of them 
handled over thirty-five cords of wood to get 
at a rabbit, which escaped after all. 


.. Women are fast becoming familiar with 
politics. We have heard of a woman who be- 
lieves so thoroughly in inflation that she blows 
her husband up three times a day. 


.-In §t. Louis everybody is considerate, 
and, therefore, a daily paper remarks: “ Two 
gentlemen and a lady left for the penitentiary 
last week.” 

.«“* Where are you going?” asked a little 
boy of another, who had slipped on an icy 
pavement. ‘“Goingto get up,” was the blunt 
reply. 

....She tied the halter to her wrist and led 
the cow to water. The brute took fright and 
gave a twist—‘‘ My daughter, oh! my daugh- 
ter.” 


..Mr. Przybylowiez is the namé of a hotel- 
keeper in Leavenworth, Kansas. It requires 
two men and 4& boy to pronounce it. 


.- That “little birds do in their nest agree ” 
is no credit to the little birds, because it would 
never.do for them to fall out. 


.. Speaking of becoming attire, what thing 
is ‘most likely to become a eons Why,a 
little girl, of course. 


..Boston Post : “Bergh is accused of mak- 
ing a joke. He did it merely to make a ‘horse 
langh.’ ” 

«+s. Why might carpenters believe there is 
no such thing as stone? Because they never 
saw it. 

.. When Julia obtained her pa’s consent to 
her union, she said he was regular old loye- 
letter. 


.+»» A young lady in Vermontis six feet seven 
inches high ; and she isn’t stuck up, either. 


~..-In the Paris gardens you may find every 
kind of roses, not excepting rhinoceroses. 


.-.-Black silk dresses with holes in the 
elbows are said to be much worn. 


~«'p» Motto for creamationists : De mortuis nil 
nisi burn *em. 


:.Church singerg are said to live by luck 





and chants, 


so INDEPENDENT. 








‘Biinisterial Register, 


SETTLEMENTS. 
A RNI 
ma ag P,, Lath, of Wesi Salem, Wis., 


pane, W. N.  Univ., Wilmington, Vt. 
BARTHOLOMEW, A. N., Lath‘, ‘of ‘Trenton, 
N, J., at Greensburg, ‘Pa. 


BELDEN, W. W., C of B t 
DEN, W. W.. Cong, of Bristol, Ct 


se J. ~ “Bapt., of Woodhull, N. ¥., at 
Rutland, Pa. 

aca E."8., Meth., Thirtieth-st, church» 
N, Y. City. 





BLAKELY, J. P., Cong., of Oberlin Theo. Sem.» 
ord., April 15th, Menash: a, Wis. 

BLATTERER, M., R. C., ord., March 2th, 
New Orleans, La. 

BROOKE, B. F,, D.D., of Christ P. an ch., 
Allegheny City, at Christ M. E. ch , Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

CLARKE, E. R., Bapt., inst., Vernon, Mich. 

CLARKE, Enaar W., Presb., of Sterling, at 
Richview, Il. 

CLEGHORN, A., Bapt., of Ottawa, at Cham- 
paign, I, 

DILLMAN, G., Luth., of Columbus Theo. 
Sem., ord. and inst., Wooster, O. 

DOLE, Cuartes F., Cong., ord., April 
Plymouth ch., Portland, Me. _— 

DU — J. ws ~ --sgunen (So.), inst,, April 5th, 


Bey 3 —~ Dm Wire, Presb. (So.),of Colum- 
bia ia ‘Theo. Sem., stated supp Y; Arkadel- 
phia, Ar’ 

ahr geet C., Cong., inst., April 22d, Wilming. 


FINDLAY, J. R., Presb., inst., April 14th, 
Rock Island, Ill. 

GOODALE, 8., Epis., Fremont, Neb. 

GROSS, Mane 8., R. C., inst., April 12th, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

ain? Presb., of E. Granville, at Savan- 
nah, O. 

HILL, Wri114m H., Epis., of Sacramento, at 
ada geles, Cal. ~ 
HOWARD, De Wrrt C., Epis., of Tifftin, O., at 

Pittsburgh. , Pa. 
IRWING, £ 8., Cong., ord,, April 12th, 
Anita, Ia. 


, Witt R., 
Pa, to Virginia City. 


LEONARD, Groraz W., Presb., of Auburn 
Theo. Sem., at Clear Creek, Ia.” 
LODGE, Tuos., Meth., Thirty-fourth st., New 
ork. 
LORING, Joszrn, Cong., of No. Edgecomb, to 
E. Otisfield, Me. 
MAGILL, Marraew, Epis., of Henry, at Mar- 
es, Ill. 
ee US, M. A., RB. C., St. Michael’s, Jersey 
> 


MOGER N. 8., Cong., stated supply, Norway, 


aberoK, W. D., Presb. (80.), inst., April 5th, 
Morganfield a, Ky. 

OLDS, H. H., Cong., inst., April 284, West 
Dover, vt. 

OWEN, D. R., Bapt., Avon, O. 

PARKER, Bade Meth., Warren-st. church, Brook- 
lyn, L 

PERKINS, B. F., Cong., of Victoria, at Viola, 


RAMBAY, J. R., Presb., of Salutha, Kan., at 
Wewoka, Ind. Ter. 


SMITH, Eveene, R. C., of Rhinecliff, at Hyde 
Park, N. a 


SWINGLE, 8. H., Luth., of agg | “ne sr, at 
Prospect Reams Butler Co. wy 


THOMPSON, A. L., Presb., inst. May 3d, Har- 
rison, O. 


TUSSING, 8. C., Bapt., Ceesar’s Creek, O. 


VIOLIER, G., R. C., ord., March 27th, New 
Orleans ta. 


WHEATON, B.B., Bapt., Thorp’s Run, 0. 
CALLS. - 
——- = aos of Howard Grove, to 

Ellisville, W: 


Ke , of Branchtown, 


BACHMAN, sin L., Presb., of Auburn 
Theo. Sem., to Union ‘Springs, N, Y. 

BLAUVELT, L Alstyne, pres of German 
Valley, to Roselle, N. J. ecepts, 

BREWER, H. M., Luth., of Grandview, Ind, 
to Litchfield, fil. Accepts. 

BOOTH, I. P., Univ. oP Canton Theo. 8em., to 
Huntin tington, L Li. A ecepts, 


BRUNDAGE, I., Cong., to Presb. ch, Rochelle, 


BURNHAM, THEODORE F., Presb., of Union 
Theo. Sem., to Freeport, » Fe i ” Accepts. 
BUTLER, E. C., Uaik, of Beverly, to 1st ch., 

Lowell, Mas 
CULL, Txo be t., of Stillwater, N. Y., to 
Miadl dietown, or" 
rr eg Tape. of senate Theo. 
Sem., to Sodus, N. Y. Accep 
DILLINGHAM, J. ors faith of a Kan., 
to Rossvill e, Iil. 
ELLIS, Frank M., Bapt pee Ste, Mo., 
to Michigan-ave. c , Chieago, I 


EMORY, J. C., Bapt., of 4th ch., anaes 05 
Athol, 


Mass. ‘Accepts. 
GILMORE, Wau — Ref. (Duteh , Sprin 
Lake, Ill. Accepts. ¢ ) 7 


GUTELIUS, Fisuer, Presb., fi As gy Theo. 
Sem., to Moscow, N. Y. 
Tuomas, Presb.,; of peng Island, to 
Cong. ch., Greenport, L. I. Accepts. 
HOOP ae NT Fists of Chester, Pa., to 


HUNT, O. B., Bapt., ot N wton Theo, Sem., to 
West 0, Bent, gf Rovapin ” 
HUNTINGTON, Hewer 8., Presb., of Auburn, 

to Caldwell, N. Yo. Aecepts, 
LEYENBERGER, A, J,, Presb.; of Rockford, 
Il, to Dennison City, Tex. ” 


- [May 7, 1874, 


MoKELVEY, Auzx., Ref. (Dutch), Pascack, N, - 








| aoigaen 5 
Por ap EN, Joun, Bapt, of Madison Theo, 


MILLER, a H., Presb., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


ingame 
duu detiarneth, on. 
M 


ORSELL, 

Philip's, Philadeiphie Pa. 
wore 
| tah, @ 
SEELEY, W. H., i of Easthampton, to 

Brookfield, L. I. 


SMALL, E, 8. Bapt., ord., April 16th, Cherry- 


states ss Luth., of Gettybes Theo, 
Sem., to Cobleskill, N. Y. Accepts. 
STEFFENS, F, W., Presb., of Beardstown, Ill., 
to Ist German ch., Galveston, Tex. 
STEPHENSON J. R., Cong., of North Adams, 
to Matured, Kan “Ascepta, 
i nortan Ww. 8 
R. L, to Deering, Me. 
SWEETLAND, Lucius, ee St. amt 8, Jer- 
sey City Hights, N. Accep 
THOMAS, Jonny, Presb., of Hacoate, to Frost- 
burg, Ma. Accepts. 


agg of Union Theo, 
ceepts.. 


ye Media, to St. 

Accepts. . 
GrorceE D. x. Epis., of Calva* 
ioetets O., to Christ cb., Savan- 


Cong., of Woonsocket, 


' THOMPSON, J. M., Presb., of New York, to 


2d ch., ‘antua, Pa. 


WER, F. E., Bapt., of Allston to Worthen: 
st. ch., ‘Lowell, Ma Mass. : 


VINCENT, C. §., Presb., of Auburn Theo, 
Sem. ,’ to Turin, N.Y. Accepts. 


ae W. H., U. P., Fairfield, Pa. Ac. 


VINCENT, W. 8., U. P., Grandview and Harri- 
son, 


WILLIAMS, Guonrax A., Bapt., of Warwick, to 
Ashfield, Mass. Accepts. 


WILLIAMSON, B. A., Presb., of Auburn Theo. 
Sem., to Theresa and Plessis, N.Y. Ac- 
cep’ 


WINDEYER, Watter, Epis., First Ref. Epis. 
ch., Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ Accepts. . 


REMOVALS, 
ADAMS, R. L., Presb., Andover, Il. 
—— J. M., Presb., 2d ch., Belvidere, 


’ 


TO 


BEARD, H. B., Cong., Little Valley, N. Y. 
BENSON, H., Cong., Riga, N. Y. ) 
BOWERS, W. J., Bapt., Penfield, O. 


COBB, Soton, Co Mystic ch. _Medford, 
Mass., resigns, vail iNng . 


COBB, L. H., Cong., Springfield, Vt. 

CRUIKSHANKS, James, Cong., Webster 
Groves, Mo., ‘resigns. 

CRUM, J. H., Cong., Plymouth ch., Pittsburgh, 

Pa., resigns. 

FOLLASON, H., Presb., Lehighton, Pa, 

HERRING, 8. E, Luth., West Fairview, Pa. 

HILLIARD, F. W., Epis., Theresa and Red- 
wood, N. ¥., resigns. 

JONES, J. H., Cong., Bristolville ‘and No. 
Bloomfi eld, 0. 

KATZ, Outver, U. P., Apollo, Pa. 

ee BR. G.; Univ., Huntington, L. L, re° 
signs. 

LEE, J. W., Epis., San Rafael, Cal., resigns, ! 

LINGLE, J. M., Luth., Mt. Carmel, Il. ’ 

Oye, J. F., Unit., Concord, N. H., re- 
signs. j 

NEWCOMB, L., Cong., Pomona, Kan., resigns: 


igre G. A., Bapt, Peru and Bronson, ' 
0. 


PORTER, G. W., D.D., Epis., Constableville 
Suiy ist Port Leyden, N. ., Fesigns, Leaves 
U ‘ 


PLUMB, J. t; Cong., Fort Scott, Kan., re- 
signs. 


ROBINSON, Groner, Presb., Lancaster, Pa. 

ROGERS, H. M., Cong, Mittineague, Mass. 

SEISS, J. A. D.D., Luth., St. John’s, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., resigns. 

STEBBINS, M. C., Cong., Principal High 
School, Springfield, Mass., resigns. _ 

STEWART, ALEXANDER M., D. D., Presb,, au. 
roy, Cal., resigns. i 

STUCK, J., Ref. (Ger.), Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 


THATCHER, C. Ot1s, Presb., Union, N. Y., re- 
8 


8. 

TIMLON, P. J., Presb., Leacock, Pa. 

WEBB, W. D., Cong., Rosendale, Wis. 

WEIR, J. E., Cong., 8d ch., Leavenworth, Kan. 

WHEELOCK, Epwin, Cong., Cambridge, Vt. 

WILLIS, J. H., Uniy., No. Orange, Mass, 
DEATHS. 

—. Apam, Meth., Marion, Ky., April 


‘ 


sain, " Joux N., Pi Circleville, N. Y. 
April 14th, aged 

EASTMAN, O., D.D.; Need, New York, April 
24th, th, aged 78. 

MoLEOD, Jonn N: D.D., Ret. Presb., New 
York, April 27th 2th, aged 68. ; | 

MoSWEENEY, W.,R. C., Nacogdoches, Texes, 
March ist, aged 35. 


PERKINS, oo 
April 1st, 
‘SCHNECK, B. S, D.D., Ref. Gos: ), Chambers- 
pril 19th, aged 69 


roe » New Chester, Wis., 


burg, Pa., A 
SLICER, Hensy, D. po Meth., Baltimore, Ma., 
Sortie’ “Sate ender: t., Rehoboth 
THA' te) 9 
Mass., brit lithe ange rad : —_ 
WAR Rl sab Deposit, ; 
A ee : 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
DAY, Davip o Luth. ord... A 1 at St. 
James’s, New Y York. sailed wend 

1st to join the xe oe 





sar aba oF ner ‘Luth., sh eae 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books. of the Week” 
will dé considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers forall volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. ‘ 


os 


THE ANCIENT CITY.* 


For those who are interested in thestudy 
of the nature and development of primitive 
ideas among mankind no more attractive 
volume has recently appeared than that 
whose title is given above. It belongs to a 
class of works which have within a few 
years past become familiar to the reading 
public, and apparently as popular as 
familiar, respecting the condition. of our 
race in prehistoric times. The materials 
for a knowledge of these early periods 
which the more thorough research and 
sounder principles of interpretation em- 
ployed by modern investigators have 
brought to light are contained in numerous 
monuments, in fragments of written or 
spoken language, in ceremonial forms, in 
religious or political institutions, and in 
allusions or statements scattered through 
such remains of ancient literature as have 
come down to us. 

M. de Coulanges has selected that por- 
tion of this wide field which is covered by 
the extant Greek and Roman writings, and, 
with collateral notices ‘of ‘the. kindred 
Aryan literature of the Hindus, has en- 
deavored to construct a true picture of a 
period in which historical movements, in the 
entire absence of chronological data, can be 
traced only by the sequence of ideas and 
institutions. The work has been done with 
great care and patience, and the results 
thus combined in a single view are exceed- 
ingly striking and suggestive, even if one 
finds himself unable in some instances fully 
to accept them. It is to be regretted, we 
think, that the author did not here and 
there furnish his readers with the means of 
testing the soundness of his conclusions in 
points wherein they differ from those of 
other and perhaps more original investiga- 
torsin the same field; but this omission 
may probably be explained by the fact that 
his design is throughout constructive, rather 
than controversial. 

The theory of the work may be briefly 
stated. The sole organizing principle of 
society among the ancient Aryans, Hindu, 
Greek, or Roman, was religion. ‘The fami- 
ly, which was the primary unit of society, 
was held together not by affection or birth 
or physical strength, but. “‘by something 
more powerful. than these—the religion of 
the sacred ‘fire.”? » Under the operation of 
the same controlling principle and in per- 
fect accordance with natural laws, the 
family developed into the gens, several 
families or gentes united to form the curia 
or phratria, two or more curies or phratries 
formed the tribe, two or more tribes the 
city. It would require too much space to 
follow in detail the steps by which the 
author traces the religious principle through 
each stage of this development. It will be 
enough briefly to indicate them, 

As astarting point in the investigation, we 
find among all the branches of the Indo-Euro- 
pean race a profound belief in a future life. 
We can go back to no period in its history 
go remote that the belief does not then ex- 
ist. But it differed in one essential respect 
from the same doctrine as held among the 
western peoples of modern times. ‘‘Ac- 
cording to the oldest belief of the Italians 
and Greeks, the soul did not go into a for- 
eign world to pass its second existence; it 
remained near men and continued to live 
underground. They even believed fora 
very long time that in this second ex. 
istence the soul remained associated with 
the body. Born together, they were not 
separated by death and were buried to- 
gether in the grave.” Hence came the ne- 
cessity of burial. The soul that had no 
tomb became a homeless and unhappy wan- 
derer up and down theearth. It became 
an enemy to men. It tormented them with 
diseases, blighted their prosperity, affrighted 
them with ghostly apparitions. But buriat 
alone was not enough: . The burial must be 
performed according to certain established 


*THE ANCIENT CrTy¥: A Study on the Religion, 
Laws, and_Institutions. of Greece and Rome. By 
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the year and with a scrupulous observance 
of ceremonial forms food and drink must 
be carried to the grave for the use of the 
deceased. From this to the worship of the 
dead was an easy transition, closely con. 
nected with which was the worship of the 
sacred fire, that was carefully kept alive, 
day and night, from generation’ to genera- 
tion, on the domestic altar. 

: When we come to observe how this wor- 
ship of the dead was held as a doctrine and 
perpetuated asa service, we strike the cen- 
tral point of connection between the ancient 
religion and the family organization. The 
Teligion was purely domestic. The god 
was not, like the later Brahma or Zeus, the 
god of an entire caste. or nation, but of a 
single family. The departed ancestor, it 
was believed, accepted neither offerings 
nor worship save from his own descendants, 
Thelaw, therefore, forbade a stranger to 
approach a tomb. The worship of the 
dead was the worship of ancestors, as was 
indicated by the use of the verbs parentare 
and rarprdfecv to denote it, and the sacrifices 
must be made and the libations poured by 
theson. The same, substantially, was true 
of the worship of the sacred fire, which 
may be regarded as one branch of the wor- 
ship of the dead. It belonged to each family, 
it represented the ancestors, it was a pro- 
tecting providence. The ceremonies of its 
worship were performed within the walls 
of each house, in the midst of the family 
alone, and were kept strictly secret. “The 
hearth was never placed either outside the 
house or even near the outer door, where it 
would have been too easy to see.” ‘‘ Thus 
religion dwelt not in temples, but‘in the 
house; each house had its god; each god 
protected one family only, and was a god 
only in one house.” To the perpetuity of 
this system it was essential that the sacred 
fire should never be extinguished. It must 
cease to glow upon the altar only when the 
entire family had perished; an extinguished 
hearth and an extinct family were synony- 
mous expressions. The greatest misfor- 
tune that could be apprehended for a fam- 
ily, therefore, was that its line might come 
to an end; for then its religion would disap- 
pear, its fire go out, and the whole series of 
its dead ‘‘fallinto oblivion and eternal mis, 
ery. The great interest of human life was 
to continue the descent, in order to con- 
tinue the worship.” Hence, celibacy was 
forbidden; the sterile wife might be di- 
vorced; the childless widow must marry 
the nearest relative of ber husband, and a 
son born of such a marriage was reputed 
the son of the deceased; and, finally, a 
family to which no son was born might 
adopt one, who was then regarded in all 
things as a true member of the family and 
became the lawful heir. 

The author’s application of his theory to 
the explanation of the Roman doctrine of 
agnation, about which so much discussion 
has been had, furnishes a simple clue to an 
intricate subject. and an excellent test of 
its own general soundness. Agnation, ac- 
cording to this view, was a natural out- 
growth of the religious idea which lay at 
the foundation of tbe family unity. “The 
wife was counted in the ~family only after 
she had been solemnly released from her 
father’s worship and initiated into that of 
her husband; the son was no longer a mem- 
ber of it after he had renounced its wor. 
ship or been emancipated; an adopted son, 
on the other hand, was counted a real son 
because, though he had not the ties of 
blood, he had, what was more vital, a com- 
munity of worsbip; the heir who refused to 
adopt the worship of his family had no 
right to the succession; and, finally, rela- 
tionship and the right of inheritance were 
governed not by birth, but by the rights of 
participation in the worship, such as relig- 
ion had established them.” Now, in the 
same manner as this religion “was trans- 
mitted only from male to male, so it is at. 
tested by all the ancient; jurists, that two 
men could be ‘ agnates’ only: when, ascend- 
ing from mate to male, they were found to 
have common ancestors. The rule for ag- 
nation was, then, the same as that for wor- 
ship.” 

Contenting ourselves with this brief state- 
ment of the theory, it will at once be seen 
to offer a plausible explanation of the 
curious doctrine with which it deals. Mr, 





| Maine, who is everywhere accepted as one 
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of the most competent authorities, regards 
agnation as resting on a previously existing 
patria potestas, and he accordingly infers that 
the Hindus, among whom the agnate sys- 
tem of inheritance is fully developed, must 
at some time have had something like the 
Roman patria potesias, the peculiarity of 
the Romans being simply that they retained 
it long after it was abandoned in India. 
The absolute and life-long power of the 
father, which is indicated by this term, he 
regards as a feature common to all prim- 
itive communities, which consisted of fam- 
ilies and groups of families, each directed 
and represented by a living head. But if 
Mr. Maine’s account of the origin of agna- 
tion is correct, and it may probably be 
accepted as such so far as it merely points 
out the order of chronological sequence, the 
only question of real significance still re* 
mains unavswered: ‘‘ What was the origin 
and basis of that unrestricted and awfu) 
potestas itself?” On De Coulanges’s theory 
this question presents no difficulty. The 
origin of the paternal authority was re. 
ligion, and, religion baving made the father 
the central figure and force in the family 
life, it was but a short step to investing him 
with something like divine authority. Al- 
most as a matter of course the whole sys- 
tem of agnation then followed, as the only 
means of perpetuating this constitution of 
the family and society. 

If we have succeeded in pointing out the 
line of thought by which the conclusion is 
reached that religion was the bond of union 
and permanence in the ancient family, the 
reader will readily anticipate the argument 
by which it is shown that this indivisible 
and ever-enlarging family became at length 
the gens, bearing 2 common name and 
maintaining a common worship. The next 
step in the development of the social sys- 
tem—the formation of the curia or phratria 
—involves a somewhat different principle. 
The exclusiveness of the domestic religion 
forbade two families to unite. Each must 
preserve its own worship. But two or more 
might, without abandoning anything that 
was peculiarly their own, join for the cele- 
bration of a worship common to all of 
them ; or they might even conceive the idea 
of a divinity superior to that of the house- 
hold—one who watched over the whole 
group. ‘“‘And this was what bappened,” 
To the new god the united families ‘‘ raised 
an altar, lighted a sacred fire, and founded 
a worship. There was no cury or phratry 
that had not its altar and its protecting 
‘god.” ‘*Each cury or phratry had a chief 
(curion phratriarch), whose principal func- 
tion was to preside at the sacrifices.” 
This new form of association “ naturally 
continued to increase and after the same 
fashion. Several phratries or curies were 
grouped together and formed a tribe "—the 
tribe, again, having its special worship. In 
the same way “several tribes might asso- 
ciate together, on condition that the relig- 
ion of each should be respected. The day 
on which this alliance took place the city 
existed,” and it, in turn, became the sanc 
tuary of a worship common to all the tribes 
that had united to form it. 

We cannot dwell upon the considerations 
which are brought forward by the author 
to sustain these conclusions, nor follow the 
modifications of the ancient system, until it 
passes over into historical and modern 
forms. Enough has been said to show that 
the principle of interpretation here em- 
ployed not merely furnishes a singularly 
consistent and suggestive theory of the 
ancient Aryan civilizations, but points oui 
at least one important element for a com- 
parison of all primitive civilizations. Nor 
is it necessary that one, in saying this, 
should accept all parts of M. de Coulanges’s 
theory. Some qualifications of it will 
readily suggest themselves. It makes no 
account of the possibility—or, as many 
would say, the strong probability—of a 
primitive revelation to mankind. Itregards 


| religion rather as a faculty developed out of 


human experience than as a germinal prin- 
cipleimplanted in the very constitution of 
the soul. As regards the family, it 
seems to make too little allowance 
for the strength of natural affection 
or for. the rude..conditions of primi- 
tive life which made the male the natural 
protector of the family, and therefore 
the inheritor of its possessions and its obliga- 


lions. It may be fairly questioned, also, 
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whether the author has not unconsciously, 


and certainly without. adequate proof, as- 
sumed as the generic type.of family organi- 
zation among the ancient Aryans that es- 
pecially rigorous form which was developed 
among ‘the Romans. But, whatever ‘de- 
auctions may need to be made on these or 
any other accounts, the work must ‘be re- 
garded as indispensable to students of early 
systems, whether social or religious. 





ANOTHER CIRCLE-SQUARER.* 


Srxog the death of De Morgan the circle 
squarers and paradoxers have lived in peace, 
with no one to molest them. All his wit 
and logic was, of course; insufficient-to an- 
nihilate them: your true ‘circle-squarer can 
never be put down by anything short of 
killing, and neither wit nor logic is fatal. It 
is a pity, though, that our readers cannot 
have the benefit of the racy comments the 
great mathematician would have made on 
the book before us, which is perhaps the 
most elaborate, pretentious, and absurd in 
the whole literature of the subject. The 
air of profound wisdom and self-satisfied 
authority with which absolute nonsense is 
uttered would be extremely amusing if it 
were not a bit provoking. For example, on 
Page 150, Proposition I: 

‘The respective and relative motion of three 
gravitating bodies revolving together and about 
each other is as four to three, or one and one- 
third of one primary circumference. I have 
always considered this proposition as self- 
evident on the face of it, and that no mathe- 
matician would deny it and hazard his repu- 
tation on sustaining the denial with proof. 
Bat, as I shall perhaps be called on for proof, 
I add here at some length the solution of 
the problem after my own method, as fol- 
lows”: [to the extent of sixteen pages]: 
Now the statement is just as absurd and 
without meaning as if he had said: “The 
primary affection of a rainbow is in the 
key of A flat.” Some few things the author 
states distinctly and apprehensibly; but as 
a rule obscurity, vagueness, and incoheren- 
cy characterize the whole work, and it isa 
great pity thatso much time, paper, and 
ink should have been wasted uponit. It 
may do harm, too, to half-educated or 
crotchety people, who are always eager to 
accept what is paradoxical and opposed to 
“the teaching of the schools,” to borrow a 
favorite phrase of the author’s. 

It is a curious fact, however, that more 
than twenty years ago, from reasoning 
entirely inconclusive, and which similarly 
applied in the case of any other planet 
would lead to altogether erroneous results, 
the author calculated the distance of the 
sun as 92,285,568 miles, which is much near. 
er the truth than the value generally ac- 
cepted at that time (95,600,000). Naturally 
he makes a good deal of this coincidence, 
which, he argues, proves the correctness of 
his reasoning. Of course it does no such 
thing, since other results deduced by him 
in the same way are absurdly wrong, and 
the coincidence in this one case is merely 
accidental. 

The lectures on polar magnetism are 
little better than the rest of the ‘book. 
What is true in them is not new, and what 
is new is not true. In short, the whole 
work is a piece of quackery. 
“QUADRATURE OF THE CIRCLE, containing Dem- 
onstrations [of the Errors of Geometers in Find- 
ing the Approximations in Use. To which are added 
Lectures on Magnetism, etc. By JOHN A, PARKER. 
New York; John Wiley & Son, 1874; 
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We have heretofore spoken in such 
baarty terms of praise as we thought they de- 
served of the successive issues of the Jnterna- 
tional Scientific Series which the Appletons are 
publishing.» The four volumes now before. us 
are The New Chemistry, by Prof. Josiah: P. 
Cooke, Jr.; The Conservation of Energy, by Prot. 
Balfour Stewart; Animal Locomotion, by J. Bell 
Pettigrew, M.D. ; and Responsibility in Mental 
Disease, by Henry Maudsley, M. D.; and.it 
might be sufficient tosay of these in. general 
that they maintain well the standard of the 
earlier issues. Prof. Cooke’s volume is @ re- 
production of a course of lectures delivered in 
the autumn of 1872 before the” Lowell Inati- 
tute, in Boston, and is an attempt;to set. forth 
in popular style the modern theories,of chem- 
istry, and to indicate the great advances. that 
have been made in this science within the last 
few years. The author’s high position in hie 
special department of chemical physica is. 
guaranty of the soundness of bis views; and, 
while specialists will differ from bim on some 
points of theory, the general reader may accept 





this work as the one from which, better than 















any other yet published in this Country, may be 
obtained a systemiati¢ and satisfactory aécount 
Of the present state of chietiiical scienée, aceorii 
panied with sufficient illustration to relieve the 
Giscussion from dryness and help to fix the 
leading prineiples well in memory. ; Professor 
Stewart's treatise on The Gonservation of Energy 
is so nearly akin to the one.which we have just 
noticed that, while the latter is an investiga- 
tion of the laws and phenomena of the constit- 
tents of the material world, the former is a 
discussion of the laws which govern the struct- 
ure and workings of the universe itself. Nosci- 
entific doctrine, probably, has played so great a 
part in recent Investigations and speculations 
as that which is known as the ‘‘conservation 
of energy,’ or perhaps more popularly as the 
** correlation of forees.’’? This doctrine it is 
Prof. Stewart’s design to explain and illustrate 
in such a manner as to meet the requirements 
of general readers and make the work a suita- 
ble introduction to more advanced study of the 
subject ; and he bas so far succeeded that his 
book may be considered to contain, if not the 
very best, certainly one of the best elementary 
expositions of this important theory that has 
yet been attempted. The American editor has 
increased the usefulness of the work by adding 
two-essays on closely related topics: one, by 
Prof. Josepb Le Conte, on the “‘ correlation of 
vital with chemical and physical forces”; the 
other, by Prof. Alexander Bain, on the ‘‘ corre- 
lation of nervous and mental forces.”” Dr. 

Pettigrew’s interesting work on Animal Loco- 
mution may possibly attract even a wider circle 
of readers than either of those above named. 

Most of us probably have not been accustomed 
to think of walking, swimming, and flying as 
very elosely related movements; but Dr. Petti- 
grew very pleasantly shows us that they *‘ are 
in reality only modifications of each other.” 

** Walking,” he says, ‘‘ merges into swimming, 

and swimming into flying, by insensible grada- 
tions.” In proof of this statement, we have 
the fact that ‘“‘most quadrupeds swim as well 
as wa'k, and some even fly ; while niahby marine 

animals walk as well as swim; and birds and 

insects walk, swim, and fly ‘indiscriminately.” 

The: author’s main purpose; however, is 

mot to describe these several operations, 

but to simplify our conceptions of flight— 

“this most delightful form of locomotion ”’— 

and to show that ‘‘the same elements and 

forces employed in constructing locomotives 

and steamboats may and probably will at no 

distant period be successfully employed in con- 

strocting fiying machines.”” A chapter on 

** geronautics” very naturally, therefore, con. 

cludes the volume, which will be read with in- 

terest even by those who may not fully share 

the author’s anticipations. Dr. Maudsley’s 

book discusses in a plain and common-sense 

way a question which has of late attracted a 

very considerable amount of attention with the 

general public as well as among specialists. 


..«.The last number of The International Re. 
view, which, by & change of fashion, is dated 
“ Msy—June, 1874,” is quite as successful as 
either of ite predecessors in printing eminent 
names in its list of contributors. _ Its most con- 
spicuons article is President Porter’s able essay 
on John Stuart Mill, in which the philosopher’s 
defects are kindly but clearly pointed out; the 
historian, Edward A. Freeman, writes of “First 
Impressions of Rome,” and General Francis A. 
Waiker discusses a topic on which he speaks 
with authority—that of “Indian Citizenship.’’ 
The closing sentences of Mr. Freeman’s essay 
seem to us good sense in good English: “Rome 
has exchanged her ecumenical pontiff for a 
local bishop. _Her temporal dominion is gone; 
even within her own peninsula. She is not the 
mistress of Italy; but the head. Her king is not 
king of the Romans, with Italy or the world as 
dependents on the Roman king and people ; he 
is the King of Italy, the chosen chief of ana. 
tion among whom the citizen of Rome bas no 
privilege over the citizen of Syracuse or Aosta- 
History cannot pretend to fathom the depths of 
infallible dogmas; but. history shows that the 
spiritual and the temporal power of Rome arose 
from the working of the same causes, and it 
shows too that; now that those causes have 
utterly passed ‘away, there is no longer any 
more ground for asserting the universal domin- 
jon of a Roman pontiff than for esserting the 
universal dominion of a Roman emperor.”” The 
essay on “‘Art at the National Capitol’’ does 
notseem to usof avery bighorder. In Oldand 
‘New for May the principal feature is the con- 
tihuation of Dr. James Martinean’s able dis- 
€hesion of “ The [Roman Catholic} Charch and 
its Pretensions’—sanctity, catholicity, and 
apostolicity being the:claims controverted. In 
the ““Récord of Progress’ are some interest- 
fag’ statements ‘concerning the increased num- 
ber of books 6b history, biography, and travel 
takeh from the Boston Library after the issue of 
Mt. Wihisor’s catalogue of works on those sub- 
jects.‘ The view popularity of these books 
@itistd a falling Off in the mumber of novels 
Gale for. ‘The crivicisms ou the: plays of 
Shakespeare in the Journal of Specudative Phi, 
iosophy are continued in the April number of 
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that periddical by Mr. D. J! Snider's essay on 
the “Midsummer Nigit’s Dream.” Another 
subject Which ‘has been hitherto very ably 
treated im this magazine is taken up again’ in 
Mr.:‘Thomas Davidson's “Conditions of Im- 
mortality according to Aristotle.” 


''..4.Of neW! editions of books already ap- 
proved Mr. Hale’s ‘‘Sybaris and other Homes’” 
appears—or, at least, some part: of it does—in 
Workingmen’s Homes (James R. Osgood & Co.), 
a book bearing e/sub-title whieh perfectly de- 
Scribes ite interest and yalue—‘ Essays and 
Stories, by Edward E..Hale and others, on 
the Homes of Men who Work in. Large 
Towns.’”’ Of the new pages those occupied 
by Mr. Josiah Quincy’s clear account of 
what has been done in Dedham are noticéable. 
The rest of the topics discussed, new and old, 
include “How they Live in Naguadaviek,” in 
Boston, and in Vineland ; “Homes for Boston 
Laborers,” ‘Co-operative Homes,” dnd 
“*Cheap Trains on Railroads.”” Mr. Hale isa 
minister of the Gospel, and his sermons do 
grand service for Christ not alone in his great 
church, but in the byways and hedges. These 
tracts, new and old, deserve a very wide circle 
of readers and avery carefal reading. The 
fourth edition of Rev. William Rounsevilfe Al- 
gers: The Poetry of the Orient has been pub- 
lished by Roberts Brothers. The book first 
appeared as ‘The Poetry of the East,” in 
1856 or thereabouts; an enlarged edition under 
the present title was issued by the same pub- 
lishers in 1865; and now it reappears from the 
same plates, witb the addition of some thirty 
pages of the author’s original verse. The 
book we learned to value years ago. There is 
very much thoughtful reading to be found in 
it, and we are glad that its excellence is likely 
to be made known to new readers: Roberts 
Brothers have also published a cheapér edition 
of Miss Preston’s translation of Mistral’s 
Mireio, now two years old. ' 





NOTES. 


Lez & SHEPARD announce a “* Life of Charles 
Sumver,’’ prepared from materials left by him 
in the hands of his literary executors.’ The re- 
maining volumes of the complete edition of 
Mr. Sumner’s works sre now in the hands of 
the printers. The proof-sheets of this edition 
seem to have been going through the press 
with a carefulness of revision seldom equaled, 
The, Congregationalist says that it ‘had the 
pleasure of a visit the other day from a gentle- 
man of slight figure but venerable aspect, who 
politely asked fora file of 7he Boston Recorder 
for 1856, and then, producing 4 roll of already 
much corrected book ‘proofs, sat down to a 
half-hour’s repeated, most scrutinizing, and 
rapid comparisons thereof with an article in 
the paper. This was none other than Mr. 
George Nichols, of Cambridge, who has. all 
along been in charge, of the revision of 
the works of Mr. Sumner,” the object 
of bis visit being to verify a quotation 
from The Boston Recorder. ‘‘Eyery proof,” 
The Congregationalist goes on to say, “ while 
Mr. Sumner was living, was first submitted to 
Mr. Nichols’s séverély critical examination for 
verifications, corrections, and suggested modi- 
fications of every character. With his marks 
the proofs then went to Mr. Sumner, who took 
up and decided upon the points raised by the 
reviser, and then back to the printer; and, 
aiter the necessary correction of type, a second 
series of proofs went through nearly the same 
rounds.’? It was this same Mr. Nichols, we 
believe, who submitted Little, Brown & Co.’s 
edition of Burke to & similar scrutiny. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE BRIC-A-BRAC SERIES. 


Personal Reminiscences of 
Famous Poets and Novelists, Wits and 
Humorists, Artists, Actors, Mu- 
sicians, and the like. 

EDITED BY 
RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 
“INFINITE RICHES IN A LITTLE RooM.”—Marlowe. 


THE BRIC-A-BRAC SERIES is a unique collection 
of books, to be published at intervals, in which there 
shall be gathered from the numerous biographies, 
autobiographies, and memoirs that have lately ap- 
peared all the reminiscences worth preservation of 
the men and women who have done so much to make 
this century one of the most brilliant in the annals of 
English literature.. Each volume will be complete in 
itself and will contain a condensation of one or more 
of these biographies. A careful index will furnish a 
ready guide tothe contents of the different volumes, 
in which, under the capable editorship of Mr. R. H. 
STODDARD, it may safely be asserted there will be 
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CET THE BEST. 


The Best Piano Instructor: 








Peters’s Helectic.:................ Price, $3 25 
The Best Organ Instructor: 
inkel’s New Method............ Price, 250 
The Best astrnetpt for the Voice: 
udden’s School for the Voice..Price, 3 50 
The Best Guitar tar Instructor: 
Worrall’s Guitar.................. Price, 150 
The Best Collection for Male Voices: 
Bi = © ROR: AEE. ce, 150 
The Best om n. for Mixed Voices: 
tus % Ultra Glee Book......... Price, 1 50 
The Best Dellention for Church and Home: 
EE .---Frice, 1 50 
The Best School Song Book 
Ppler TIONOOS. ...c0crcnne<tepsrese oe Price, 0 65 
The Best Instructor for Accordeo 
Sedzwick’s cian lete Method.. -Price, 1 50 
The Best Instructor for Concertina : 
Sedgwick’s Complete Method..,.Price, 158 


Published and Mailed, postpaid, by 


J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


SWING. 


TRUTHS 
For To-Day. 


Spoken in the Past Winter 


BY DAVID SWINC, 
Pastor FOURTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, CHICAGO, 
22mo. Tinted paper. Mailed, prepaid, for $1,75. 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 
117 and119 State street, Chicago. 
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CATALOGUES MAILE. 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 

P. 0. Box 3567. 481 Broadway New York. 


A GOLDEN HARVEST FOR AGENTS. 
OUR FIRST HUNDRED YEARS. 
THE LIFE OF THE REPUBLIC ILLUSTRATED. 
A Popular History of the United States by 
Cc. EDWARDS LESTER, 

author of “Glory and Shame of England,” “Life 
and Public Services of Charles Sumner,” etc. 12 parts; 
commencing July 4th, 1874, and issued one. each 
month, and completing | the yori te. July éth,, raise 
thaking a royal octavo volume of $00 
cents each. Agents wanted in every low. Address 


UNITED STATES - PUBLISHING Co., 
13 University Place, N.Y. 


B. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 











a fund of choice and fresh anecdote 
and g gossip, enough not only to justify the general 
title of the series, but the line of Marlowe which has 
been selected as its motto—“ Infinite riches in a little 
room.” 


NOW READY, 
The Initial Volume of the Series, 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 


Chorley, Planche, and Young. 
One vol., 12mo, beautifully bound in extra cloth, 
black and gilt, $1.50. 

Seldom has so much amusement been crowded be- 
tween a single set of not large covers as may be found 
in the first volume of the BRIC-A-BRAC SERIES. 
Owing to Mr. Stoddard’s careful and judicious editing, 
we have here in a nutshell all the best things from the 
three recently issued books of biography and reminis- 
cence, by or about Chorley, the Athenzum’s musical 
critic, Planché, the popular dramatist,and Young, the 
eminent actor. The pages fairly brim with descrip- 
tions, quips, and dotes anent f: philoso- 
phers, poets, wits, actors, singers, politictans—men 
and women now sut of the world in which they were 
once so busy and conspicuous. It would require the 
repetition ot the entire index to give a full idea of the 
g people discussed and described 
here. Napoleon III, with his diamond eagle, just 
before he sported the famous real one at Boulogne; 
George III, with his querulous ways; delightful Mali- 
bran; our own Hawthorne; Byron the reckless; 
Count D’Orsay, still princely in his poverty ; Thatk- 
eray the rolicksome; Bulwer, Kean, Lady Blessington, 
Tom Hood, and scores of others, for whose names 
even there is no room. 


Will be sent postpaid on receipt of the price by th, 
hers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & 60. 


No. 654 Broadway, New York. 


NOW READY, 
A NEW WORK BY DR. BUSHNELL, 


FORGIVENESS AND LAW. 


BY HORACE BUSHNELL, D.D., 
Author of “THE VICARIOUS SACRIFICE,” etc, 
One vol. 12mo, cloth......... $1.75. 


THE VICARIOUS SACRIFICE is one of the 
most notable contributions ever made to American 
theological literature, and this volume, Forgiveness 
and Law, derives additional interest and importance 
from the fact that it is designed to retire the last 
half, or Parts III and IV, of the Vicarious Sacrifice. 
For the exposition of the atonement doctrine which 
he there gave Dr. Bushnell has substituted what he 
now regards as a more scriptural and better view. 
The reader will at once see the same hand and tos 
great extent the same mind in this new exposition, 
which will be eagerly anticipated by all interested in 
theological discussion. 


*,* Sent postpaid upon receipt of price, by 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & Co., 


654 Broadway, New York. 


Do not buy a new Singing Book for 
your. Sunday-school until you have ex- 


amined 
‘ROYAL DIADEM.” 
Booksellers and Music Dealers all 
over the country have it for sale. If 
youcannot get it in your town, send 
25 cents for a copy of it, in paper cover, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY), 
76 East Ninth Street, New York, 


91 Washington Street, Chicago. 
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WORGESTER'S |= 


Recogmized.as Ax Authority by the 
Departments of the Nation- 
al Government. 

In one of the many circulars with which the 
publishers of Webster's Dictionaries are flood- 
ing the country the statement: is made that. 
Webster is the national standard and exclusively 
recognized at Washington. It. adds that the 
executive printing, the debates and official 
records of Congress, the. publications of the 
Smithsonian Institution, ete., etc., are all made 
to conform in orthography to Webster’s Quarto | 
Dictionary, ete.: We invite the attention of the 

public to the following correspondence, as 
showing how utterly unwarrantable is this 
claim of exclusive recognition. 





DEPARTMENT OF JU! 
WASHINGTON, February. 24! fib, Bie 

Gentlemen :—Your agent has called my attention to 
a circular said to have been “issued by the publishers 
of Webster’s Dictionary and widely distributed,” to 
the effect that Worcester’s Dictionaries have been 

di ded by Congr 
ernment, and that Webster’s is the only dictionary 
cecognized as authority. 

What is meant by discarding one dictionary and 





adopting another Ido not know; butlam willing to. 


say that in the Department of Justice both diction-: 
aries, as well as Richardson’s, are. deposited in the 
library and used for reference. Each official of the 
department, of course, has his own authority for 
spelling; but in al) printing done under my direction 
the authority of Dr. Worcester ts ADOPTED AS THE 
STANDARD. 
Iremain very respectfully y 
CLEMENT HuGH HILL. 
To MESSRS. BREWER & TILESTON, Boston. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


EFICE OF ETARY 
" “ as 2th, is74. 


MESSRS. BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers of Worces- 
ter’s Dictionaries: 

Gentlemen :—I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt: of your note of the 18thr inst.,!m which you 
state that cireular has been issued by the publishers 
of Webster’s Dictionary and widely distributed to 
the effect that Worcester's Dictionaries have been 
discarded by Congress and the Departments of Goy- 
ernment, and that Webster's is the only Dictionary 
recognized as authority. You request me to state 
whether any such action has been taken by this De- 
partment. 

In reply thereto, I have to say that both Worcester’s 
and Webster's Dictionaries are used fot reference in 
the Treasury Department, but that Worcester’s: is 
relied upon as the Standard for Spelling in the printing 
done under the direction of this Department. 

Very m9 ey 
WM. A. - RICHARDSON, Scoretary. 


Ooms Pa Raat ae ier: t 


Sr:—At the cob vohemede of the operations of 
this Institution I referred the question as to the Dic- 
tionary the Smithsonian should adopt as the standard 
for spelling and definitions to a commission of literary 
gentlemen, and on their recommendation adopted 
that of WoRcESTER, which has been continued as 
THE STANDARD to the present time. 

Yours very truly, 
JOSEPH HENRY, 
Sec’y Smithsonian Institution. 

Dr. T. M. BREWER. 


Watton Fob. eect 


Gentlemen —The report; having ‘been miade that 
Webster’s English Dictionary is adopted as the stand- 
ard by national officers, to the exclusion of Worees- 
ter’s, I take occasion to say that so far as the Library 
of Congress is concerned Webster has never been 
followed in orthography in printing. its catalogues, 
reports, or any other documents. On the contrary, 
wherever proofs from the Congressional Printing 
Office embody the innovations upon English ‘orthog- 
raphy as established by the tsage of all great writ- 
ers which Webster introduced. they are invariably 
returned with corrections restoring the established 










spelling. Very respectfully, 
AR; SPOFFORD: 
Librarian of Congress. 
Mussrs. BREWER & SHearee, es a ; 
5,000 AND 
COPIES ORDERS 
DAILY 
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AND THAT SORT-OF THING. BY 
DUDLEY WARwER. Revol Oe aces Oa: 
ries, $1.50. 


A charmingly fresh and attractive series of travel 


depicted with the same felicitous: touch and rare 
humor which. make,“ My.’ im, @ Garden,” 
“ Saunterings,” and “ Backlog Studies”. three of the 
nowt aptigtitcey beck tn Aisotiden titevature. 


WORKINGMEN’S HOMES. 
Essays and Stories. By EDWARD E. HALE. * Witha 
Letter to Mr. Hale from Hon. Jostan QUINOY. 1 

Yol, 1émo.. Paper, %5 cents: Cloth, $1.2.” | 


A book of peculiar value and interest to Working- 
men: and to those who duly appreciate the signifi- 
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PATENT LANDAU AND LANDAULETTE 


panes in one Carriage, convertible from one to the other in five minutes’ time, wakes 


and-an. Octagon 


Landau Summen 
‘Sizes of an beautiful carriages. 
SERS CAN SAVE LARGE ‘ 


build 


Glass-Front Laudaretie for Winter. We 


IONS BY COMING ‘OR SENDING DIRECT TO OUR 


Factory, WHERE THEY CAN always get the finest and best.of work at ‘‘ Factory Prices.” 
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| H. KILLAM & CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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A sor of fe tne gro Grn ning Ati, 
giving excellent sketches.of character and describ- 
“A romerkat!y entertaining 0+ novel” eye Mrs. Mow 
“A remarkab! aa says J- 
ton in the NewYork Tribune. 


LIFE UNDER GLASS. 
Containing Suggestions toward the Formation of Arti- 
' ficial Climates. By Go. A. SHOVE. 1 vol,,16mo. $1. 


An ingenious and not chimerical plan for bringing 
the tropics into our Northern latitude in Winter and 
Arctic coolness in Summer, for the comfort. and. cure 
of invalids, especially of. of consumepeivens 


BAEDEKER’S EUROPEAN GUIDE- . 
BOOKS. . 

By special arrangement an American edition of 
these oelebrated Guide-Books, which are unequaled 
in the fuliness and. aceuracy of their information 
and are famous for’ 


Maps. This edition includes the following Books: 

BELGIUM AND HOLMAND:).....600..60062053 $1 75 
THE RHINE. ...........0;2000+ taeveeencnecacenes 00 
NORTHERN GERMANY....,...25s0cees0 sees ene 00 
SOUTHERN GERMANY AND AUSTRIA...... 3 50 
PARIS ASDNELENEE Ae ae gpeeeteces 2.00 
‘SWITZERLAND... 250 





These Guide-Books.are abundantly. ft 





Mapsand Plans.’ f é 


|g Persons intending to visit Europe will eve the 


great advantage of procuring Baedeker’s Guide- 
Books, to aid ap pemps = programmes thore in- 
telligentiy. 


* For sale by Booksellers. Sent postpaid, on recetpt 
ad atten by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
NOW READY: 


Charles Sumner’s Great Work, 


PROPHETIC VOICES CON- 
_CERNING AMERICA. By 
- Hon. Charles, Swmner. Cr. 

8v04 cloth-extra; with Por- 


trait, $2 00. 


“TheTtue Philosophy 0 of History.” 


THE ‘SECRET ” OF’ CHRIS- 
TIANITY. By Rev. 8. 8. 
Hebberd. 12mo, cloth, 
$1 50. 


“The Admirable Essayist.” 





|'BRIEF ESSAYS AND 


BREVITIES. By Geo. H. 
Calvert, author of seeenes ; 
His Life. and Works. 
Essay.” 12mo. $150. 


tn. be Remembered.” 


* NARRATIVE 








- 16mo; paper. \ BSvets. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of the price. 
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Publishers, “BOSTON. 
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Valuable Religtous Books.’ 


he Best Popular Commentary Pub- 


lished. 
The Annotated Paragraph 8 Bible. 
p According to Salle ert aps Explanatory Notes 4 
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¢ Theat recommend it to teachers of Bi ‘ery de- 
Fprove an classes 
tnd Sabbath fd Sabbath i seool to whom iw invalu- 


veh xerer veto) rare 80 byte on oD sean. 
of God been condensed 
ae volume."—N. Y. Observer. 


A pyimony By Kk ef che story of Christian Doc 
D nah yeviae inthe Un alttops. by by 
logical Honey'g. Salt Two volumes, octavo. Oe ee 
Liye on the Gospel of John. One volume. 
Price 


SPURGEON’S WORKS. 

Sermons, in uniform styles of binding. Nine series. 
$1.50 each. 
| Morning by a or, Daily Bible Readings. 
One volume. Price, $1.75. 

Evening by Evening; or, Readings at Eventide, 
for the Family or the Closet. One volume. $1.75. 

The Saint and his Saviour. One volume. $1.50. 

John Ploaghnian’s ‘Taik;: or, Plain Advice to 
Plain People. One volume. 9% cents. 

Helps tothe Pulpit, Sketches and Skeletons of 
Sermons. One volume, Price, $2, 


' Pulpit Themes and Preacher’s Assistant. By 


the author of “ Helps to the Pulpit.” One volume. 
Price, $1.75. 

Autobiography of Elder Jacob Kuapp, One 
volume. $1.75. 

Either of the above sent by mail (postpaid) on recetpt of 
the price. 

SHELDON & COMPANY. > 

NEW YORK, 

THE BEST SHORE EP GUIDE TO 


HURD AND HOUGHTON, NEW YORE, 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, CAMBRIDGE, 
have now ready thé edition for 1874 of A 
SATCHEL GUIDE FORTHE VACATION 
pe! Sc 5 EUROPE, jan So nad 
and compr na a yet published 
Sor eee gives- the pepsin 
press injarmation ie tune’ ‘and: in buloge 


Bice in f in fall leather, $2. 
For sale by. alt Beoksellora.- ELS 


A CATALOGUE of the PUBLICATIONS of 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


ion Philadelphia, 





inno 





will be mailed free on appl 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


~ LIFELIKE 
STEEL ENGRAVING, 


By RITCHIE. 


The. most perfect likeness 
of the great Statesman ever 
published. Ready for deliv- 
ery in May.. .Sent for one 
New Subscriber. Particulars 
elsewhere. 


BAIRD’S 














FOR PRACTICAL MEN. 


My new revised and a eh isigea Cate PRAC- 
a CAL AND SCIENTIFI pages, eee will 
sent, free of postage, to any one ee Will favor me 


Wich his addrens. 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD, 
Industrial Publisher, 406 Walnut 8t., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE FREEMAN, 
A FREE RELIGIOUS JOUR feed 
Published at Leavenworth 

A representative F ponent of of the. liberal an4 
promresaive séntimer SO 

Devoted to religion, politics, and polite litepatnte. 

Open to the discussign ing 
the Rnterests of mankind. eo two lars. a Your, 

TWO CH WoMOs "Spring and ,Autnmn”—1sx1 i 
inehosi ae to gach & 
No other paper ‘in nthe bee 'e eres OF offers as goods 


premium at as low yp Address 
BURKE & STREET, Leavenworth, Kansas. 


D. APP TON & Boowgny 
PUBLI 
ban a 551 IND BOOKS 


Circulars sent toany address on amumentinn. ‘ 


Dreka’s 
Dictionary B lotter. 














A combination of Blotting Case with co: list of 
words which writers.are liable. to ape incorrectly, 
For sale by Stationers a sents. ® and at 

1083 CHESTN UT si ibe Priest 





Do not buy a new Singing Book for 
your Sunday-school until you have ex- 


amined — 
ROYAL DIADEM.’’ 
Booksellers and. Music ‘Dealers all 
over the country have.it for sale. If 
you cannot get it in your town, send 
25 cents for a copy of it, in paper covers 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY), 


76 a Ninth. a New — 








(3d Sa a a 

SEND FOR, SEECIMEN, Gouy, of LOUUE'S 
aspomioa tactics! | & 
~ . $t.50---THE NURSERY. * 


Les 
SOMES stented acest cen. 


KUARNT, .& KUEERs AND. ‘KURIOUS. 

















MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
BIGLOW & “MAINS © - 


MAY ANNUAL, 


Containing 6 Néw ahd acetal bi 
Songs — 
FOR SUNDAY CHOOT ANNIVERSARY 
NOW) READY. ~— <2 
Price, 5 cents;-$4 00 per 100 cupies. — 
BICLOW & MAIN; Publighers,, . 
76 E. Ninth St,, Rew York. 


SONGS OF GRACE ANB "GEORY. 
alee fee Reed ay 


pie Se eee oe 


Sia New ‘Soa 
oF 
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READ WHAT THE 


NATIONAL 
Quarterly Review 


EW METHOD FOR THE PIANO- 
Embracing all the latest improvements in 
the Technics of the instrament 5 3 pe. Exhaustive 


les and Ch 
series of Studies from the » sontent 
yy, HUGH A. CLARKE. Large 4to, pp. 256. - 
ia; Lee & Walker 


ae here copied My highly laudatory, but 
we cheerfully het the work has abundant 


merits to ustify ova nm Se pt» esti- 
mate. iS ose er our mugs ~~ friends who are best 


the’ Piano,’ published ton. ut_ the latter 
howd now be , be rather called the ‘Old Method,’ for it 
is proper to sa A it is much behind the time in 
several ¢ essential nection ars, although constantly ad- 
vertised as ‘New,’ thereby deceiving many who can- 
not aford t to lose "hate ee oney. 

“Among the new a which the work before 





bs eontae are the of scales in double thir 
k —— in use in ‘the eipzig pS tt et Dre 
the introduction of five-finger ex The 


tions embrace a wide range and present ‘an e: 


sr Junior students and 4 wr aun the roe 
ulary at the end of the work worth a pod part of i 

price. 7 cuntaans the Italian, Frene a4 

vords a: ad pase es used in piano music, all rendered 

glish. To these remarks we n y 

mmend Clarke’s ‘New 


as i as in every family, where music is taught or 
studied.” 


CLARKE’S 


New Method for the Piano-forte 
has the — gon of all teachers who have exam- 
ined the work by ee had at book and music stores. 

by mail. Price, $3.75, 
LEE & WALEER, Music P , Philadelphia 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
MUSICAL GARLAND! 


Duets for VIOLIN and PIANO. Price $2.50. 
New and attractive arran; wy i~ a SEP. WINNER 
of Galops, Waltzes, Mazur ,» Quadrilles, and 


Fotpourris, for Violin with yy ‘accompaniment. 
Pages Sheet 


MUSICAL FLOWERS ! 


Duets for FLUTE and PIANO. Price $2.50. 
Similar in design to the “ Musical Garland,” but for 


Flute with Piano is aepepamnent: 160 pages, Shee’ 
Music size, well fill 


FLUTE BOUQUET. Price $1.50 


a Section including a great variety of music for 


VIOLIN AMUSEMENTS. $1.50 


Sim: in design to the ‘lige First-rate, easy 
violin. ‘Music. 
Two books by SEP. WINNER. 
ical G 


taining, however, asmuch Flute 0 
ao Piano accompaniment. 


THE RIVER OF LIFE 


continues to attract general attention as one of the 
Bee BORDA T-SOROCL Song Books ever published. $30 
per 


dd 
The above books for sale everywhere. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 
Do not buy a new Singing Book for 
your Sunday-school until you have ex- 


amined 
‘ROYAL DIADEM.” 
Booksellers and Music Dealers all 
over the country have it for sale. If 
you cannot get it in your town, send 
25 cents for a copy of it, in’ paper cover, 








are not solarge 
Flowers,” con- 
r Violin Music, but 





BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY), 
76 East Ninth Street, New York, 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 
SONGS FOR THE SANCTUARY, 

11 and 113 Win tieat ST.. NEW’ YORE. 


EDUCATION 
FORT EDWARD INSTITUTE. 
teachers. 











r 

thirtesn weeks A 27th. 's board 

and and common aS eager: Christian but LT 
G, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


All Having Children te Educate or School 
Taxes to pay will find profit in + el. ~~ 5 bene 
cational Monibiy.” Price 20. cta., 0 

J. W. ERMERHORN 200, +7) 7 Bond t w..N. Y. 


PENNINGTO T i J. 
Terms Sa pt teas WAS is as 
Golden Hill Semi for ¥ Ladi 
port, Conn. Ye im Mises EMILY Fs el 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


wae ers 
buliding on Madison 
ore Twenty-third-st.) 
SOMETHING NEW. 
LOTS OF FUN! 


Endless Amusement for both Young and Old. 


They are sure to PLEASE 

The Great Puzzles sxeieoes, esteeasee 
ae here for cents. A 
COMP: , 155 Broadway, New York. 

£97-Five Packages $1.00, one dozen Packages for $2.00. 


. &C 1 
Fe ag ah Xi 1: Ae 0., 59 Sadia. 




















and 
Me- 
Albums and Photographs of ebri- 

F omeag Lantern Slides a species * ‘Manufactur- 
Materials. n >re- 








Phowosrap ‘Awarded First i 
4 st Vienna Exponition. 

Yor 20 cents. 
aaeats Oatae i cute, 9. B. ostED Naseeu, Bc 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Sli Ste Hagraring 


CHARLES SUMNER, 


_ {Size 19x24), 
NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. 
SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Particulars Elsewhere. 








THE YANKEE 


LETTER FILE AND BINDER. 





d pecking awa 
tae cre aed ofan 


COVERS, which are ac -— 
th MALLETS, PUNCH. 

TING. You can BIND your BOOK INSTANT. 
LY when taken from the file,as seen in 

CK WALNUT 


made of BL. d BRA 

and warranted all we say or money refunded. Don’t 

purchase others! until you ‘examine. For sale by 
onery dealers. 8 R 

ufactured by 


DUNHAM & CO., 
OFFICE AND FACTORY, 46 CENTER STREET. 


NO ONE 
Interested in Home Amusement 
SHOULD FAIL TO ORDER 
THAT GREAT SOURCE OF PLEASURE AND 
PROFIT, 
“THE GAME. OF AUTHORS.’ 


Itis both Amusing and Instructive, can be played 
by from 2 to 12 players, subject to 48 changes. Printed 
on twelve books. This is the most popular game in 
the country. We havejust published a superior edi- 
tion, much more durable than others. It will last a 
lifetime. Sent postpaid toall for $1.00. Address 


FRANK SCHAFER & CO., 


Youngstown, Ohio. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


THE TWO BOOKS 


HO with splendid steel onerevis 
CL DLZ OF DOMESTIC 
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OLD MATDS, 


ts Young Men, Men en and Women of al al 
pas ky cane & 
Biarccscope; a 


reaees 
classes : 


SCOPE ; ey boa Ti fe Reeper (Clock orWatch); 
ora Music Box; ‘Or a id” mye ty ny = 
Album ; or a Stand Kerosen Lamp for your or: 
or a Fine Saseagens or Webster’s Lllustrated Quarto 

onary ; . vee -renowned € Gengeary 
Groups: dre Fine Violin; or ¥ Serine of 
ora 
Gun;ora pinet worth ‘ah by simply working 
up Zar unpugupied Gime, tae 

of the M. pots legitimate 
and res ples ™m: meee gem say Lotinen S.: Ad- 
dress M. H. P. CO. ‘st 2th street, New 





ANT AGENTS—$75 to 
month, everywhere, male and fem: Leg 
troduce the Ree 
MO. oe FE. 
HINE. 


month 
Ewice that amount made. Address B& 
CO., Boston, Mas: —— York city Pittsbur; Pa. 
Chicago, Dll., or St: Louis, M fo. alt wh, Fe» 
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friend, Lient.-Col, Peters, U. 8. Army, from facts dictated 
ae himself. The on) Sehr blished. soyti 
iatorveal nbn illus- 
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schools and F milies. phan, el 
CYCLOPZDIA OF THINGS WOR' KNOWING; 
or, 35,000 Wants Supplied. All you want to know about 
— Leaps yb housek ig vase a 
ONITLLIR'S BIBLE AND PUBLISHING Hi 
1102 and 1104 Sansom street, Phisdelpnia. . 


~ ie. 2 Sie 


with our gra: 


goMBINATION PROSPECTUS. 


eer THING Even Tr 
“Tete RA sell ee ee in every TRIED and good 
9 r life in one county. 
ication, or co’ late 


outfit sen d, on Tecelpt of $1.50. Addr 
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ANTED AGENTS IN EVERY COUNTY IN 
AMERICA to 
or INFORMA’ 
1 pages. 
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household recipes and is 








eir money. 
House, Ann A: 


“PLUGKY AGENTS 


can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free. 


E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay 8t., N. ¥. 
Agents Wanted for 


PROF. FOWLER'S GREAT WORK 


m Manhood, manhood, and their Mintel 
Tater-Helations je Ove. ite 








AWS, Lower, 
Agents are selling =— aday. Sen nd 
for 8 ecimen papesas and Cora to ts, and see why 
's faster than book. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Pail delphia, Pa. 
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cx. FAR WEST! 


WILD SEND FOR 
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ive. WILEY, WA N & EATON,  frartford, Ct. 
HE WESTERN RURAL. now the most 
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and Family a, ip 
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America, is $2.50 we copies for Agere ‘or 
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2s. ‘Three mon trial for only 50 cents. 
H. N. F. LEWIS, Publisher, Chicago. Agents wanted. 





WORKING CLASS, Male or Female, Por 
Employment at home, day or a pow 4 
cone Fao valuable e package. of 
one with six eens ee op, 
M. YOUNG & CO., ne %8 Greenwich m. re A 





my, OxS 
0 ngra’ and 4 by Mee on pee 
uable receipts, together furnish 
reliable ons for families an qoune eople of 
th sexes. We publish a SP. 
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for Ladies’ W: and 
solntely necessary. 10, O00 BOLD MONTH. 
e sive comfort and sa NO 
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ast, a WANTED! 
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GENTS WANTED.—Men or Women, Wine a 
x or $100 forfeited. Valuable sam: 
at once to F. M. REED, Eighth Now York 
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‘Agents W Wanted. - 
READ! READ IY. READ!! 


RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 


It isan undoubted fact that we give with THE IN. 
DEPENDENT to New Subscribers more beautiful and 
valuable premiums than are offered by any other 
weekly religious paper published. 

We go further, and allege that no subscriber to any 
other weekly religious journal published on this continent 
or in the world gets so much in real value for the money 
paid as does a Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 


We are determined to print not only the BEST, but © 


the CHEAPEST paper published 


OUR CREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874 


is a large and splendid of? chromo, 17x21 inches, de- 
signed and painted by the eminent artist, Mr. F. B. 
Carpenter. It is printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material. No EXTRA EXPENSE HAS BEEN 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE PRE- 
MIUM OF THE YEAR, AND IT-IS REALLY A BEAUTI- 
FUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC ART. 
Itis now ready for delivery. 


WHAT WE WANT. 

We need hundreds, yes, th ds of th ghand 
efficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusive and 
uncanvassed territory; and we can offer them such 
advantages and inducements as will not only render 
the canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very profit- 
able. We cannot offer every subscriber through our 
Agents a $5 gold piece for $3.25 in currency; but, 
being the owners of valuable plates and copyrights, 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With this valuable 
premium, it will be an easy task to get subscrib 
ers; and, consequently, we offer advantages to 
an Agent that no other paper can give. Will our 
readers and contributors send us the names of any 
persons who are engaged in canvassing, or any who 
would be likely to engage in the work? Let all who 
desire an agency and a choice of territory send at 
once for our circulars and terms. 





H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 


3 Park Place, New York City. 
Box 2787. 


AGENTS WANTED 1 the new book 


“Tell Tt All” 


By Mes: T. B. H. Stenno: 
of Salt ‘Late Oly. With an werton ‘by ne 


Beecher. The uit Aviabiography. & 








dorsed by Governors, Lane prem manus udges, 
sand eminent momen. as a work of extraordinary 
CAUTION. All other 
RE IMPOSITIONS. 
See that your Mrs, Stowe's Introduction. 100,000 
will be sold. Outte read ready. Pull particulars, testimony, — 
etc., sent free to all. Worrmueton & Co., Hartford, 


ware CENTENNIAL 





TED 7 
A complete Encyclopxed “9 ining Coun- 
ties, Townshi moms Vil oly see maatee Moun- 


tains, ae —— age Climate, Popula- 


ears ne, igs ‘Agente make asic 
month. Send for circular. ZIEGLER & McC YY, 
Philadelphia, Pa: or Springfield, Mass. 


We have a line of best 
ff om tee for Traveling 
Loca! ent: 





offer extra chances to re- 
Hable men. 


Agency Supply Co., 
8 SCHOOL ST. 
ton, Mass. 
Samples of above sent ESE... $1. 


WANTED | TMEDIATELY. 


MORE YOUNG iG MEN TO 
eer rEy LEARN PELEGRAPHY, 
rat ts ats, emt 
Supt. U. T. C., Oberlin Ohio. 


| PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Work for Everybody. Good Wages. Per 
manent Employment. “Men and Women want- 
ed. Full particulars free. Address 
W.A. Henderson & Co., Cleveland, 0., or St. Louis, Mo. 


will out! Truth 
Agents, old and young, VR 
Gur Feongh aud Atesen See 
TES aaa 














ELRY, BOOKS, ANDGAM 
Greatest inducements to 


agtness See nt ay! 


culars sent at FREE toall. 
CKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


“EVERYBODY'S FRIEND.” 
JOSH BILLINGS ILLUSTRATED BY 
THOMAS NAST. 
general 


PSA Cape Rog a “Eocageser ral 

Agents’ ieee g gies 
“irnree months {0 cents. 

Guide. 

W ne Comite aon is every cit city in Ip the Unite tor for 


PME scar... 
Sumner. Sold only by Seteoesladion. Apply to 


Butler & Fleetwood, 47 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 
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“MY CHERRY TREE, . 


BY BELLE W. COOKE. 





Hast thou caught a cloud, 
As it drifted by, 

In thine arms, that stretch 
Toward the changeful sky ? 


Hast thou strung its pearls 
On thy branches, bare ? 
Have they burst in flowers, 
Gleaming white and fair ? 
Didst thou call and call, 
Till some kind heart heard, 
Coming like the flight 
Of a silent bird 


And along thy boughs, 
Bright the garlands wove, 
Thee to deck with light, 
Like the bride of Love? 
* * * * * 


Ah! one week is past, 
And my bride forlorn 
Robber winds have tossed 

And her garments torn. 


“ «~~ Pale as is the cheek 
Of the bride of Death 
Are the snow-like drifts 
-In-the garden path. 
She hath lost her gems 
That the Spring brought down, 
But the year will bring 
Her a richer crown. 
Though its red and gold 
And its amber bright 
May not make of her 
Any lovelier sight, 


‘ Still her work of life 

y Will fruition bring, 

‘ Measured by the sweet 
ied Promise of the Spring. 





ii ANALYSIS OF FOREIGN TRADE OF 
THE UNITED STATES: 
P * BY EDWARD YOUNG, PH. D., 
; CHIEF OF U. 8. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. 





* A CONSIDERATION of our foreign debt, in 
®@ recent number of Tue INDEPENDENT, led 
to the conclusion that it amounted to the 
large sum of $1,260,000, 000. 

It may be proper to inquire: I. What 
have we received for this’ indebtedness? 
II: Under what circumstances was it re- 
ceived? III. Is it stationary or on the in- 
crease? and, IV. What are the prospects 
of its early liquidation? 

‘Po’ the first question it may be replied 
that our foreign debt is largely due for Eu- 
ropean products and manufactured goods; 
and to the second, that the late war diverted 

“men from ihe accumulation to the destruc. 
_ tion of capital, and to replace that capital 
we had to borrow of foreign nations. 

I our imports consisted mostly of luxu- 
_Ties, the large outgo of the precious metals 
and of national and other securities neces- 
sary to restore the adverse balance of trade 
would be calamities; but this is not a fact. 
Although the amount of our importations 
of silks, fine laces, jewelry, precious stones, 
watches, wines, spirits, tobacco, fancy 
goods, and the like are large in the aggre- 
gate, yet they do not equal the aggre- 
gate value of articles of comfort—such as 
sugar, tea, and coffee—and of necessity, es 
pecially those which enter into the pro- 
cesses of domestic industry and are repro- 
ductive in their nature—such as wool, hemp 
flax, hides, lumber, metals, dyestuffs, etc’ 
Had we not thus been able to borrow these 
articles of prime necessity, our railroads, 
mills, and works of every kind and the 
opening of new lands would have been far 
less, By thus borrowing a portion of our 
implements of production and distribution 
abroad, we have placed ourselves in a posi- 
tion which will make it easier for us to pay 
our foreign and domestic debts. We have 
borrowed productive power, and the Pos- 
session of this power, by enabling us to em- 
‘ploy labor on a large scale, has attracted to 
us productive power of another kind—that 
of human intelligence and mtscle—as rep- 
resented in the hundreds of thousands of 


_ able-bodied emigrants who have landed on 
‘ our shores during the last decade. This 


. influx constitutes g permanent addition to 
~ our wealth-producing forces ag well as to 
OY nations! eng 








To, reply more fally to the first teuniry | 
‘it will be necessary to submit an analgete of 
the imports. : 

The following classified prroattie shows 


the net value of the merchandise imported 


into the United States during the 11} years 
ended December 8ist, 1873, after deducting 
the re-exports. 




















1, Food. 
Breadstuffs...... aiiniipaniotan eeees 
Fish. /......62 °. 28,411,126 
se i 
2. Raw Materials, ' — 
pS eH etiee theeeinn 1,844,963 
Bleaching po 7,626,971 
Cotton, PAW. .. c0see-.cecsesescaee® 33,367,957 
Chemicals, .,.,,..ccessecerescences 181,297,071 
WY CRCUMS, .... cecvecccccccacdeccccce 35,018,141 
BAX, TAW.........cececeesesees eves 8,117,045 
GUIS... ss rsecsercerecceenersees® ; 
Hair, horse, etc...........+0....+¢ 8,481,646 








"WOEsiencscrsbslsthectecscataschse 128,206,792 
me BTID 60.795,114 
‘ 95,116,567 

Iron, pig 

Steel, 

Copper, brass, and manufact’r’s smn 

Tin and tin plates............... ,. 109, 

Zincand manufactures.......... amu 377,711,283 
Total necessaries. ......:....04. $1,419,472,304 





), 145,495,922 
De EP Pe eae te WE aa $1,175, 438,817 
CLASS II. LUXURIES AND UNNECESSARIES. 


$38,325,078 
Dress GOOS.......cescececcccncseccedec-copeeces 185,575,758 


eee e weer eeeeeneeeeseees 





$891,97,910 





coat 85, per cent, the two latter aggre- 


gating-61 per cent., or more than four-fifths 
of the total importations during the last 
11} years: 

In reply to the third question—Is the debt 
stationary or on the increase ?—it will be 
only necessary to submit a statement of: the 
course of trade. during the past year, as 
compared with the preceding one. The 
merchandise imported during the year 
ended December 81st, 1872, was of the 
value of $655,964,699, while in 1873 it 
amounted only to $595,248,048. In 1872 
the specie value of domestic. exports was 
$452,143,558, and of foreign $16,694,395, 
aggregating $468,837,948; while in 1878 the 
domestic produce and manufactures ex- 
ported reached the sum of $550,103,085, and 
the foreign $17,659,375, amounting to $567,- 
762,410, or more than $99,000,000 in excess 
of the previous or any preceding year. It 
will be seen from the above statement that 
there was an apparent improvement in the 
foreign trade of the United States for the 
year recently, closed over that in 1872 of 
$159,641,113, and, after deducting the dif- 
ference in the wareliouse accounts, a real 
improvement of exactly 153} millions, 

Gratifying as is this improvement in the 
year under review, it is not quite sufficient 
to reverse the balance of trade. It is, 
therefore, necessary to institute a compari- 
son between the imports and exports in the 
latter half of the calendar year 1878 and 
those of the same period in 1872. Toshow 
the articles imported in which there was a 
diminution and of those exported in which 
there was a decrease the following tables 
are presented : 

The following table shows the values of 
the principal articles imported into the 
United States in the six months ended De- 
cember 81st, 1878, as compared with those 
in the same period of 1872 : 
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Unenumerated articles............cccceceseeee $479,256,545 

Of the manufactured articles embraced in 
Class IV about 112,000,000 worth consist 
of glass and’ china-ware, fine linen, cotton, 
woolen and leather goods, books, fine 
cutlery, and expensive clothing, which 
should be added to luxuries, and balance the 
remainder to articles of comfort. Of the 
‘Sunenumerated” class $34,000,000 would 
be a large estimate for articles of luxury, 
while the remainder should be equally 
divided between necessaries and comforts. 

With the changes above indicated the re- 
sult will be shown in the following 





RECAPITULATION. 
1. Articles of Necessity............ $1, 419,472,304 
Add from unenumerated...... n» 222,621,078 
“$1,642, 100,076 
I. Oomforts......... $1,175,155,451 
Add from Class IV............ 779,397,910 
Add from unenumerated.... 222,627,772 
$2,177,181,133 





It will be seen by the above statement that 
the cost of “‘ luxuries ”—although including 
such articles as carpets, dress goods, furs, 
gloves, silks, fine clothes, and watches, 
which at the present day may not improper- 
ly be classed: as ‘‘ comforts,” if not ‘‘ nec- 
eggarjes *—reaches only to 19 per cent, of 
the value of the whole, while articles of 
comfort constitute 44 per pent, ond af 





Reta i. oc. W483 .0d655,5.09 $17,684,674 
in valu oe rts of 
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Table showing the value of the following 
articles, the produce and manufacture of 
the United States, exported during the six 
months ended December 31, 1878, as com- 
pared with the same period in the year 
1872: 
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For the six months ended December 81, 
1878, the imports of merchandise were of 
the declared value of $263,481,915, as com- 
pared with $310,820,077 imported im the 
same period of 1872. The total exports in 
the same half year were of the specie value 
of $276,828,879 in 1878 and $21,546,891 in 
1872—a decrease of $46,898,162 in the im. 
ports and an increase of $45,282,488 in the 
exports, beng an apparent improvement of 
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over $92,000,000, but reduced to $76,500,000 
by the excess of merchandise withdrawn 
from warehouse, 

So favorable a change in the trade of the 
country would, if continued, not only turn 
the current of trade in our favor, but grad- 
ually, though slowly, reduce the volume ot 
national indebtedness. The. debt is not, 
therefore, on the increase; but either sta 
tionary or on the decrease. 

It must not be forgotten, however, thatare- 
vulsion in business occured during the half 
year under consideration, resulting in adi- 
minisbed demand for the products of Euro- 
pean looms and workshops. And, although 
our consumption of foreign manufactures 
continues small, yet areturn of real or sup 
posed prosperity will result ina large in 
crease of imports. Should these consist in 
large part of necessaries—especially if of 
those raw or partially manufactured articles 
which enter into the processes of domestic 
industry—their importation will result in na- 
tional benefit, not in disaster, 

A reply to the fourth question—What are 
the prospects of the early liquidation of the 
debt ?—must be deferred until our financies 
are settled upon a sound basis and our in- 
dustries recovered from their present 
paralysis, If, however, the debt re- 
mains undiminished no alarm need be 
felt on account of its magnitude. While 
not sharing in the opinion that a national 
debt is a national blessing, we believe that 
without this borrowing of capital the coun- 
try would not have so soon recovered from 
the effects of a destructive war. By thus 
borrowing a portion of our tools of pro- 
duction, as has already been stated, it has 
become easier for us to pay our debts. To a 
country so vast in extent, so affluent in all 

the elements of true prosperity, enriched as 
she is by the contributions by other coun- 
tries ofhuman intelligence and muscle, as 
well as by other forms of productive wealth, 
the possession of a debt of twelve hundred 
millions should cause no uneasiness. 


Washington. 


Wasuineton, May 2d, 1874. 


Tue currency bill sent back by the Presi- 
dent to the Senate has been disposediof, and 
prominent Republicans are endeavoring to 
frame s compromise measure which can 
receive a majority of both branches of Con- 
gress and the signature of the President, 
The fact that the friends of the rejected 
measure consented to silence when the vote 
was taken indicates that they desire har- 
mony on this important subject, if it is at- 
tainable, for the occasion was a legitimate 
one for debate. If Mr. Logan, or Mr. Mor- 
ton, or any other advocate of expansion had 
seen fit, here was fine chance to attack 
the President and to make the new issue for 
the fall elections. We have heard a good 
deal of subdued threatening of late—that 
the inflationists ‘would go the country” 
and “smash the party.” But, after a week 
of sober thought, the apostles of easy money 
concluded to postpone their onslaught upon 
General Grant and to await any proposi- 
tions which the Senate Finance Committee 
may see fit to make. The Democrats- 
of the Senate are in about the same posi- 
tion on this question—that is, hopelessly 
divided. Their ablest man, Mr. Thurman, 
defends the President for bis veto, and he 
is regarded by many Democrats throughout 
the country as a prominent candidate for the 
Presidency in 1876. Both parties in the 
Senate. would like to compromise on this 
controversy, if it is possible; and it is now 
believed that it can be done, though nobody 
attempts to deny that it is a difficult work 
and that there are considerable chances of 
failure. The only plan which promises 
success is that of establishing free banking, 
and providing that as bank-note currency is 
increased the legal-tenders shall be called 
in. One proposition provides that for every 
two dollars of new bank-notes issued one of 
legal-tenders shall be destroyed, until the 
entire amount of legal-tenders left outstand- 
ing is three hundred millions. The bank- 
notes are by law redeemable in legal-tend- 
ers or coin, and the theory is that this pro. 
eess will gradually raise the value of paper 
money to that of coin, Jt is also proposed 

to provide by lew that any holder of legal. 
tondere may a} will exchange thems for four, 
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and-one-half ‘per ‘cent.:'gold. bonds: This | 


‘would soon make the legal-tenders as’ good 
as gold or nearly so, and there would spriog 
up all over the country a lively demand for 
greenbacks, which‘the national banks would 
have to satisfy; and it is argued that ‘this 
would soon bring the Government notes to 
par with coin. I do not undertake to vouch 
for the soundness of any of these schemes; 
but they are supported by some able mem- 
bers of Congress, and there isa steady dis- 
position on ‘all sides to harmonize differ- 
ences, and I believe it will be done. 

The House of Representatives passed the 
Legislative Appropriation Bill on Tuesday, 
and several important provisions were added 
to it in Committee of the Whole. ‘A long 
debate took place in regard to the abuse of 
the contingetit fund of various departments 
and bureaus, and especially in regard to the 
purchase and use of horses and carriages. 
Two or three Republican members at; 
tempted to laugh or sneer down the attempt 
atreform. ‘It was a small business,” they 
said, “‘to make such a fuss over the’ pur- 
chase of a few horses and carriages”; but 
the House did not think so. Some of its 
leading members know that prominent 
Officials haye been guilty of ordering the 
purchase of elegant turn-outs for family 
and social use which were paid for out of the 
funds of the Government. Some others have 
sent furniture to their, private houses which 
wes bought with United States funds. 
Others stil! have had the services of serv: 
ants in their private houses who were paid 
by the Government. ‘It isa small’ busi 
ness!” cries out the man With easy ‘con- 
science; and he was sharply reprimanded 
on the spot by Mr. Hoar, of Worcester, who 
insisted that such an abuse could not be a 
small matter., Nobody objects to any rea: 
sonable allowance for carriage-hire, ‘and 
any department that needs it should have its 
own carriage; but the House very properly 
provided that in no case shall'the property 
of the Government _be diverted to a private 
use, nor shall any person in the service and 
pay of the United States be ‘‘ detailed” tc 
the private use and benefit‘of any one. It 
is true, I suppose, that for this reform w: 
are indebted’ mainly to that unforcanate 
**$1,600 Jandaulet” of the Attorney-General, 
and ‘itis equally true that he is no worse 
than ‘many others and there is a kind of 
unfairness in singling him out for criticism; 
but this is always the way of: the world. 
The offender who is caught takes the lec- 
ture and the punishment; while others, quite 
as guilty, go unwhipped of justice. 

There is a good deal of feeling here 
among the colored people over recent de; 
velopments in regard fo the Freedman’s 
Bank. This is an institution which has its 
main business here, with branches in differ, 
ent cities, and, was organized under a con: 
gressional act, for the benefit of colored 
people,. Its deposits, which amount to 
three or four millions, are mostly from 
colored people and in small sums. The in- 
vestigation of a House committee into ‘its 
affairs shows that its managers are guilty of 
shameful mismanagement, if not of actual 
knayery. White men who, while pretend. 
Ing to be the special friends of the colored 
race, will take the. money of poor old col. 
ored men and women and lend it out on 
poor security, so that large losses ensue, are 
fit oply for the pillary.. .The savings of the 
poor in all civilized,countries are guar rded 
With special cure; but in this case feng of 
thousands of dollars were lent, apparently 
as a matter of favor, on wretched ‘security, 
Fortunately, the bank ,ig now in better 
hands and, efforts, are makivg to retrieve 
the character of its management ; but there 
will be-considerable losses in any event. It 
is thought that, if depositors will be patient, 
that their only loss will be their interest for 
a limited time. D. W, B. 
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WHERE the pastor shows an interest! in 
Bible study the people will study the ‘Bible. 


Rey. George A. Peltz, of the South Baptist: 


chareh, Newark, N. J); is well known as a 
leading: Sufday-schodl worker. He -says,i in 
ee the local penenat his 
Parish: 


“ Bible-reading toni our. prayer-meetings., me 
the more.general services ‘on. the Sabbath _ 
become very conspicuously ctistomary. 

turn to the Bibles with as ciuebaateral- 
ness as Lo their hymn-books, For this we are 
devoutly thankful. No Bible-studying church 
ean be weak and fickle.’ 


Noung ani and Old. 


AT THE WINDOW: 


BY MARGARET. J. PRESTON. 





‘Pat tired looking out at the houses 
And up at the patch of sky, 
And down on the streams .of people, 
That never and never get by. 


“I wonder how lobg TI have waited, 
Evening by evening here, 
Sure that I saw him coming; 
I think it must be a year. 


“‘T needn’t have stood and listened 
At the top of the stair all day, 
If only. I'd heard them saying 
A word of his going away. 


“* And nobody ever told me 
When be went; but I miss him so! 
And the house is all strange and empty, 
And that is the way I know. 


“Tm hungry to have him kiss me; 
T'm tired, aud I long‘te creep 

Right into ‘his dear warm/bosom, 
Like a baby, and goto sleep, 


“While I'd hear him mumble ‘ Darling’ 
With his mouth against my hair ; 
Oh! now, when the quiet dark comes, 

I think he must want me tere, 


‘When the lamps in the street ai lighted 
And their flare on the wall shines dim, 
I wonder if ever his heart aches 
For me as mine aches for him! 


* And then I’'veso much to show him 
,Of all that L think and do ; 
For somehow it doubled the sweetness 
If only he shared it. too. 


“Pye waited so long to té}) him 
That I’ve heard three blue-birds sing, 
And that down in the. sunny border 
A daisy is blossoming. 


‘‘Hark! There’s a step on the pavement 
Like his; but . .... .it passes by. 
[ll hide in the folds of the curtain, 
Where nobody sees, and cry.” 


Ah! pitifal little weeper, 
Nursing your griefs so dumb, 
You are but one of the watchers 
Whose darlings will never come! j 





NO BIRTHDAY. 


‘BY PAUL COBDEN. 








Ir was a: sharp November day... There 
Was no summer warmth in the air, no sum, 
mer green on the grass, no summer flowers 
in the garden, and nosummer birds in the 
leafless trees. Men buttoned their over- 
coats closely around them and hurried along, 
making bitter speeches about the “bitter 
weather; women, ‘though well protected 
with heavy sacks’and furs, shivered “and 
talked about the“ raw air”; and poor chil- 
dren quarreled with. each other and cried in 


“the streets; with no thought of November, 


‘but knowing only that. they were very un- 
comfortable. ; 

And.yet, while the sky was gray,,and the 
wind biting, and everything without wore 
a forsaken, lonesome look, | summer air and 
summer pleasures made many a bome glad, 

“ Out of the way,.small boys! _My horse 


“waits for nobody !” exclaimed a man, a8 his 


horse flew over the paved street.. There 
was at once a general scattering. —Shiver- 
ing boys and half-clad little girls took.them, 
selves quickly out of the: way—all but one 
little girl, who ‘drew ber ragged’ shawl 





around her and walked so leisurely across 
the street that the man was obliged to stop 
his horse for her to get out.of the way. 
*: Why, little girl,” he caljed out, “what 
makes you soslow?” 
**T ain't afraid of no horse, gentleman,” 
she-said, 
“But, you don’t want to be killed, do 
you?” 
‘“'Wouldn’t care if I was,” 
“What's your name, little girl?” asked 
the gentleman, who had stopped his horse 
» by the sidewalk to talk with the child. 
‘* Just what folks have a mind to call me. 
*Tain’t nothing to me what»my name is. I 
; know-what your name is, though, It’s Mr. 
Temple, and you’ve.got two. splendid .big 
: horses besides thas little one you're driving 
rnow; and you’ve,got.a big black fellow to 
drive "em; and you've got an awful nice 
, bright.carriage, and lots of ladies in your 





house that go out a-riding every day. ’Tain’t 


ta = ip a wage “@ou't do me no 


ae ust met the child glanced tito ‘the tiie] 
ton ‘anid ‘said : 

“ You've got a whole ‘buggy’ fullof iice, 
pretty things, hain’t'you?” 

‘* Woulda’t you like some of this catdy?” 
replied Mr. Temple, holding out’ e paper of 
candy. 

“No, I guess not,” answered the ‘chijd. 
“Never cared miich about gandy ; ; and, 
any way, it’s gone too. quick.” . 

‘Well, now, come tomy house some’ day, 
and I'll give you somethirig that Won’t be 
gone ‘too. quick,”” ‘replied | Mr.. Temple: 
“You know where I live, don’t you?” 

“Yes, sir. I’ve peeked through your 
fence lots of times. Things look awful nice 
in your yard, but your big black man told 
me once to keep’ my eyes to home,,, I 
didn’t though. My-.eyes. ain’t none of his, 
and I look in your yard when T ‘want to.” 

Mr. Temple rode on, with his “ whole 
buggy fall of niece, -pretty things,” and ‘ina 
few minutes drove into bis yard and upto 
the door. A group of happy children came 
running out on the piazza and down ‘the 
steps, and took from his hands one parcel 
after another, as he handed them out ofthe 
buggy. ‘* Now don’t. pull them all to pieces 
and mix up things generally,” he ‘said. 

“And here’s the birthday loaf, Kit.. Now 
handle it carefully, for it is all covered-with 
sugar castles, and fountains, and birds, and 
other wonders too numerous to mention. 
It looks as if your Aunt Mary had been a 
month in making it, A great amount of work 
on it, Kit, and all because you are fourteen 
years old to-day.. Things ain’t now as they 
used'to’be. When I was a little shaver and 
had come round :to my fourteenth birthday 
there was nothing but a. milk-pan full of 
cookies ‘and a new jack-knife to show in 
honor of the day. Now, steady, steady. 
Here’s a pyramid of flowers’from your 
aunt’s. conservatory. Don’t drop it or hit 

“Oh ! splendid! magnificent ! gorgeous !’* 
exclaimed. Arthur. Temple,.as he took the 
pyramid of ‘flowers made for “his sister. 
“ Haven’t you. brought along a’peacock to 
match this?” he added. ‘*Hand him eut,if 
you have.” 

**No peacock; but a. basket of flowers.” 

‘“‘A basket of flowers?” replied Arthur 

“What a great thing it is to be a girl and 
have a tremendous fuss made over you. 
Why, we're wading almost knee-deep in 
flowers that I gathered this morning from 
our own conservatory. A fellow can’t get 
through the parlors without being nearly 
smothered.” 
‘* Here's the last thing,” said Mr. Temple, 
and he handed to Kit a small locked rose- 
wood box. ‘‘Here’s the key,” he added- 
‘Not many girls of your.age gets such 
birthday presents as you'll find in that: box. 
But your poor afflicted father has so much 
money he hardly knows what to do with it. 
The buggy is empty now, I believe, and Td 
like'to get'in out‘of this miserable Novem- 
ber air.” 

“You'll find eveeyeatng? lovely in the 
house, Papa,” said Kit. And she kissed 
her father as she came up the steps, and 
told him she was almost afraid to unlock 
‘the box, for she knew she should find some. 
thing in it that was toad precious for her. 

“Tf you find anything in that box that 
belongs to me,” slyly remarked Arthur, 
“just hand it over—diamond studs, for ex- 
ample. They’d’shine well on my shirt. 
bosom, and I shall be twenty next month— 
just about old enough to wear such things. 
Now don’t keep anything that you think 
belongs to me.” 

Glad to be out of the chilly air, Mr, 
Temple hurried-into the hotse. ‘I sup- 
pose I must go at once and take a sail over 
the sea of flowers you've been talking to 
me about,” he said, 

“A gea of flowers?” he exclaimed. 
“Why, it’s the Garden of Eden. No 


fall. What time do you-expect your com: 
pany, Kit?” 

** As..goon as the gas ‘is lighted. And 
don’t you-go to running away, Papa, for I 
want you to stay and see the fun.” 

‘“Ldon’t know:sbout it, Pm afraid that 


girls might put my eyes out.” 
, “No matter, Papa, you must stay,” said 





Kit. 


November in here and no trace of Adam’s |, 


all these dazzling flowers ‘and the bright , 


“Arias Eee te 


everything and everybody, now here and 
now there, what should they spy but the 
little ragged gir] of the street ‘“ peeking” in 
at the window, as. she had often ‘‘ peeked” 
through the fence, 

‘*Upon,my ‘word, if:there ‘isn’t ‘that child 
again, taking another ‘peek,’ and much to 
her delight, no doubt,” he said to himself, 
And he went out of the parlors and stole 
round the:corner'of the house, to’ see what 
effect all the beauty and brightness within 
had upon her. ‘As he came hear to where 
she was standing, he saw there were several 
others with her, and heard her-say: ‘‘ Keep 
still, now;you noisy little young ones, or 
some one will come out and drive us off; 
and I don’t want to be druv off.” 

Just then all the ‘‘noisy little young 
ones” took fright and: flew out of the yard, 
leaving the nameless child to continue her 
‘* peeking” or make her escape’‘as best she 
could. But:she had no other thought than 
to keep on “ peeking” and fill her eyes with 
all the pretty things she saw; and she could 
not be turned from her‘purpose' even by the 
presence of’ Mr, Temple.'She started at 
first when she saw him, but. regained her 
coolness in an ,instant and said: 

‘“‘T guess you're ‘having a birthday in 
there, ain’t you? -It looks likeit. It looks 
awful beautiful, I think.” 

“ Yes, my little girl,.that’s just what it is. 
And don’t you-want to come in and see it? 
replied Mr. Temple. 

“Me!” exclaimed. the child. **Such a 
rag-shag as me! I couldn’t do that; but 
Tll stay here and» peek, unless you want 
me to go out of the yard.” 

“No, my child, I don’t want you to go 
outof the yard. I wantyoutocome in tothe 
house, and, if you don’t want to go where 
the birthday is, you can stand ‘in the hall 
and look in.” 

»“\ Well, I wouldn’t mind doing that, if 
there ‘ain’t none of the ladies in the house 
would want you to send me out.” 

After being assured that no one would 
want to send her out, and that she 


-could. stand, unnoticed. in the hall as 
ong..as she chose to stay there, the, child 


followed Mr..Temple. into -the house. , The 
gaslight and the bright flowers andthe 
gayly, dressed children made her feel that 
she was in nothing less than ablaze of 
glory, and.she stood with wide-open eyes 
and mouth staring into the parlor. 

‘‘That’s a birthday! that’s a birthday!” 
she said to herself, half aloud. ‘‘I hain’t 
never had no birthday and I never could 
have none. It costs an.awful lot of money, 
I know, and Granny Grunt hain’t got hard- 
ly enough to buy us potatoes and siit.” 

“ And who is Granny Grunt?” asked Mr- 
Temple. 

‘She’s the woman that keeps me; but it 
ain’t no great keep. I do all the work, while 
she sits around the house.” 

“ But Granny Grunt isn’t her name, is it?” 

‘No, sir; but the neighbors call her a 
Granny, and they put the grunt on because 
she grunts so much. Her real name is Bar- 

low, and the boys and girls calls me ‘ Little 
Barlow.’ She calls me Sary Ann, though; 
but I don’t believe that’s my true name, for 
my own folks, if I ever had any, woulda’t 
have given me such a horrid name,” 

‘Oh! isn’t a birthday awful nice!” sud- 
denly exclaimed ‘‘ Little Barlow,” ‘as she 
took another peep into the parlor. 8 | 
didn’t never have no birthday.” 

“Well, my little girl,” replied Mr. 
Temple, as the child drew her ragged shaw. 
around her aad turned slowly and reluctant_ 
ly to leave the ball, ‘‘ you shall havea birth. 
day, if you’ vil come here again to-morrow 
afternoon, and you may bring with you 
those litile girls that ran away last night.” 

“Goodness gracious!” exclaimed the 
child. ‘‘ Won’t that be awful nice! But. 


Ta rather come in the evening, when all 


them bright lamps are agoing.” 

“Very well, you shall have your birth- 
day in the evening. And what presents 
would you like to have me give you $a 

-“Meroy to.me! You wouldn’t give me 
“no presents, ould you ?” 

“Ob! ig I give you a birthday I 
must give you some presents too, Now 
what. would you like ?” 

“The child looked at her tattered shawl, at 
‘in old calico ‘dress, and at her little : red, 





bare hands. There was a conflict going on 





























“«plenished with things bright and new and 


May'7, 1874) 


within aby but she did not. long hesitate for 
an answer. 

“A ‘string of beads and a shiny a,” 
she said. 

“‘ Well, upon my word’ exclaimed Mr. | 
Temple, as'the door closed after the child. 
“*If she isn’t a true woman, no mistake. | 
But she’s honest: She's told the truth, and 
the bends and the ring she shall have, and a 
good warm suit of clothes besides.” 

The next. morning Mr. Temple told his 
children about the little girl that had’ 
“never had no birthday,” and about his 
plan to give her one. 

Then all the flowers were looked over 
and the faded ones taken out, and new 
preparations made for another birthday 






party. 

‘*T’'m glad,” said Kit, ‘‘ that there are two 
large loaves of cake that haven’t been cut 
and so many of the flowers that seem as 
fresh as they were last night. And, seeing 
I’m not needed here, I’Jl.go.with you, Papa, 
and buy the beads and the ring. What kind 
of a ring shall we get her?” 

“A plain gold ring; but we must buy 
her the warm clothes she didn't ask fore 
and we must get something for the little 
girls who ran away because they were 
afraid of me.’’ 

‘*Oh! yes, Papa, we'll come home again 
with ‘a whole buggy full of nice things, 
and give all those children a good time; ‘but 
it must be that little girl’s birthday. She 
shall never have it to say again ‘I didn’t 
never have no birthday.’” 

The child was on hand with her five 
poor little friends as soon as the gas was 
lighted, and found in all the new pleasures 
of her birthday something she knew noth- 
ing about when only “peeking in at the 
window.” 

Not long afterward Granny Grunt, as she 
was called, died; and a farmer’s wife, who 
was ‘always sorry for children who bad 
no folks of théir own,” adopted her, and 
took her to a pleasant country house, warm 
with love and all the comforts that money 
can buy. She never again wanted for 
clothes. Every year her wardrobe was re- 


many a pretty ornament was: among her 
possessions. But the beads were always 
seen about her neck and the plain gold 
ring on her finger, for they reminded her 
of the time when she ceased to say that she 
had “ never had no birthday.” 





A GOOD AND CHEAP BOAT. 
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THERE is many a boy or young man liy- 
ing by a pond or lake or stream who would 
like to own a boat. But a first-class boat is 
expensive; and even & common one, as 
ordinarily constructed, must be carefully 
put together orit will be clumsy, leaky, 
and dangerous. 

Iam going to try to tell you how any 
one of ordinary mechanical aptitudes can 
build himself a boat that will be staunch, 
manageable, and safe. The dimensions I 
give.can, of course, be varied to suit the 
demand for a larger or smaller boat. The 
one I sball construct (on paper) will carry 
two or three persons. 

First of all, let us make provision for 
“the crew.” To do this, make a box of 
qoch or inch and a quarter stuff, eight feet 
long, two feet wide, and one foot high. 
This box should be carefully jointed and 
well oaulked, so as to be water-tight. It will 
form the open part of the boat, and is to be 
provided with thwarts when the boat is 
finished. 

Such a box, however, is not a boat, and 
would make but a sorry appearance were 
you to attempt to navigate it. Letus try 
for something rather more “ship shape.” 


Make then, of the same thiekness of materi-° 


al, a flat bottom for your boat, fifteen or 
sixteen feet long, pointed at both ends; and 
of such width that the corners of the box 
wil] just reach its edges. “Fasten your box 
securely to this. “Now you have a “ box on 
a raft,” but not so weatherly a concern as 
the old “ Monitor” was when she’ stermed 
into Hampton Roads. ‘You would stilt find 
difficulty in successfully navigating such a 
craft. We want a boat, not a nondescript. 

Well, then, next make a cutwater at 
each end. The same sized stuff will an- 
ewer. It can be es straight or sloping, 





natrow slips, three or four iaches in widtb. 


-~Xom bave now the rare bottom, and 
nik of your boat, and it no doubt begins to 
look a little more shapely. But it needs 
sides yet. Make these of half-inch stuff, in 


Neil these slips to each cutwater. They 
will, a8 you at once.see, be bent out into 
boatshape by the corners of the box, You 
can, in addition, have two uprights fastened 
to the bottom of the boat, and so stiffen the 
whole structure. There is no need, fora 
reason that will presently appear, of being 
very particular about the joints. 

Now youhave a boat with five open 
spaces—the body, a triangular space at each 
end, and a space of a few inches on each 
side; and it will probably leak like a sieve. 
Not.a very good boat, after all. 

‘‘Bidea wee,” as the Scotch say. Fill in 
these open places, except the body, with 
cork shavings, pressed down tightly. These 
shavings can be procured in New York for 
about fifteen cents a pound. Then deck 
over the top with thin stuff, keeping your 
deck abouttwo inches below the edges of 
the box, so that the latter may serve as a 
‘* wash-board.” 

Now you have whatI promised you—a 
good, cheap boat. The water will not pen- 
etrate the cork, which will give great 
buoyancy to your craft. If you wanta 
sail-boat, it will be better to make the stern 
square. Such a boat will carry a latcen or 
felucca sail, like a jib; the upper side of 
the sail being supported by a pole, which 
is at the same time yard and mast and is 
fixed ina ‘‘ step” at the bows. 

Details of finishing must, of course, be 
left to the builder’s ingenuity ; but a boat 
constructed on this general plan will hard- 
ly fail to give great satisfaction to her own- 
er and prove serviceable for a long time. 
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SYMPTOMS OF WORMS. 


mF countenance is pale and leaden- 
colored, with occasional flushes, or a 
circumscribed spot on one or both cheeks; 
the eyes become dull; the pupils dilate; 
an azure semicircle'runs along the lower 
eye-lid; the nose is irritated, swells, and 
sometimes bleeds ; a swelling of the upper 
lip; occasional headache, with hamming 
or throbbing of the ears; an unusual se- 
cretion of saliva; slimy or furred tongue ;. 
breath very foul, particularly in the morn- 
ing; appetite variable, sometimes voraci- 
ous, with a gnawing sensation of the sto- 
mach,.at others, entirely gone ;. fleeting 
pains in the stomach; occasional nausea 
and vomiting ; violent pains throughout 
the abdomen; bowels irregular, at times 
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tinged with blood; belly swollen and 
hard; urine turbid; respiration occasion- 
ally ‘difficult, and accompanied by ‘hic- 
cough ; cough sometimes dry and convul- 
sive; uneasy and disturbed sleep, with- 
grinding of the teeth; temper variable, 
but generally irritable, &e. 
Whenever the above symptoms are 
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WINE, “YAYIN,” AND LYING. 


WE record with great satisfaction that 
the brief epoch of temperance exegesis is 
rapidly passing away, much to the advan- 
tage of the cause of total'abstinence. A 
few years ago it was the rage with the lead- 
ers in the crusade against drunkenness to 
force the Bible to condemn all wine drink- 
ing in all ages, as well as all drankenness. 
Now we are not alone in advocating total 
abstinence on general moral principles, 
while yet allowing that in Bible times the 
best of men were in the habit of drinking 
freely of fermented wine. The soundest 
leaders of the great temperance movement 
plant themselves on the principle that mod- 
erate drinking is a “stumbling block” and 
expressly withdraw from the untenable 
teetotal hermeneutics. Our own expe- 
rience proves that it is impossible now to 
apply ostracism to temperance men who are 
determined to interpret the Bible wei, 
to honest rules of criticism. 

The. bulwark and thesaurus of the tee- 
total exegetes has been a volume by Dr. 
F. R: Lees and the Rev. Dawson Brown, en- 
titled ‘‘The Temperance Bible Commen- 
tary,” published by the National Temper- 
ance Society, with a short preface by Dr, 
Tayler Lewis, and considerable appendixes, 
Dr. Lewis, whom we have seen quoted a 
score of times as endorsing the arguments 
made by the authors, by no means does go, 
but gives up the main position of the vol- 
ume in the following words, which we take 
from the first page of his preface: “The 
ordinary wine of Palestine, even if it-did 
contain a little alcohol, unknown to any 
science of the day—a question which is 
hardly worth discussing—what a vast dif- 
ference between this and. the fiery pota 
tions” of the present day. 

“It would give us pleasure (or, at least; we 
suppose it ought to) to follow the example 
of the disciples of Dr. Lees, who still edit a 
few religious papers, and learnedly discuss 
the méuning of yayin, tirosh, shekar, and 
oinos, the biblical words translated ‘‘ wine,” 
“new wine,” and “strong drink” ; but 
space forbids us to do.much more than dog- 
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matize just a little and refer to authorities 
which are trustworthy. ‘This we do only 
in response to numerous correspondents 
who are surprised to learn that this temper- 
ance exegesis is. unreliable, and who ask 
what is our authority for saying that the 
wine of Scripture is intoxicating. 

And first let us give @ little chemistry, 
which Dr. Lees, for example, utterly ignores- 

Grape juice contains sugar, a substance 
which breaks up under suitable conditions 
into alcohol, carbonic acid, and water, It 
also contains nitrogenous substances, which 

easily putrefy by @xposure to the air, pro- 
ducing a ferment which has_the power to 
break up the sugar. These changes go on 
until either the sugar or the fermedt is all 
exhausted: They can be checked more or 
less either by boiling the juice and so coagu- 
lating a portion of the nitrogenous matter 
as to render it less decomposable, or by 
sealing it, like preserved fruit, in hermeti- 
cally closed vessels, from which the air is 
carefully excluded. Grape jnice begins to 
become turbid with fermentation on a 
warm day in half an hour after being ex- 
pressed and within three hours becomes 
perceptibly alcoholic. New wine in a very 
few days becomes very nearly as intoxicat- 
ing as old wine. In all grape-growing 
countries intoxication is most prevalent in 
the season of new wine. 

The expressed juice is properly called 
wine, yayin, oinos,vinum. These words imply 
alcohol, unless that is expressly excluded by 
the circumstances, as when the juice running 
from the vat is called wine—of course, non- 
alcoholic. By the figure called prolepsis we 
can even speak of the wine “ in the cluster.” 
In no countries is an unfermented wine 
known asa familiar article of drink, The 
attempts to prove the contrary in Dr. Lees’s 
Appendix are disgraceful frauds. He not 
merely misrepresents but mistranslates the 
recipes of Columella and Pliny. Where 
they describe. a wine made by slightly dry- 
ing the grapes (so as to give it more strength), 
and then treadigg them out when heated by 
the-sun (so that fermentation may imme- 
diately begin), and expressly state that 
after the active fermentation has ceased 
condiments are to be mixed with the wine, 
he pretends that the process is intended to 
prevent fermentation and shamelessly mis- 
translates the words meaning “ when it has 
ceased fermenting” (cum deferbuerit) in 
three recipes as ‘‘ when it has cooled down” 
—t. ¢., from the noonday warmth! He 
twists Scripture quite as unmercifully. 

But we are told that the good wine which 
our Saviour made at Cana could not have 
been fermented. The wine of those days 
‘was the same as the Syrian wine of these 
days. The grape molasses, the grape vine- 

gar, and no less the grape wine are all still 
familiar. The only wine known now or 
ever known in the East is fermented. All 
our missionaries, without exception, agree 
in this. Dr. Eli Smith, Dr. Van Dyck, Dr. 
Perkins, Dr. Laurie, Mr. Labaree, Mr. 
Homes (the latter is skillfully ‘‘ abridged ” 
by Dr. Lees) all agree that wine is always in- 
toxicating and no method of preserving it 
unfermented is known. That the wine pro- 
duced by our Lord at Cana and that of the 
Last Supper contained ‘alcohol allows of no 
reasonable question. 

But we hear half a dozen correspondents, 
who swallow their wine onthe Lees, ex- 
claim: ‘‘ But it was the passover when our 
Lord partook of the supper, and the Jews 
abstained “carefully from ferment during 
the passover, and, therefore, from ferment- 
ed’wine.” This issimply a ridiculous inven. 
tion. The Jews never abstained from fer- 
ment, but from leayen—from the sour leaven 
of grain, and not from the ferment of wine. 
If they abstained then from fermented wine, 
it is very strange that the Bible nowhere 
forbids it. At the present time they abstain 
during the passover from beer made from 
grain, but not from wine, unless it has 
passed into the acetic fermentation. Some 
very strict Jews, fearing a contamination in 
wines from commerce, prepare a decoction 
of raisins ; but this, according to the recipe 
given in Dr. Lees’s own book, was to stand 
in a vessel near the stove fora week and 
then be bottled up, which would give a 
liquor very decidedly alcoholic. 

If we have spoken harshly of this tem- 
perance’ exegesis it is because total absti- 
nence is too noble a cause to be discredited 
by the charlatans who are all the time 
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babbling about yayin and tirosh. When' we 
see aman offering to serve God with lies 
we can excuse our heat by remembering 
that Paul denounced against such a just 
damnation. Nothing is so fitted to preju- 
dice a’ man of sound mind against the 
temperance reform as to listen to such 
gross perversions of history, of science, and . 
of Scripture in its behalf. And above all is 
that man’s logic weak, presumptuous, and 
finally blasphemous who assumes, first, that 
the use of alcoholic beverages always has 
been per se a sin, and thence argues that 
our Lord was a sinful man if he drank fer- 


“mented wine. What he drank it was then 


right for him to drink. The times have 
changed. What was not asin then may be 
asin now. Total abstinence then was not 
a duty; now we believe it is. And, if 
Christ were living on earth with ‘us to-day, 
we believe that he would not drink what 
then he drank without sin. 





SHIRKING INFERENCES. 


ProressonR Patron is admonished by 
the friends of Mr. Swing that he must not 
condemn the latter for inferences drawn 
from his teachings which he distinctly re- 
pudiates. The Professor is reminded that 
the General-Assembly, in the case of Craig- 
head, decided that no man must be held re- 
sponsible for conclusions drawn by other 
people from a doctrine taught by him, un- 
less he himself accepts the conclusions as 
part of his doctrine. _ 

Within certain limits this principle is, no 
doubt, a good one. It is difficult for one 
man to put himself in the place of another 
so as to know all the considerations upon 
which a belief is founded. That which 
would seem to the one a logical inference 
from a certain statement would not seem 
so to the other, because the two occupy 
wholly different standpoints. 

But inferences may be s0 valid, so clear, 
so inevitable that no man has any right to 
shirk them. When one says that there is a 
great deal of smoke in a certain neighbor- 
hood, it is perfectly legitimate to credit him 
with a belief that there is or has been fire 
somewhere thereabouts. When one says that 
an event took place in broad daylight, it 1s 
fair to quote him as a witness that the sun 
was above the horizon at the time. To 
complain of inferences like this is to stultify 
one’s self. Mr. Swing is not unwilling, we 
presume, to accept conclusions of this char- 
acter that are absolutely inseparable from 
his statements, 

There are those, however, who do shirk 
conclusions which are just as obvious as 
these. The High Church Immersionist de- 
clares that the Scripture is the only rule of 
faith and practice; that no church is a 
scriptural church which does not require all 
its members to be immersed in water; and 
that the Lord’s Supper cannot be lawfully 
administered except by a church—a scrip- 
tural church, of course; and then. cries 
out in a great indignation because somebody 
credits him with saying that the Lord’s 
Supper as celebrated in Pedobaptist 
churches is not the Lord’s Supper at all. 

‘Your father and mother,” says Smith 
to Jones, “ were very decent people; they 
lived happily together, I am told; they 
were useful and benevolent; I have no doubt 
that they loved you truly and that you 
remember them with a strong affection; but 
we never thought it right to invite them to 
take tea with us. The fact was that there 
was a very great irregularity in the manner 
of their union; they never were legally 
married; their household was not ‘‘ properly 
constituted”; and we could not encourage 
such irregularities by inviting them to our 
house, though we always recognized them 
when we met them on the street and cheer- 
fully bore witness to their many social 
virtues.” 

*‘What!” thunders Jones. “Do you 
mean to say that I am an_ illegitimate 
cbild?” ‘Not at all, my good sir,” an, 
swers Smith. ‘ You do me great wrong to 
impute to me any such assertion. Pray 
tell me when or where I have used any 
such language. All this beat of yours 
comes of rashly drawing from my lan- 
guage conclusions of your own. I decline 





to be held responsible for your inferences 
from my words.” : 
If Jopes isa good Close Commupionist, 
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this explanation will probably satisfy him; 
if not, not. 

When an inference is inevitable, it is quite 
useless to shirk it or to get angry if other 
people insist on drawing it for you. If the 
inference is one which you do not like and 
cannot endure, then the best thing you can 
do is to get away from your. premises. as 
quickly as possible. 





RAILROADS AND INDIAN RIGHTS. 


Tue bill passed by the Senate entitled 
‘A Bill to provide for the incorporation and 
regulation of railroad companies in the 
territories of the United States, and grant 
ing to railroads'the right of way through 
the public lands,” as originally reported 
contained the following provision in it: 
first section : 

‘‘That any number of natural persons, 
not less than five, may become a body cor- 
porate for the purpose of locating, con- 
structing, Maintaining, and operating a rail- 
road in the territories of the United States, 
except the Indian Territory, with all the 
rights, privileges, and powers conferred by 
mony Babject to all the restrictions of this 


ee of these rights, afterward spaced. in 
the bill, is the right of way through the 
public lands to the extent of one hundred 
and fifty feet on each side of the center of 
the road. Tbe Indian Territory was. ex. 
cepted in bestowing this right; but no-ex- 
ception was made in respect to Indian 
reservations located, many cf them under 
the express stipulations of treaties, in dif. 
ferent parts of the territories of the United 
States. Had the bill been adopted in this 
form, it would have bestowed the right of 
way through these reservations, and au. 
thorized the corporators, in their discretion, 
to invade the vested rights of the Indians 
by runving a railroad through their lands 
without their consent. 

Senator Buckingham proposed an amend. 
ment to the section providing that ‘‘ Indian 
reservations in the territories and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia” should be excepted in 
the grant of the right of way. The ground 
of the Senator in offering this amendment 
was that the Government had no right in 
honor and good faith to grant away a single 
foot of the lands which had been guaran- 
teed to the Indians by treaty, for which it 
had received au equivalent, and in respect 
to the peaceable possession of which it was 
pledged to protect the Indians from all en- 
croachments by the whites. Senator Stew- 
art, of Nevada, characterized these reserva- 
tions as ‘‘a moonshine concern,” really 
conveying no Indian rights and imposing 
no restrictions upon the power of the Goy- 
ernment to take possession of them at its 
pleasure. Senator Edmunds, of Vermont, 
conceded that the Government had power- 
in the sense of brute force to do what was 
proposed, just as it had power to break any 
treaty by a declaration of war or ju any 
other way; but the Senator nobly aided: 
“IT deny the moral power of this body. I 
deny its power in honor and justice, and of 
every member of it, if the Senator will 
pardon me, to do any such thing.” The 
same argument in substance was urged by 
other senators in a discussion lasting for 
three days. 

Finding the Senate in no mood to fly in 
the face of solemn treaties, the senator 
from Nevada proposed that the right of 
way should not be granted through the In- 
dian reservations without the consent of 
the Secretary of the Interior. This he sub- 
sequently changed so as to require the con- 
sent of the President, and at last proposed 
that the consent of Congress in each case 
should be necessary. The objection to 
these propositions urged by other senators 
was that they totally disregarded the rights 
of the Indians as parties to the treaties 
under which they held their lands. Each 
proposition turned these treaties into ‘‘a 
mere sham,” as Senator Morton well ob- 
served, by allowing the Government to 
take possession of the Indian lands or grant 
them away without the consent of the In. 
dians. Tbe result of the discussion was 
the adoption of Senator Buckingham’s 
amendment and the rejection of the ‘‘moon- 
shine” theory of the senator from N evada. 
Had the section passed as originally re- 
ported, it would have been a declaration by 


the Senate of the United States that this 


nation is willing not only to break the 
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faith of treaties, but alsa to commit sa act 
of public robbery upon the weak and 
defenseless. The discussion has revealed a 
sense of right and honor in’ the “Senate 
toward the Indians which we are glad to 
observe. 43 

It is undoubtedly true that the right of 
way for railroad purposes through some of 
these Indian reservations will ere long ‘be 
imperatively needed. Whenever the neces- 
sity arises the proper mode of securing the 
right is not to steal it by force, but to pur- 
chase it by an honorable negotiation with 
the parties in whom it is vested. This has 
already been done in several instances, and 
this is just what should be done in every 
parallel case. Every other course is simply 
robbery. The Government of the United 
States has no right of ‘‘eminent domain” 
over a solitary foot of the land which it has 
by treaty ceded or guaranteed to the Indian 
tribes, any more than it has over the land in 
Great Britain or France. The right of 
‘‘eminent domain” does not cover the In- 
dian lands, and, hence, cannot be granted 
by the Government to any body of railroad 
corporators. 


Editorial Hotes. 


TuaT what the Constitution calls ‘domestic 
violence” and what the law calls “‘an insur- 
rection’? now exists in Arkansas admits of no 
doubt. Who is the lawful governor of the 
state, Brooks or Baxter? Who are the insur- 
gents, and who are supporting the legal au- 
thorities? Baxter, having been declared by 
the legislature to be legally elected, was duly 
inducted into office. Brooks brought a suit 
before the supreme court of the state to oust 
him, claiming to have received a majority of 
the votes cast by the people... The Court dis- 
missed the suit, on the ground that it hadno 
jurisdiction in the case. An inferior court, to 
which Brooks applied for relief, rendered a 
snap judgment in his favor; and, without wait- 
ing for any order from the court, Brooks at 
oncé assumed to be governor and by force 
ejected Baxter from the state house. Both 
have surrounded themselves with troops and 
both have appealed .to the President 
for aid to put down “insurrection.” 
As yet the President has done nothing 
beyond placing United States troops be- 
tween the contending parties to keep them 
from fighting. We areata loss to see where 
he gets the authority for such a measure. One 
. or the other of these parties is a party of in- 
surgents; and before the President can do 
anything in the premises, under the authority 
of law, he must, having been applied to as the 
law prescribes, decide which is the insurgent 
party. Having settled this q ; he must 
then issue his proclamation commanding the 
insurgents to disperse and retire peaceably to 
their homes. These preliminaries being sup- 
plied, then he is authorized to put down the 
insurrection by Federal troops or by the use 
of the state militia. The prima facie legal 
showing of the case is that Brooks and his 
supporters are the insurgents. Baxter, whether 
actually elected by the people or not, was de- 
clared to be elected by the only body com- 
petent to make the declaration; and the 
supreme court of the state, regarding the ques- 
tion as political, and not judicial, in its nature: 
very properly decided that it had no jurisdie- 
tion over the matter. The inferior court to 
which Brooks applied, assuming to be wiser, 
claimed to have jurisdiction; and upon the 
rendering of its judgment Brooks summarily 
putitin force. The President was very prompt 
in dealing with the Louisiana question. Hay- 
ing there madea very grave mistake, he now 
seems anxious not to repeat it in Arkansas. 
But he ought to make up his mind with all speed 
what to doand doit. Theclaim of Baxter is 
certainly legal in its form and in its presump- 
tions, and this is far more than can be truth- 
folly said in favor of the Kellogg government 
of Louisiana, 


Tue report of the House Judi Commit- 
tee on the memorial of the ispyre of South 
Carolina, asking Congress to fhtervene in their 
behalf, takes the ground that Congress has no 
power of action in the premises and, hence, 
cannot by legislation or otherwise furnish any 
relief. South Carolina is a state, with all the 
machinery of a state government in action, 
numbering about 90,000 colored voters and 
about 40,000 white voters. The political power 
is in the hands of the former, while the prop- 
erty and taxpaying power are mainly in the 
hands of the latter. The ex-slaves, now citi- 
zens of the United States and voters in the 
state, are politically masters of the situation ; 
and for this there is no relief. and there should 
benone, They outnumber'the whites. by more 
than two to one, and, hence, have, both the 
rights and the political power of the majority. 
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They hold the offices for the most part and 
make the laws, and Congress surely has 
no right and no power of interference 
with their ascendency. ‘The whites, who 
are the property holders and who former- 
ly denied all rights to the colored peo- 
ple, have themsélves mainly to thank for the 
bad government which has undoubtedly existed 
in South Carolina for several years past. If 
they had treated the colored people wisely, 
with a proper regard to their rights and equal- 
ity of citizenship, as they were advised to do by 
ex-Governor Orr, the political divisions of the 
state would not have been founded on race. 
The remedy for the grievances of which the 
taxpayers complain must be furnished by the 
state itself; and in due season it will come by 
the enlightenment of the colored constituency 
and the more harmonious co-operation of both 
races in electing better men to represent them 
in the enactment and execution oflaw. In the 
meantime the Administration can and should 
do one thing for South Carolina and all the 
other Southern states—and that is to ‘cut loose 
from the thieves who, bearing the Republican 
name and making loud professions of zeal for 
equal rights, have, through the votes of the 
colored people, acquired power and used it for 
the purposes of plunder. This infamous ‘race 
of politicians ought to find no favor at Washing- 
ton. 


Tue highest salary, with two exceptions, 
paid to the District Judges of the United States 
is four thousand dollars per annum. The 
Jadge of the District of California receives five 
thousand dollars and the Judge of the District 
of Louisiana receives four thousand and five 
hundred dollars. In nine of the remaining dis- 
tricts—including New York and Brooklyn—the 
salary is four thousand dollars, and in all the 
others it is but three thousand and five hundred 
dollars. This is simply a mean rate of com- 
pensation, when compared with the character 
of the service and the grade of ability needed 
properly to render it. Judge Blatchford, of 
this city, and Judge Benedict, of Brooklyn, 
receive each but four thousand dollars; while 
the United States District Attorney is paid six 
thousand dollars, to say notbing about the per- 
quisites of his office, which annually amount to 
pearly as much more, A motion has been 
made in the House to increase these salaries. to 
five thousand dollars in certain districts in 
which living is most’ expensive, and to four 
thousand dollars in all other districts. This, 
though but a small increase, is better than 
none. The salaries of district judges ought to 
be increased so as not to be less than five thou- 
sand dollars in any case and up to at least six 
thousand in particular districts.. A lawyer who 
s fit to be a jadge is worth being decently paid 
for bis service ; and, if the Government expects 
to command a respectable order of talent for 
the service, it ought to have the decency to 
offer a decent compensation. 


Tux trial of Mr. Swing was to be resumed on 
Monday of this week; but at the time of going 
to press no news concerning it had been re- 
ceived. During the last week a report was put 
in circulation that Mr. Swing had resolved to 
withdraw from the Presbyterian Church, rather 
than endure the buffetings of a trial fer heresy; 
but the report was promptly contradicted by 
his friends. No doubt bis inclinations would 
lead him to withdraw from the conflict, for he 
is not a fighting man, and the issue forced upon 
him is. one which he meets with reluctance. 
But he cannot vow refuse to stand trial. In 
his person the question is to be settled whether 
a literal adherence to the Presbyterian Confes- 
sion of Faith is to be exacted of all the minis- 
ters of that church ; and the interests of moral- 
ity, as well as of theology, require that the 
question should be pushed to a decision: He 
is just as traly set for the defense of liberty in 
the interpretation of the Presbyterian stand- 
ards as Lyman Beecher was in former days, 
and it would be infidelity to a solemn trust for 
him to run away from the battle. 


Tre American Congregational Union will 


hold its Annual Social Reunion on Thursday 


evening of Anniversary Week, May 14th, at the 
Broadway Tabernacle church, corner of Thirty- 
fourth street, New York. This gathering of 
the Congregationalists—held more commonly 
fn past years in the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music—bas always been a favorite with the 
public, While other anniversary meetings 
have died, this has continued to be thronged, 
and has furnished from year to yeararich en- 
tertainment. It was originally a pfrely social 
gathering and retains much of the social 
spirit. All the ehief Evangelical communions 
are represented on its list of speakers. This 
year the presiding officer, Rev. T. M. Post, 
D.D., of St. Louis, will represent the Congrega- 
tionalists ; Rev. H. M. Gallaher the Baptists ; 
Rev.-8. M. Studley the Methodists; Rev. John 
Hall, D.D., the Presbyterians; and Rev. Wm. 
B. Nicholson, D-D., the Episcopalians. An 
oecesion of great interest is anticipated. The 
music, a6 usal, will be of the choicest kind, 
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consisting of solos, duets, and choruses— 
among which will be the “Integer Vite” of 
Flemming ; “‘Inflammatus,” from the Stabat 
Mater; “‘ Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep,” 
and other admired selections. Tickets may be 
obtained at the rooms of the Union, No. 69 
Bible House, at Tos INDEPENDENT office, the 
office of The Brooklyn Union, and at the door 
on the evening of the meeting. 


THE Christian at Work has made the inter- 
esting discovery that the same pastoral letter 
of the General Assembly which forbids teach- 
ing and exhortation by women in promiscuons 
assemblies also forbids young converts to take 
part in religious meetings and prohibits the 
churches from receiving converts into the 
churches immediately on their conversion 
without subjecting them toa period of proba- 
tion. It further disallows “listening to self- 
sent orirregular preachers’’—such, the Christian 
at Work suggests, as Mr. Hepworth, in this city, 
and Mr. Pentecost, in Brooklyn. All these in- 
junctions, says Mr. Talmage’s paper, are now 
“totally disregarded by Presbyterians, New 
School and Old School, North and South, 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
country.” The right thing for the Lafayette- 
avenue church to do is to prosecute Dr. Van 
Dyke’s or Dr. Wells’s churches for disregarding 
these injunctions of the pastoral letter. 





Dr. Ferris, secretary of the Reformed 
Board of Missions, has published in the Chris- 
tian Intelligencer an argument in favor of consol- 
idating the foreign missions of the Presbyteri- 
an and Reformed Churches of America under 
a single management. He argues well that 
there are no distinctions whatever between 
the doctrinal faith or polity of these churches 
which oughtto be perpetuated in foreign lands. 
He would, therefore, have one organization, 
to be called the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches of 
America, whose members shall represent geo- 
graphical divisions of the country rather than 
denominations, which shall have a single treas- 
urer and shall settle the appropriations for mis- 
sions and organize new missions. Each de- 
nomination he would have control certain mis- 
sions, as at present, through its executive com- 
mittee and secretaries, There should be a 
single missionary periodical. The next General 
Synod, he hopes, will inaugurate such a plan 
in connection with the Southern Presbyterian 
Church; and he would be rejoiced if all the 
other Presbyterian churches might unite in it. 
It is not so very many years since the 
Reformed Church and the Presbyterians (N. 8.) 
set up for themselves in foreign missions, with- 
drawing from the Congregationalists and it isa 
matter for thankfulness if further light begins 
to teach them that they may sink—at least, in 
mission lands—their unessential differences, 
Why not now in Japan? Meanwhile, the 
heavy loss in contributions to the different 
boards caused by the terrible fires in Chicago 
and Boston have crippled them not a little, 
followed, as they were, by the financial crash 
of last fall. The American Board is compelled 
to appeal for enlarged contributions to make 
up @ deficiency of $65,000, of which $25,000 is 
charged to the new work in nominally Chris- 
tian laods, for which too few of the Congrega- 
tional churches seem to take up a separate col- 
lection. We trust that all our readers will see 
that their several boards are properly support- 
ed just now. 


Tue following is from The Index: 


“ A correspondent in Portland, Maine, sends 
the following amusing item of news, which well 
illustrates one of the two tendencies embraced 
under the name Unitarianism: ‘The Holy 
Eucharist will be celebrated at the First Paris 

Unitarian) church on Good Friday evening, at 
ig o'clock.’ I think some of the Portland 
Unitarians opened their eyes a little when Dr. 
Hill made this announcement from the pulpit, 
and a goodly number were heard inquiring, as 
they passed out: ‘ What the Devil is the Holy 
Eucharist?’ some of them even supposing it to 
be an- invitation to a game of euchre in the 
vestry, as it was on Friday evening.” 


We quote this gross paragraph as a specimen 
of Free Religious refinement. People who put 
missions and horse-races. into the same cate- 
gory are likely, of course, to find infinite fun 
in the confounding of asolemn sacrament with 
a frivolous pastime. How fine and fair must 
the culture be which mocks in this manner at 
the most sacred sentiments of a great part of 
the human race. This is the Religion of Hu- 
manity / 

....There seems to be real danger that the 
successful prosecution of the dealers in ob- 
scene literature who infest this city and poison 
our schools with their circulars and wares may 
be arrested by the unfortunate action of the 
President, who has, within five or six months, 
pardoned out three miserable dealers in vile 
books, pictures, and other articles, after ‘but 
three months’ imprisonment. We do not 
know where to lay the blame for this culpable 








‘Yeniency. Probably a doctor of divinity in 


Albany, who ‘petitioned in behalf of one or 
two, will be as much to blame as anybody if a 

















new flood of viee is sent over the country ; and. | 
next Attorney-General Willianis, whose busi- 
ness it is to examine-such petitions and advise 
the President; and lastly the President himself. 
It was for sending their obscene matter through 
the maila that these persons were convicted; 
and if the postal department was consulted, as 
it ought to have been, it too must share in the 
blame, 

----There is a dispute between the Presby- 
terian papers and The Christian Register aato the 
theological position of Dr. Peabody. Certain 
expressions which the Doctor made use of in 
his Ely lectures in this city have led the Presby- 
terians to claim him as an orthodox Trinita- 
rian; but The Christian Register quotes from 
his volume of sermons, printed several years 
ago, to show that he is a conservative Unita- 
rian. A Presbyterian writer assents to this, 
saying that ‘Dr. Peabody’s Christianity is not 
the Christianity of the Presbyterian Church 
nor of the Church of this or any other age.’”” 
If the Harvard preacher should succeed in get- 
ting a little nearer to the Christianity of Christ. 
than the Church in any age has done his doc- 
trine would be none the worse for it. We are: 
not certain that this is a difficult thing to do: 
and we shall be glad to know that Dr. Peabody 
has done it. 


...-One of the charges against Mr. Swing is 
that he has repudiated the idea of a call to the 
ministry by teaching, as quoted in specification 
14—“ that the merchant is called to his busi- 
ness, the lawyer to bis profession, just as much 
as the minister to the duties of his office’’; 
whereupon Zhe Alliance extracts the following 
from a recent number of The Interior: 

“The moderator of a certain presbytery in 

Scotland once said to a candidate for the min- 
istry, who had left broom-making: ‘My young 
friend, the soumewy believes that all men 
should glorify God in some way—some by 
preaching, some by making brooms; and’ vou 
are one who should make brooms.’ That 
moderator knew how to use a broom.’’ 
“All of which,” says The Alliance, ‘‘is respectful. 
ly submitted to the Chicago Presbytery, with the 
hope that ‘specification 14’ will be so amended 
as to contain the words ‘and the broom-maker- 
to his occupation.’ ”’ 


.... The Presbyterian quotes a certain refer- 
ence to two religious newspapers, of which we: 
dimly guess that Taz INDEPENDENT is one, and 
says of them: . 


‘For one cause and another, the circulation 
of the journals above referred to by the Rev. 
Mr. Clarke, among us, is too extensive to be 
without influence in this direction. Indeed, he 
who runs may read it. It is in the very atmos- 
phere and we everywhere meet and feel iti” 


Such a testimony from a well-informed witnéss 
is very encouraging to us, and will be gratify- 
ing, we doubt not, to our readers. 


--«.'* Mrs. Hujus was shot dead in Nanuet, N. 


Y., on Sunday. Cui ?—Doston Post. The de 


tectives have made up an accusative casa 
against suspected parties, and it’s all hunc.—J.- 
Y. Com. Adv. Some Justice of the Quorwn. 
should clap these horrid punsters in guod.— 
Worcester Gazette.” 

All this trouble grows out of a false report— 
started, no doubt, without a quam, by an old 
pewspaper hac hos, whose frequent hics show 
that hae soaks Ais quid in too much Aoc—that a 
man in hi station has been keeping a harum’ in 
Hane Hujus's house. 


...- The Index mentions our protest against. 
the sectarian squabble over the missions im 
Japan, and says: ‘“‘But sectarianism is insep- 
arable from Christianity and will outlive all 
such protests. The only remedy for it is one 
which THe InpePenDenT shrinks from ap- 
plying.’ Yes. The only thing for the mem- 
bers of the mission boards to dois to resign 
and join Zhe Jndex association. Ther all will 
be seretie, and not a wave of controversy will 
ever again roll across their peaceful breasts. 


....The Herald quotes these words from the 
Bible, and attributes them to Moses: ‘‘lam 
now ready to be offered; the time of my de- 
parture is at hand. I have fought a good fight, 
I have finished my course; I haye kept: the 
faith.” The Herald strangely neglects to ex- 
plain that Moses uttered these words, just 
after he bad slain with the jaw-bone of an ass 
the hundred and forty and four thousand upon 
whom the tower in Siloam fell. 


....* To advance the interests of all ‘who are 
engaged in the liquor trade, and especially of 
those who form the Protective Union of this 
city, shall be the aim and objects of the con- 
ductors of” a new journal felicitously called 
The People. When the wolves start a news- 
paper they will undoubtedly style it The Lemb’s 
Own. 

..«-The Rey, T. M. Post, D. D, of St. Louis, 
long tbe most. prominent and the best trusted 
of the Congregational leaders in the Southwest, 
is to preach at the Broadway Tabernacle, ‘next 
Sunday evening, the Anniversary Sermon be 
fore the American Home Missionary Society. 

...-Dhe Presbyterian says that the Sherter 
Catechisii is about to be set to music. Give 
Patton the baton end let wake ‘Swing 
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Religions “apuemigen. 


Or ‘the twelve’ Ronian Catnone’ vishops of 
Germany four are How in prison for disobedi- 
ence of‘the écclestastical laws. The arrest of 
the Archbishop 6f Cologne, ds described by the 
London Times correspondent, was: a somewhat 
dramatic performance. His eminence declined 
to atit from -hispalace unless ‘force’ was 
used’; whereupon the chief of police touched 
his arth and ‘supplied the -requisite amount of 
fofee. On this the-Atchbishop marched off, 
saying, in Latin: “Thank:God! They.use force. 
Otic downfall will be the: Church’s-victory.” 
The Archbishop of Ledochowski, who has been 
{n durance ldngest,-was on the 15th of April 
eondémned by the highest ecclesiastical court 
and deposed from his office. From ‘this de- 
cision tliere is no appeal. The Arehbishop will ' 
either be exiled or “interned.” ‘He will not be 
permitted to return to Posen, and the question 
is what can be done to fill the vacancy. Rome 
will ‘not fill it, and if it is left. vacant the 
ecclesisstical machinery of the provinee. will 
be greatly obstructed in its working.. If the 
Government should attempt to assign Bishop 
Reinkens ‘or some other Old Catholic to the 
province, the priests would not recognize him; 
and, if for this disobedience they in their turn 
should be removed, it would be impossible to 
find priests to fill their places, Yet, if matters 
are left as they are, every Roman Catholic 
church in the province will be a ‘nursery of 
treason. There seems to be no way now for 
the Government but to go forward ‘in the path 
it has chosen ; the arrest and the final deposi- 
tion of every German bishop would seem to be 
the only logical result. If we had only the 
prophetic vision of Count Arnim, we might be 
able to gee the end of this sad business; but to 
ordinary. observers the issue is not clear. The 
newspapers, Which may be presumed. to repre- 
sent intelligent opinion, all seem to sustain 
the government in its severities....At Munich 
‘the atithorities have decided that Bishop Rein- 
kens cannot be recognized within the state 
without additional legislation. That will un- 
doubtedly be supplied....In Germany the 
resistance to Ultramontanism began with 
the professors and officials. In Italy it 
seems to -bave begun among the peo- 
ple themselves—a much more promising 
quarter. Our readers will remember that 
a‘few weeks ago the parishioners of San Gio- 
‘vanni del’ Dosso, a town in Mantua, took their 
parish into their own hands and elected ‘their 
own pastor, Don Giovanni Lonardi, He has 
just been triumphantly inducted into office. 
The people of Frassano and Paludano have fol- 
lowed suit; .so that here ere now three Italian 
parishes of Roman Catholic Congregationalists, 
so to speak, The reagon Of all this is the tyran- 
ny of the Bishop of Mantua, whose extreme 
Ultramontanism the people of his province 
fiave constantly resisted. There are smoulder- 
ing traditions of religious -liberty in Northern 
Italy, which might easily be fanned into a re- 
ligious revolution; and the Bishop of Mantua 
would seem to be doing his best to inflame 
bem. He bas let fall on the heads of the peas- 
guts of these three parishes a decree of excom- 
munication; but they do not seem to be dis- 
turbed by it in the least. The Government of 
Italy, for its part, either winks at or encour- 
ages this movement of the people. 





....Few persons realize the éxtent of our 
home missionary field. Ove in riding across it 
from the St. Croix to San Francisco travels 
about as far as. from New. York to Liverpool 
and half.way back. The car distance across is 
$,800 miles. We.have four great railroads, build- 
ing or built, from the Mississippi Valley west, 
whose respective Iengths are 1,765, 1,903, 2,000, 
and 2,848 miles. And, to buy a ticket at the 
eastern eid Of eitter,a New Englander must 
go 1,500 miles ‘west before he reaches: the 
ticket‘office. “Not long since Texas gave to 
the road’ first suggested above (Texas. and 
Pacific) a batch of land, for. encouragement, 
that ‘would cover Rhode Island seventecn 
timies. That:state alone bas ‘imperial areas 
équal to thirty-seven like Massachusetts. But 
our growth is more wonderful than our extent 
of domain. _Thinkoof St. Louis ’as having 
100,000 more. people than Boston. Yet thirty 
years ago it had only 20,000 souls in it, all 
counted. Omaha was Indian camping-ground 
twenty-five years ago. In 1837 the first log 
was sawed at the Fall of 8t. Anthony. Oar 
present frontier line of immigration is 1,800 

» miles long, from-the Gulf of Mexico to the 
British line, and its whole Jength is moved 
west cach yearsixteen mi So we dunually. 
add to onr settled territory @ belt that would 
make half a dozen’ Connéctictts: ‘Of S6urse, 
it is an Immérée labor*to “wake” ‘a Obtistian 
civilization keep ‘pre With “this prowtt of 
‘settlement. “Yet this fifust"Wnat nolie"iis. 
sions means and what our home’ ‘missionaries, 


~ hare’ trying te do.oThey~earrysalong with a. 


_ imd 


‘for the: emigrantthe family, oop 
Sabbath and Sabbath -school,the 





ns in ge with: ignorance \and in and 
with:poverty and sickness and the thousand 
itis of frovtier life we of the East can never 
fally know. Nor'do we know faizly the glory 
of their work. 


.-The eminent and oo Bishép Dupan- 
loup, of Orleans, has addressed tothe clergy of 
his diocese a sttong remonstrance against the 
miracle-mongering now going’on so flagrantly 
in France, He admits that there may be mira- 
cles in these days ; but appears to think that 
they are very infrequent, and ‘that the rage for 
them among his people is greatly to be de- 
plored. “Thus,” hesays, ‘ does a whole gen- 
eration banquet upon chimeras.’ He makes a 
strong point in a quotation from a recent allo- 
cution of the Pope about prophecies. There 
‘are a great thany prophecies in circulation,” 
said His Holiness ; “but I believe them to be 


consists in resigning one's self to the will of God 


vels which Bishop Dupanloup so roundly de- 
nounces, will let their readers see what the 
Bishop and the Pope have to say about them. 


week, has accepted the pastorate of the Re- 
formed Episcopal cberch in this.cityand wil! 
enter upon his duties immediately. The church 
on the corner of Madison Avenue and 47th street 
has been secured for the congregation. Church 
and State says that there can be no doubt of 
the conscientiousness of Mr. Sabine’s course 
or the fidelity and usefulness of his ministry 
hitherto, and, whiledisagreeing with him con- 
cerning some of his criticisms upon the Church 
_ he has left, it-expresses deep regret that such 
men.should have so much.excuse for leaving. 
The following prediction of this journal we 
- shall be glad to see fulfilled: 

“ The time will certainly come when ‘it will 
be the prevailing sentiment in the Church that, 
if we permit clergymen.to deny the invariable 
connection of regeneration with baptism, we 
ought not to compel them to assert it every 
time they baptize; and ‘that, if we allow them 
to assert the validity of.other orders besides 
those which are episcopal, we ought not to 
compel them to a practice which | implies that 
there is no validity in —— — exeept those 
which are episcopally conferred.” 


...-A number of Brahmo fii Aheriave been 
holding a revival camp-meeting ‘on the slopes 
of the Himalayas. A letter from Chunder Sen 
to M. D. Conway thus describes their services ; 

“They have gone to see the Lord’s glory and 
beauty in his heavenly mansions on : mountain- 
tops, They bave gone to worship-bim.iu soli- 
tude whom they bave Jong adored in the 
midst of family and friends. They are lodged 
in a quiet and romantic place, from where they 
command a splendid view ofa long range of 
hights, covered with enternal snow. In the 
morning they all go away in different direc- 
tions for prayer and meditation. Each sits 
alone in a separate place, under some shade 
tree, and seeks the Lord in the inner chambers 
of the heart. It is interesting to see them 
thus engaged in profound meditation and de- 
votion. Now and then they pray and sing to- 
gether and realize the blessings of spiritual 
fellowship. On one occasion they went. down 
to a retired spot in the glen below, and, sitting 
beside a waterfall, chanted together the name 
‘of the Merciful God and had a most: enthusi- 
astic and delightful service. The worshipers 

ed greatly, and the mountains rang with 

the solemn sound of Brahma kripa hi kevaleni— 
Divine Mercy alone.” 

..-The sculptured reredos is illegal. “So 
says Mr. Justice Keating, who has taken: sev- 
eral months to examine the question. The 
reredos in Exeter Cathedral was a-plain screen, 
on which >was inscribed: the Ten Command- 


cathedral it was proposed to substitute for this 
an elaborately carved structure, .with repre- 
sentations in alto-rilievo of Christ, Moses, Elias, 
the apostles, angels, and other figures. ‘All 
the figures aresmall. The figure of our Saviour 
in the center, considerably the largest, is not 
more ‘than ‘three ‘feet high. ‘The whole is 
elaborately and beautifully carved and richly 
and indeed profusely gemmed and ornamented 
with colored marbles.” The question ‘was 
whether such a structnre as‘ this violated: the 
law prohibiting images in churches. Justice 
Keating says that it does, and his decision will 
carry delight to the Evangelicals ‘and con- 


...- Several of the leading clergymen of: this 
city have requested the Young Men’s Christian 


ite ball the Jectures on Christianity and Modern 
_Apfidelity, which he has lately been delivering in 
Harlem.  The.,Association has presented the 
-Tequest to the. Doctor, who has. accepted it, 
andthe lectures.will be given in. Association 
Hall, on-six successive Sunday. evenings, begin- 
ming with May 3d. ..The first. lecture on Dar- 


beutterly.atheistic, and. he somites. it with, alll 











the offspring of imagination. “True prophecy i 


and doing as much good as possible.” It is to» 
be hoped that the American Catholic journals, | 
which have devoted much of their space re- 
cently to the narratives of thése ‘French mar- | 


-eseThe Rev. W. T. Sabine, whose with- | 
drawal from the Episcopal Cbureh we notcd last | 


ments. In reconstructing and beautifying the 


sternation to the’ Ritualists of the Anglican 
Charch. 


Association to invite; Dr. Cheever to-repeat in’ 


~Winism 4s reported. in The Tribune of Mondey 
morning. The Doctor believes Darwinism to- 


Fes FREED ENT. 















Lovses .  Marran, has carried, his 
The rity of the, church | commit 
recommended that an asgociate pas 
called, and the church has yoted to ‘opt the 
recommendation. There was, however, a large 
vote in the church against the measure, and 
some yery sharp talk on the part ofthe minor” 
ity of the committee, to the effect that if Mr, 
Murray had_beena little .more. diligen t in his 
pastoral labors the church would arog ‘been 
more, prosperous and less in need of an 
associate. pastor. The feeling of the minority 
is not amiable; and itis not improbable thet 
secession fromthe church will be the result 
of the dispute. Rumor has it that Dr. Quint 
is to be Mr. Murray's other and better half. 
‘ese-A correspondent from Missouri-estimates 


Bi 


has 


2,500 have, however, made any public eonfes- 
sion of theirfaith. In Jacksonville, Ill, where 


4igned the covenant which he presents to in. 
ing, over 700 have in the same manner indicated 


vival in the Oxford Presbyterian church of 
Philadelpbia, of which the Rev. F. L. Robbins | 
is pastor, has resulted in the. addition to its | 
eommunion.of 58 persons. 

..Here is the creed of the Congregational | 
church at St. Joseph, Michigan. As a state-: 
ment of the doctrinal position of the ¢hurch it 
is meager; as a confession of faith to which 
bes 9 for admission must assent it is am- 
ple: 

“* We believe in the Triune Goi ; the Father, | 
as our Creator; the Son, as our incarnate: Re-_ 
deemer; the Holy Spirit, as our Regenerator, 

‘and Sanctifier; in the Holy Bible as the word 
of God and the only infallible rule of:faith and | 
practice; in Salvation, through ‘repentance 
toward God and faith toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ’; in the Church of Christ; in the Com- 
manion of Saints; and that aholy life is the 
bestevidence of a change of heart.’ 

..The Christian Advocate deprecates the 
doctrines taught bythe modern professors of 
**holiness,”’ who classify believers -as “‘justi- 
fied and sanctified.” This division’ of Chris- 
tians into two distinct species (the fine and the 

superfine) is, as we have more than once in- 
sisted, an unwise and mischievous business, 
and we are glad that The Advocate has at- 
tacked it. 

..Dr. MceKaig’s church in Chicago has voted 
with but one dissenting voice to defy presby- 
tery and retain the Doctor as its or. 
Authority seems in this case not much more 
potent than advice would have been. 

..- The Baptist Anniversaries are to be held 
this year in Washington, beginning with the 
‘Jubilee of the Bible and Publication Society, 
Friday, May 22d, and continuing until Tuesday 
of the next week. 


POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


Tue mails for Europe-for the week ending 
Saturday, May 9th, 1874, will close at this 
office as follows: On Tuesday at 12} P. m., 
on Wednesday at 6 a.m., on Thursday at 11} 
A. M., and on Saturday at 8 a.m. and 12 m. 

-T. L. James, P. M. 


Publisher's Department, 


Tre best ‘*Elastic Truss” (for rupture) 
without. metal springs:is made by PomERoY 
-& Co., 744. Broadway, N.Y. Price. by 
mail, They also..sell the best |‘‘ Elastic 
Stockings,” for enlarged veins, weak joints, 
etc., and 
Belis. Apply to them in person or by’ letter. 


€uRE Your Coucus, AnD -Co.ps.—There 
is no‘cough. or,cold so obstinate but. what it 

ields at once to. the expectorating and heal- 
ing properties of Coe’s Cough Balsam. It 
is the best known remedy for croup, hoarse- 
ness, sore throat, bronchitis, and ail disor- 
ders of the throat, chest, or langs. 


CARPETS FOR SE SPRING, 1874, 


Foster BROTHERS, ars, 809 Fulton - street, 
Brooklyn (old stand of Husted & Carll), in- 
vite attention to their assortment of Carpets 

.of the latest importations—Moquettes, Vel- 
_yets, Brussels, and Tapestries, etc. 

Also a full,assortment of Lace Curtains 

and materials for window. decorations. 
FosTeR- BROTHERS. 


———— ES 
THERE IS NO ROYAL ROAD 
to.anything worth having, and even in 
.the-use. of the.sewing-machine there are 
difficulties which.every.Jearner must over- 
-come “before. -beeoming , proficient. ..The; 
+. Witicox é& Gibbs ” sewing machine, how- 
“@ver, presents’ fewer difficulties.than., _, 
and its -valué surpasses all. 


2 

'Unber the head:of Agents. Wanted will be. 
‘foubd the advertisement of The Agency. 
F Supply ©o., 8 School street, Boston. ‘They: 
‘manufacture ‘a number of useful: articles,’ 

















a eemighes bs his blows. are desi with more. 
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that there were 10,000 conversions in,St..Lonis | 
ander Mr. Hammond’s .labors. Only about | 


‘Mr. Hammond _ has recently.been laboring, 900. 
quirers, and in Hanniba), where heis now labor- 


their purpose to live.a Christian life.....A re-_ 


Elastic Supporting and iding | 


{May 7) 8t4. 
| POSTAGE ON THE. THE ANDEPENDENT. 


» Wm hevedgarned. that, that some postmasters 
have, heen inthe habit of charging 5 cents 
postage on Tue INDEPENDENT at the be- 
ginning of each quarter of the year—that is 
to say, January, April; July, and October— 
without regard; to the time the subscrip- 
tion commenced—sa practice which in most 
eases obliges the subscriber to pay 25 cents, 
instead of .20 cents,,per year. We, there- 
fore, wrote the Department with reference 
tothe matter, and received. the following 
reply : 

APPOINTMENT OFFICE, 
Wasurxeron, D.C., April 30th, 8%. 

Sir :-—In answerto your letter of the 29th 
instant I would say that under the: postal laws 
and regulations postage on regular newspapers 
must be paid quarterly or yearly, in advance ; 
but itis not required that a subscriber shall 
pay more than the proper postage for a year’s 
subscription. If he commences his paper, say 
‘Feb. 17th, he-should pay 5 cents, which would 
pay to May 17th, and so on through the term 
of ‘his :subscription ; or, to save trouble, he 
might pay 20 cents, which would pay the post- 
age for one year from the date of receiving the 
first paper. Iam respectfully, etc., 

James H. Marr, 
Acting First 4ss’t. P,M.-General. 

HENRY C. BowEN, Esq., 

No. 3 Park Place, N. Y. City. 
If any of our subscribers are asked to pay 
more than 20 cents per year postage, they 
will oblige the Publisher of Tue Inpg- 
PENDENT by notifying him. 

Subscribers will greatly oblige us by ad- 
dressing their letters to P.-O. Box 2787. 


Podst-Orrice DEPARTMENT, 





BARNUMS BIG SHOW. 


Ir is now generally conceded that no 
show of Barnum’s is complete without 
Barnum. He must be present in person 
in order to give full and complete 
satisfaction. All attempts at playing 
Hamlet with Hamlet left out have hither- 
to. ended in a failure. The people be- 
lieve in Barnum, and so do all the animals, 
As it. has been in the past, so it will be in the 
future. Wherever there is to be a congress 
of animals (outside of Washington) there 
must be also Barnum the Great, to preside 
over them. The lions and bears will then 
lie down together, and all will be peace. 
The elephants will at once check their 
trunks for repose and bow to the public 
serenely. The monkeys will chatter and 
rejoice and the camels will calmly chew 
their cuds. No thumping .of gavel or 
cery-of ‘ Order ” will be necessary to quell a 
noisy throng. Wel, Barnum is now ‘‘at 
home” again, and just in time to adorn 
himself with the laurels of a grateful pec- 
ple. His first reception last week, on tho 
evening of his arrival from Europe, never 
had .a .parallel in the country. It could 
only be compared to the grand ovations 
to. the monarchs of the Old World. It 
-seemed as though the entire population 
had ‘turned out and ‘shelled out” to see 
Bartom. It-was a long-to-be-remembered 
and most glorious sight. Those who got 
inside of the building were happy, while 
those who were left outside, for want of 
room, were miserable. This big show, this 
last. marvelous show of Barnum, has, ir- 
deed, made a mighty sensation. In all re. 
fined circles, from the Battery to. Spuyten 
Duyvil Creek, the talk is: Are you going to 
Barnum’s? Have youseen'Barnum? Have 
you been to the big show? ‘Our own reply 
is: Yes. We went, we saw, we wondered, 
we feasted, and —— we went again; and it 
will require two or three visits more, at 
least, to satisfy us. 


REMOVAL. 

THE business house of E. A. Morrison, 
late of 827 Broadway, which for upward 
of half a century bas been so well and 
‘favorably known as an emporium for first- 
class Dress Trimmings, Laces, Ribbons, and 
Millinery Goods, is now, located at 893 
Broadway, between 19th and 20th Sts. 


WINDOW DECORATIONS. 


-TuE new tinted window shades in great 
variety. . Weare taking large orders in. this 
branch of our business. A large assortment 
of. upholstery. goods... Lambrequins ‘made 
uto‘order. © Lace icurtainsof the: latest: im- 
»portations, © Posren Broraers, ‘Carpet 











| Dealers, '809 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 
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A HEALTHY liver s 
two and a ‘half poun 
tains 9/great_smount. o 
taken ffom the’blood. . V 
comes torpid or 
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\dg in every.part of the) 
“want.to see the face of | 











con; 
nate this vast a: 
which, theta: nee 
plood and he conveyed to.e 
boot What must be eT Rite 
blood when, it is Aeceivi a oF eter 
each day two'and a half pounds of ‘poison 
Nature tries to work off this poison through 
other charinels and ofgans—the kidnéys, 
lungs, skin, etc. ; prt. these organs become 
overtaxed ‘in performing. this-Jabor in ad- 
dition to their-natural functions, and cannot 
long withstand the-pr e, but become 

variously diseased. 

The brain, which fs the great \éléctrical 
center of mil svitality eis sine 
by Ay unhealthy blood sl passes at 

e heart, and_it’ at Le ores ts 
the symptoms of 








role aes 
‘Bil wt “are dullness, ‘he 
wine city to the mind on an 


eutiec, impairment of ge pina dizzy, 
y fore- 
slap 9 oe et AIty Of of eapte The 
blood itself, being ed, #8 it forms the 
sweat upon tie gart e of the skin, it is so 
irritating and Das that it Boia, 
discolored. bien. se 3, pimples, blot 
and “other fons, Scan: boils, carbu 
cles, and scrofulous tumors. The sicenaels, 
bowels, and othér‘ organs cannot escape 
becoming - affected,.,,sooner ..or.. later, 
and we have as the result costiveness, piles, 
dropsy, dyspepsia, diarrhea. Other 'symp- 
toms are common, as bitter or bad taste imy 
mouth, internal heat, palpitation, teasing 
cough, unsteady appetite, chokingsensation 
in throat, bloating of stomach, pain in sides 
or about ‘shoulders or back,-coldness of ex- 
tremities, -éte.,/ etc.  Only-a few. of the 
jabove.symptoms are likely. to. be present in 
any case-at onetime. The liver being the 
tthe depurating - ees Nae organ 
system, set great ‘‘ housekeeper 
of ourtiealth” at,work, and the foul cor- 
ruption which gender in the blood and rot. 
out, as me L! ‘machinery Of, life are” 
gra ed from the-system. For 
this narnia "Dr. Plerce’s nm “Medical: 
Discovery, with yery: small aol daily of 
Dr. Pieree’s:Pledsant Pargative. Pellets, are 
pre-eminently “the articles »need. They 
cure.every kind of humor, from the worst 
scrofula tothe common pimple, blotch, or 
eruption. Great éating ulcers kindly heal 
under their mighty curative influence. Vir 
ulént blood poisons that lurk in the system 
_ by them robbed of their terrors; and by 
persevering and somewhat protracted 
sé the most tainted ere may be om 
bn and built up-anew. En- 
aged glands, tumors, and swellings. dwip- 


q Bidar. 3) under; theinfluence 
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‘CRUSHED: WHEAT. 


Tur extensive Fic muting. Mills of “Messra. 
F. E. Smith.& Co., ‘at South Brooklyn, are- 
“well worthy of a visit from all who are 
specially interested in the manafacture of the 
staff of life. To describe the building, Ma- 
‘chinery, and process of Plour-msking woutd 
fill ‘a column n. THE INDEPENDENT. Suffice: 
it to say, these Mills are acknowledged to be 
the mostperfect: and complete of any now 
‘running ip the country and turn ont Flour 
“which fs not surpassed in qaality. The pro- 
prietors have :dytrodyced, an article called 
Crushed, White, Wheat, which. is quite a dif- 
ferent manufacture from ordinary Wheaten 
Grits or sny/other whole-wheat preparation 
apd should. not be. confounded with other 
Beer see: 

penience. has proved the superiority of 

‘th atticle, which loses none of its excel- 
lence by the process of grinding. It is es- 
pecially adapted to invalids and young 
children “and tends ‘to thé preservation of 
‘life and strength. Its’ general use in fami- 


lies will be found to contribute mote largely |. 


togodd health than any other food. The 
Crusbed White Wheat is put up in conven- 
ient packages and is forsale at the Mills 
and by all first-class grocers, 
—— 

-PAINTING HOUSES AND ROOFS 
is now in ‘order, «Before. doing so, if you 
wish to get. thoroughly posted on How 
Evéfy Man Can Paint and Select Colors, 
end Save'Money in’ Ces ‘send postage 





South street, New York,, ‘Their p 
ation of Ready Mixed |Eyglish 
French Zinc in eroctcks zi 


‘cheapest, article known to:acience, 
—— 


Oxp Guésser is dead... Everybody wei as 
“Oo the Jones Scale, Binghamton, 4 Y. g 
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| to supply this want, havings 
. A. H. Ritchie, the most distin: | 


Latah artist in America, to engrave for us” 


immediately 6 perfect. likeness_of the de- 
-parted senator. The engraving will be of 
the ‘same size and style, exactly, as those of 
President. Grant, Vice-President Wilson, | 

and Secretary Stanton, well known to our, 
readers, and-will be ready for delivery next | 
month, 

Thisiehgtaving}in its execution, we will, 
guarantee ~shall » be equal to , Ritchie’s 
“+ Ematigifiation Proclimation’’ or arly other 
va Jebrated engravings used by THE 

D 


We wit preathit a copy bf this engraving, 
on fine pastetioard, to any person who will 
send us thename of one nev subscriber, with, 
Three Dolldrs, or Who will renew his own 
subscription for one year in advance and 
send us Te Dollars and Fifty Cents, or for 
two years in adyance-and send us Six 
Dollars, The engraving will be sént.by mail, 
on roller, postage paid, or will be de 
at our office, at-the option of the subscriber. 
We warrent perfect, satisfaction in every 
case,or the money ‘will pdsitively be re- 
pore ; 


| 






We shall register the names in a book 

specially prepared for that purpose and de- 
liver the engravings in the order 4a) which 
said names areentered. Those firstreceived 
will, therefore, be first served. 
* -Weask our friends in every section of the 
country.to see to it that this engraving is 
extensively cireulated; ,As a work.of art in 
itself we~guatantee its) 1all be equal ‘if not 
superior to. anything of the kind which has 
ever beemproduced at the subseription price 
of from $5 to $10 per copy. Here is.a 
chance to get. a perfect steel éngraving of 
one of the ablest and noblest sons of Ameri- 
ca, together with a copy of Tam INDEPEND- 
‘ENT for one year, for only $3. Send your 
‘orders. 


SUMNER STEEL ENGRAVING. 


We are bappy to announce that the'steel 
engraving of Charles Sumner. is substan- 
tfally.. finished, ‘We have seen the first 
proof, and-pronouace it a most wonderful 
and perfect likenéss, Mr. Ritchie lias never 
done better'in executing any order in his 
‘life, and we are stite this willbe tlie judg- 
ment of.all.; The-last finishing touches will 
‘be made"and the: picture completed within 
one week. We-then shall printa few proof 
copies on fine India paper, after which—say 
by the 5th tof htay—we shall commence “the 
delivery io. our subscribers, We bave 
already receiyed.a large number ~of orders 
on the terms-elsewhere'damed. Every'sub- 
scriber of THE INDEPENDENT should and 
can have this splendid steel engraving. 











Harris & Co.,-111 Kingston street, Bos- 





Vanes, Lightning Rods, Crestings, etc., in a 
great variety of patterns, with all the new 
designs. 

Copper weather vanes are a specialty 
with this firm. Harris & Co. are known 
throughout New England as the leading 
manufacturers of these goods. - On applica- 
tion they will forward price-list. 

i it 


‘BOOTS, AND SHOES. 
WaArarne’s' Boot ‘and Shoe store; 114-Fal- 


and out’ of: the city, as-one of the very: best 
establishments of its class ine New-York. 
Those who want good work made to.order 
and at reasonable prices- should . Daigoufpe 
this:concern.. 


Dre ‘Stronc’s REMEDIAL 


4 


-|-Hydropathic, and Electro-T. bs Bupa COR 
‘the, Bulle Movement Oure and other | dealers 
facilities for ‘the treatment of chronic’ dis- 





eases described in their circular. 


ton, continue the manufacture of Weather; 


ton’ street, is known far and wide, both in|. 


8. OSWEGO' CORR 
5 aes. custards, 
t delicatys: ms is 
ysicians ‘for 


| site thd 
1 Nise ‘ coh 


i | lena, tee? and ‘in og as a Ba ane food, 


very palatable and easy of digestion. 


- OnsERvaTione- ON Tannin. Prohi'a 
forthcomi ork  Fhroat » Diseases, by 
| dei in. th ester iy ae i Gates: | 

um, im. the ty Medical College. 

Sent free: » Addréss No, 137 East Seven- 
teenth streef, N. Y. City. 
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igs, do not give your children 
‘8ytups, which contain opium, but 

Tagnesia, ae on will use it 
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POND’S me 
POND’S EXTRACT 
POND’S EXTRACT. 
Invaluable for Piles, Sprains, Laniefiess, Burns, 
Soreness, 


Scalds, Bruises, Rheumatism; Boils, Uieers, 
Old Sores, Wounds, etc. Also’ for Toothache, Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Catarrh, 
Colic, Diarrhea, and all Hemorrhages, etc. This 
Standard Domestic Remedy ‘can be obtained at all 
reputable Drug Stores. 

REMEMBER! Small is cheap ‘at 50 cents, because 
doses are light. Medium is cheaper at $1; worth $1.33 
saving 33 cents. Large is cheapest at'-$1.45; worth 
$2.67—saving 92 cents. 
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: ‘WE refer‘our readers to the advertise- 
ment of Sc#a¥eR & Co:)in’anotheér column. 


-Autbors” wilt amuse tvery howsebiold. 
paaric MAIL SrEAneHr LINE. 
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Instead of Bitter, se’ Sweet Quinine. 
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fretful cry and not at 
her for worms, but it did no go: 
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children’s blood while they are young. Te it, an 
you will joiu with.me.in ta t blessing. 


, 1%5 Tudor Street 
SourH Boston, July 1th, 1671. 


A Source of Great Anxiety. 


My daughter has received t benefit from th® 
use of VEGETIN ae Sects ing Layee ao & source 
es 


Boerér, Mass., June Sth, 1872. 


Further Proof. 


CHA RLYSTOWN, October, 1870. 
MR. STEVENS: 

This-certifies that my daughter has always been 
troubled with a humor, which has caused frequent 
— on by — and about Her eyes. Physicians 


called as:but, after having taken two 
Bottles of th the VEGET oe not been troubled wita 
it since. ON ALDRICH, 


a Mass. 
rme to enu- 


its use, with good results. Aimost innumerable com- 

Bloat are cai isonous secretions in the 
lood, which com be ly lied from the system 

py the use of en the eas is per- 






iii en by VEGETINE have 
preserib ind eli inteclr ewe families.” 
S| Sia aeeeiee eceteee 


_ Vegetine is sold by all druggists. 


GREENE'S 
| OXYGENATED BITTERS. 


‘The stoniagh tedne of the most delicate organs of 
the human system, and the indigestible food crowded 
bad ‘by the requirements of modern society keep 


‘ ‘STATE OF CHRONIC DISORDER, 


which ts Yonewed vy w resort to tontes and alteratives 
for relief. It unfortunately happens, however, that 
‘many of the medicines used for this purpose contain 

ol, which, poured into a diseased stomach, pro- 
aoe rat creatés tion, and do8s more 


} OXYGENATED BITTERS CON. 
TAIN NO ALCOHOL, 

but are a purely tion, which in 

cases of DYSPEPSIA, HEARTBURN, INDIGES- 


TION, and other like disorders at once restores the 
stomach to its 


NATURAL OONDITION OF HEALTH. 
The OXYGENATED BITTERS have been the most 
popular remedy for the above complaints for the last 
THIRTY YEARS and still maintain their UNRIVALED 
POPULARITY. 
Price $1 per bottle. 
SOLD EVERYWHERD. 


JOAN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Proprietors, 
8 and 9 College Place; New York. 


CRYSTAL CHANDELIERS, 


CILT, BRONZE, AND DECORATED 


CAS FIXTURES, 


Fine Marble and Bronze Clocks, 
Bronze Figures, 
. and Ornaments, 
In Greatest Variety, at Low Prices. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MITCHELL, VANCE & G0, 


507 Broadway, N. ¥. 


ae 


REFRIGERATOR, 
with Water and Butter 
‘ Cocler, is the best Meat, 
Fruit, and Ice Preserver 
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Plas TUTTS NS 
VEGETABLE } 


Ly. SS. 
IVER PILLS: 
THE BEST ADVICE 


that can be given to persons suffering from Dyspep- 
sia, Bilious Complaints, Colic, Constipation,’ Sick 
Headache, Fever and Ague, Neryous Debility, or of 
any disorder affecting the stomach, liver, or kidneys, 
is to tone, clear™e, and regulate them by 


DR. TUTT’S VEGETABLE PILLS. 


They act very mildly, yet they thoroughly restore 
the functional action of the digestive organs and the 


intestines and renovate the whole system. They | 


produce neither nausea, griping, nor weakness and 
may be taken at any time without change of diet or 
occupation. 


A TIMELY WARNING. 


When you have Nausea, Headache, Yellow Cast of 
the Skin and Eyes, Loss of Appetite, Heartburn, Ver- 
tigo, Pain in the Back and Limbs, General Debility, 
take ToTT’s PILLS and ward off a spell of sickness. 
They will do it. 

Price 25 cents a box. Sold by all druggists. 


DA. TUTT’S IMPROVED HAIR DYE 


possesses.qualities that no other Dye does. Itisin 
general use among the fashionable hair-dressers in 
every large city in the United States. It is harmless, 
natural, and easily applied. Sold all around the world. 
Price $1. 





f MANUFACTORY AND WARER 
Te! f 





IRVING & SON, 


for many years manufacturers for the Wholesale 


Furniture Trade, have opened at their works, 


204, 206, and 208 East 27th St., 


Two Doors East of Third Avenue, N. Y., 


Several Large Retail Warerooms, 


FILLED WITH 


Rich and Plain Furniture, Upholstery, 
Ete. 


Every article, however rich or plain, shall be PER- 
FECT inevery respect, anda full guarantee will be 
given to thateffect. Also Prices the Lowest Possible. 


REV. R. B. LOCKWOOD’S 


-CATARRH CURE, 


What is Catarrh? It is an affection of the head, 
which may end in Deafness, partial or total Blind- 
néss, diseases of the throat and vocal organs, and 
even in Consumption. 

In nine cases out of ten, when people fancy they 
have only a “cold in the _head,”, they have 
CATARRH! 

Itis a terrible Gisease and should not be trifled 
with. The best remedy Known for it is that pre- 

» pared by the Rev. R. B. Lockwood, which has the en- 
dorsement of such eminent physicians as Dr. Geo. N. 
Tibbles, of Hudson City, N. J.; Dr. W. H. Newell, 
Jersey City Heights; Dr. A. H. Laidlaw, Hudson City, 
N. J.; and of such distinguished ministers as Rev. W. 
H. Dikeman, New York, Rev. W. H. McCormack, Mt. 
Hermon, N. J., and very many others. 

This medicine is prepared in good faith, and may be 
Teliedon in every case to effect @ permanent and 
speedy cure. 

Rev. R. B. Lockwood’s NASAL DOUCHE, to facil- 
itate the usé of the CATARRH CURE, is indispens- 
able to insure the cure of ebstinate chronic cases 
and will be found valuablein all stages of the disease. 

Rev. R. B. Lockwood’s LIVER AND STOMACH 
PTULA, for the cure of DYSPEPSLA and all disorders 
of the Stomach and Digestive Organs, have the high- 
est recommendation from the thousands who have used 
them. 





Read carefully the pamphlet that accémpanies the 


JOHN F, HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 
“Band ¢ COLLEGE PLACE. N.Y, 


Price 50 cents cach, 


THE ee ARN Dew F- 


. 
REYOE . BRILLIANT on 
ott fer DEVOW’S BRILLIANT OIL, and take n0 


erik DEVOE MAN’F’G CO., Proprietors. 
&@™~ For sale everywhere. 


WEATHER VANES, 
LIGHTNING RODS, 
- GRESTINGS, ETC. 








MANUFACTURED BY 
HARRIS & CO., 


114 KINCSTON ST., Boston, Mass. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 








THE NEW IMPROVED» 


REMINGTON SEWING MACHINE, 


AWARDED 
The * Medal for Progress” 
AT VIENNA, 873. 
The HIGHEST ORDER OF “MEDAL” AWARDED AT 
THE EXPOSITION. 
No Sewing Machine Received a Higher Prize. 

A FEW GOOD REASONS: 

1—A wow & Invention, THOROUGHLY TESTED, and 
secu y Letters Patent. 

She Makes & perfect LOCK STITCH, alike on both sides 
on all kinds of 
a .—Runs — Guoorm, NOISELESS, and RAPID— 


ities. 
DURABLE Runs oer, Years —r mm vied 
— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching 


"6 ; se ost Baath Managed t by th tor. Le 
oat Baatly Nan Bee r. n, 

oft titel may be altered “f gz, and machine 
can be tl ed without pai - thread h holes. 

— Gn \s ious. gant. ‘orming 
the stitch without the use of Cog Whee , Rota- 

,. or Lever Arms. Hi e 
which insures 

speed. Has our new Thread Controller, which allows 


—CONSTRUCTION most and I 
8. os careful FINISHED. It 


man the most skillful 
hanics, at the lebrated In 
ARMORY, Ton, NX: Co which apgilention tor 


500,000 


Zinc. Collar Pads 
Have Been Used Since Jan. Ist, 1871. 


ficient ty of their usefulness. They are 
ia ted tou prevent yant and to bei Ae 
}K on 


if eat irections are fo <4 ae also a 


LD, its chaf- 
ingon the back, and ® LEAD- LINED OOL1-A i 
SWEAT PAD, tect th: oulders from galls. 
All of which are for — dv: harness mal makers through- 
out the United States a Manufactured by 
ZINC COLLAR PAD Co., Buchanan, Mich. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS CARRIAGES ONLY. 
ASK YOUR, SEWING MACHINE AGENTS FOR IT, 


THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 


AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON RUFFLER 


AT THE 

American Institute Fairin 1872. 
Adapted to all first-class Sewing Ma. 

chines. Circulars furnished Sewing Ma- 

chine Agents on application. 


Cc. W. HANDY & CO., Sole Agents, 


Box 2618. 330 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
















EXTRACTS FROM « Phe best ar Iclein the Marke Motnygirarded 1870. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE Ie very strong, rope in tho BISERe 
REPORTS. nd itto all asthe best in ase. > "{873. 


The ASBESTOS ROOFING is adapted ‘for ete ohana ofa flat roofs in all climate: be chee 'y trans- 
1s furni pte = on Soa in in stron ke Keleton oases. 


shed Le feet each, Law 
TING for restoring serving F00 fs. In5, 10, and 20 gallon kegs ‘and barrels. 
ASBESTOS PAINT, for all “ outsid jo work.” ophingie and Roofs, etc. in 1,2,and3 pyar boxed cans, kegs, 


and bbis. 
ASBESTOS CEMENT, forre ring jak 8 on all kinds 4 Re In a” D. r-) ood 0 
ASBESTOS BUILER FELTING. BESTOS BOARD BATHING FRG TOS oa 


tx Hares Paes ree ia cok “TPaRte I SDSRAMN HO QUI df tee 
Reventee gman we "SH, W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1858. 
BvVvERYT SHounD BAVE A SET OF 


GOODRICH'S a: HEMMERS 


Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder. Sent by Mailon Receipt ofPrice. > 


Tee Peics Only ne Dotteses Hy Gr GOODRICH, {ice x: tom st, PaNLADELPHIA, Pa 


Enventor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 


porRSBESTOS ROOF OOA' 
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JEWETT& GOODMAN. 


THE HAINES PIANO 


HAS CIVEN 


UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION 


FOR THE PAST 


Quarter of a Century. 


THEY ARE FIRST CLASS IN EVERY 
RESPECT. 


TO WHICH THE 








ORCAN 


An Sxcpattonice of Twenty-five Years 


in Manufacturing Reed Instruments—a thorou; 4 
knowledge of Music, with every facility juisite 

an extensive supply enables us to offer to the public 
an no of superior excellence, quality, variety, and 





TISERS ! Send twenty-five cents to GEo. P. 
RéwsLn & Oo. 41 Park k Row, N. 0 for 7s? \-—" 


en and estima Stimates ale showing ng lists cost of falveine fame. 








EXCURSIONS. 
-8 DE T 
a Res Ue art 
"also Ald sPaenagee es. Steam- 
ts and gad barges GE ere. Apply to Cap- 
Place. 


PIAN zz ORGANS, ETC, 


ORGANS. 


THE BEST. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN. CO., 
Jubilee and Concerto Organs, 


Corner Bradley and William Sts, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, 











yw" SEND FOR CROULARS, 


Each Organ Warranted for Five Years. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
For further information address 
JEWETT & GOODMAN, 
No. 1% Ontario Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


E. & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
“CHORUS” ORGANS, $400 to $650. 

For Congregational Singing—Powerful. 
“ CHAPEL ” ORGANS, $600 te $1,500. 
Formedium Churches, Chapels, Lodges, Schools, etc. 
CHURCH ORGANS, $1,800, upward. 

Send stamp for Descriptive Circulars for either class. 

No Agents. No Commissions. 


STE CK cord wepatatvinen 


wrantad, | aourpen Wolter & Haroon, “Cleves | ty 


15,000 NOW IN USE 
WILL TESTIFY. 
BY ALL MEANS TRY 


HAINES. PIANO-FORTE 


BEFORE PURCHASING. 


HAINES BROS., 
27 Union Square, New York. 
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mand for future delivery, an¢ ces have furtherad- | are higher. The tone of the Dried Fruit market is | Pgaches,?» — a6 | Linseed. Eng—-— a—— "No.2 cate eae 
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_GREEN FRUITS.—Apples are in fair demand. Very | °]s°praoe bs ee Bumper: Ri See: vir: 4 
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pa and Mich.>700 a 750 (Western mixed, AND 
OPS.—The demand continues light, but prices are 50@ 5 00 Amber .... ‘80 
‘frm for prime grades. eis * super. 8 75 3 omate ae COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
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Counntercia eral: 


THE FREEDMAN'S BANE lk 
WASHINGTON. 


Mr. Frepertoc Dovenass, whose connec: 
tion with the Freeman's Sayings Bank at 
Washington, as its president, is of but re- 
cent date, informs the public,tbhat,the liabil, 
ities of the bank in excess. of. ita assets 
amount to $217,000. The assets. are more 
than:$8,000,000, and yet the. claims. against 
the-bank-exceed this amount by the above 
sum. The claimants are, with few .excep- 
tions, if not entirely, colored people, scat, 
tered all over the country, particularly in 
the Southern States. As Mr. Douglass 
says, the bank was originally ‘‘established 
to encourage and assist the freedmen to save 
and increase their hard-earned ‘money, and 
thus to help them in the race to knowledge 
and higher civilization,’ He expresses the 
hopethat, if the bank be “‘only tolerably well 
managed and let well alone,” it will beable in 
the course of a few months “to overcome 
this small excess of liabilitiesand pay all.its 
depositors a small amount of interest.” Mr. 
Douglass is a colored gentleman of high 
standing and well-known. ability, and will 
undoubtedly do all be can to protect the in- 
terests of the depositors. How has the 
bank gotten into its present position ? 
Haye its funds been stolen by outside 
thieves? Has there been any plundering 
on the inside? Have the bank officials made 
bad investments? We think it would be 
well for Mr. Douglass to make a financial 
exhibit, showing the public just how this 
excess of liabilities over assets has occurred, 
A savings bank is not a trading institu- 
tion, or a speculating concern, or a 
feeder of speculators. If its assets are 
insufficient to meet its liabilities there 
is always a slip somewhere. Where is. the 
slip in this case? Where have the funds 
gone to? What are the assets and what is 
their character? What are the grounds of 
the hopeful view taken by Mr. Douglass? 
These are questions which ought to be an- 
swered. The future credit of the institu- 
tion, as well as some unpleasant rumors 
afloat, demand that the present officers of 
the bank should make a full and plain state” 
ment of its affairs. 


I ae 


THE PUBLIC DEBT STATEMENT. 












SECRETARY RicHarpson’s May statement 
in regard to the public debt showsa decrease 
of the debt by $2,965,451.43 during the 
past month and a total ircrease by $1,906,- 
668.45 since June 30th, 1873. The whole 
‘amount of the debt, principal and interest, 
on the ist of May was $2,297,145,303.09. 
The whole amount less cash in the Treas- 
ury was $2,149,725,277.02. The outstand, 
ing legal-tender notes were $382,076,777.50 
and the fractional currency $47,436,620.74, 
which shows a reduction of nearly two 
millions in fractional currency. The net 
gol) in the Treasury over and above all 
liabilities of accrued interest, past-due debt 
and coin certificates amounted to $12,991,- 
875, besides $5,258,074 in currency. The 
reduction of the public debt in the first 
four months of 1874 amounts to $9,590,- 
049.10, agaiust a reduction of $8,763,182.16 
during the corresponding: period of 1878; 
and that, too, notwithstanding the revenues 
of the Government were several millions 
less during the former than during the latter 
of these periods. Wesee no necessity for 
any inereased taxation, provided Congress 
will properly cut down the public expenses. 
The shock of the late panic is passing 
away, and the receipts of the Government 
will undoubtedly be gradually on the in- 
crease under the present rate of taxation. 
Now that the President has settled the 
point. that no inflation scheme. can, be put 
into operation, — should. Aispose of 


‘emount.outstanding, by.giving: the: country 
free banking with & practical system for the 
“ pedeniption of bank-notes, and by’ providing 
thats bank-notes are issued Jegal-tenders 
shall be -retired ip the same proportion. 
‘This will be working toward specie: pay- 
» ment without any contraction in the. saggre- 


pec ch vam oir and will perhaps | san 


aot GK ah 








— the Presidewte.s veto: of the Beuate 
@utreticy’ Bill ft must be« admitted that 
business has been more regular and that & 
more hopeful feeling:exists among all class: 
es.of merchants. May opened very brightly, 

the cold weather and stormsof the pre 
ceding ten days were very damaging in-their 
effect upon city trade. There are a good 
many buyers in New York from the Wests 
who are. busy in making selections,of. do- 
mestic cottons, and the near-by trade ia 


more active, so that the coming week bids | 


fair to exhibit more activity. The raw 


material has advinced in price and the | 


manufacturers’ agents are leas disposed to 
press sales than they were eatlier. in. the 
season.. There are no quotable cyanate of 
the price-list; but rates are generally 


Unbleached sheetings and shirtings are in. | 


steady demand from first hands, to meet 
the current wants of trade, and an improved 
demand for export is reported by the agents 
= cceuneine eee. 
changed and steady. 

Tn bie 
is a fair business doing at steady prices; but 
in one instance there has been a marking 
down of the different grades of the fabrics 
of the Boott Mills equal to } cent a yard. 
In other makes the market is steady, and, 
though the sales effected are mostly in 
small lots, they are large in the aggregate. 

Printing cloths are in rather better demand 
for all the standard grades, and prices are 
firm, though not essentially changed. 64 
square of extra quality~are quoted at 5% 
cents, at which sales haye been made, and 
of 55 and 60 at 5 cents a yard. 

Prints @re not ‘selling’ so freely, though 
there is still a good demand for tasteful 
stvles and, prices are firm. Madder prints 
and linen effects are in good demand at the 
quotations, but there is less doing in pack- 
ages than by the piece. The display of 
good styles. has been more attractive this 
season than ever betore. 

Ginghams of the best qualities of popular 
makes arein more active demand; with in- 
creased sales. Prices are firm and they are 
comparatively the cheapest of any class of 
domestic cottons. 

Printed jawns and percales are in toler- 
ably active demand, and, considering the 
extremely cold and stormy weather of the 
past fortnight, they are selling more freely 
than could have been expected. Prices for 
all the favorite makes are well maintained. 

Cotton duck is in steady demand for 
home consumption and a more active de- 
mand is reported for exportation. The 
onige list is uncbanged. 

Corset jeans are not specially active; but 
= is a steady demand and prices are 

Cambrics, rolled jaconets, and silesias are 
selling steadily for the best makes of black 
and assorted colors at unchanged quota- 
tions. 

Colored cottons of all descriptions are.in 
fair Gemand, with steady sales’ and un- 
changed quotations. Cottonades are selling 
more treely and there is an improved de- 
mand for stripes. 

Worsted dress goods have not been un- 
favorably affected by the cold weather of 
this spring; but, on the contrary, it has 
caused a better demand for domestic fabrics 
of other classes. The aggregate sales of 
the more popular styles have been large, but 
prices remain unchanged and stendy. 

The demand for woolen fabrics has been 
somewhat more active, and larger sales of a 
few of the more favorite makes of cloths 
and plain-faced coatings have been effected. 
But there is no marked movement in cloths, 
doeskins, or overcoatings to be reported, 
Prices are without quotable change. 

Fancy cassimeres are quiet, and it is only 
for the more tasteful styles of popular makes 
that anything like an active demand can be 
reported, aod even in the favorite makes 
the sales are on & very limited scale. 

Satinets are inactive, but there is a better 
demand _ at steady prices for black of the 
best makes. 

Kentucky jeans of the best makes and 
finer qualities are selling more freely, but 
ra goods are generally neglec and 

] 

Carpets ought to be now in active de- 
mand, but there is great economy among 
housekeepers this year, which is felt in the 
demand for carpets more than in any other 
description of domestic manufactures, 
Still there is a fair demand for the new 
styles of Brussels and ingrains, and prices 
are generally firm, though in some instances 
there have been small reductions made, 

Foreign goods are only in good demand 
so far as the more desirable descriptions of 
seasonalile fabrics are .concerned, and 

rices of all except.a few styles are lower. 
- | Be i importers are anxious to press. sales 
and the auction-rooms are so well supplied 
with all classes of goods that opportunities 
afe Offered for picking up some extraordin- 
atily good bargains.’ Theamount of goods 
tbpivted for the last week was about the 
same as that of the last year, but the 
amount ‘put upon the market is 
greater, The emonnt . thrown upon 
aie) since the bout $8,000, 006 thn = -- 

than for the 
same gin degn hy. abens ti $18,000,000 leas 
than in 1872, 


Prices are un- } 


leached sheetings and shirtings there 





























“INO. wrk BROADWAY, 


(QoREp, oH, S7.), 


will open, on MONDAY, ‘a new assortment of em 
- broidered 


| casnetie: GRENADINE; SILK, 
| AND ECRU LINEN 


- POLONAISES, 


in unmade patterns, 


| Jot Buta Cashmore Shawls, 


| Perebaned in Farin} belt thettvelae- POLY 
vat EMBROIDERED 


| SLEEVELESS: CASHMERE, SILK, AND 
H SICILIENNE JACKETS, %, 


unmade. Also several cases of new Paris, 


det Laces, Fringes, and Trimmings, 


' BLACK: CASHMERE (GARMENTS AND. 
CLOTH JACKETS, 


latest styles and very cbeap: 


LADIEY, CHILDREYS, AND. INFANTS: 
OUTFITTING. 


arnt HE cca 


BLACK SILKS. 


100 pieces ALL-SILK BLACK GRENADINE, at Dea 
| onthe dollar. © 

Bargains in Printed PERCALES, LAWNS, LINENS, 
PIQUES, and other washing materials. : 

Special lot DRESS oat sated at 25, ; worth 6c. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


IMPORTED PATTERN COSTUMES 
of every on are now being 80 sold at purpose ao Bak 


geology he have served 
Dressmaking Department, 


Latest fashions received for BRIDAL TR BRCHE- 


MON EY EVENING. ¥ BUN MORNING BRAY ELING, 


WILSON & GREIG, 


No. 771 BROADWAY, 
CORNER 9TH ST. 


RB. H. MACY & CO.'S 


GRAND CENTRAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


of the kind fn the country. 
NTINUAL + OF BNENY of 





We are havi 
e are hav: 
NEW FR 
AD. ce “éte., now on 
UMBR iY, AND PARASOL 

th DESIRABLE 


department is CROWDED GOO. 
at ATTRACTIVE PRICES” "A 


Our Straw Goods and Millinery 


department is receiving mart marked attention. 


Ladies and tlemen en FURN ROOMS, 
att = » Boarding-hou 

YACHTS, etc., will find an endless variety: in 
HOUSEKEEPING HOUSE-FU HING, CROCK- 
ERY, and | Glass Ware departments,’ at prices 


anager Fog 
Stax RO 

full assortmen rr 

th. and for the children lots 

srietmerpsrd DOLLS furnishing 000s. 

DON'T NEGLECT cur book and stationery depart: 

ments; neither our pic- nie department nor our lace and 


EMBROIDERY 


stock. You are sure to find just what you are looking 
for in each hey 
ne 0 


gs lg opening ts st EARS 





JESSUP & 00, 
Fashionable Clothiers, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


THEIR NEW BUILDING, 


NO, 256. BROADWAY, 


OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL. 


EVERYTHING REQUISITE FOR A GEN | 


TLEMAN'S WARDROBE FURNISHED 
INTHE BEST STYLE AND MUCH 


Below the Usual Rates: 


_. SILV BR SELATED 
best A Me ma’ 
lass, at Pri con such alow t the SN tise 
ee RAYE JU! URCHASED a 


“UNDER- CLOTHING 


n WHEELER Yoocmeen ep 
wil be sold, sola a RP Me - a Dalrsis is thee thy. glo 
buttoi %, 
We GIVE.a NEW PAIR for 


¢ 


a “nae discount made to milliners, aressmakers, 
a 8 °WEITAVE NO BRANCH HOUSE in any Ser 
oft the United States ; never did have one and n 


R. Ho MACY & 
lith st. and 


TERRY, 
HATTER, 
37 UNION SQUARE. 


AUL THE FAVORITE STMES. FOR 


Gents; Youths, Boys, ~ 
Ladies, Misses, and. children. 


THE FINEST GOODS 7 Low bi 


ave., New York. 
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- BARGAINSIN _ 
DRESS GOODS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & €0., 


will offer on MONDAY, May 
French Percales, at 25c. 3 warth $5c. 


Lace Poptine at O5ee5 good yalne 6c. - 


— aa Suitings, 85c. ; former 


§ ee “silk Chain Poplins, at 50c.; 
worth 
= 
Dress Goods 


of FRENCH 
SAECO MATE 


India Shawls. 


From $20 and upward. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


Broadway, corner) Nineteenth st. 


Upholstery Coods 


At Wholesale and Retail. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


Broadway, corner Nineteenth st.. N. ¥. 
NEW STYLES Drapery and Furniture Materials. 
NOVEL TIES in Cretounes, Sasteens, and 
LACE CURTAINS—Swiss, Leno, censor and 


ye ruace. AND HOLLAND WINDOW SH sup 
D COVERINGS, CORNICHS: MIR 


ay a Speniate ). 
NS. raze arenes, Hotels, and Steamers furnished at 
short notice. 


CARPETS. 


PRICES CREATLY REDUCED. 
On and after MONDAY NEXT we will sell 


English Tapestry Bruvsels at..$1 per yard. 
English Body Brussels at...,... 17 

Velvet Tapestry at............+.5- 2 30 4 ox ff 
Royal Wiltons at.. .............. 300“ “* 
English and French Axmine 

3 00 “ “ 


And other grades of CARPETINGS at proportionate 
REDUCTIONS. 


English aud American Oilecloths, 
White and Fancy Canton Mattings, Etc., Etc. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway, corner Nineteenth St., 
NEW YORK. 


W. & J. SLOANE 








ARE NOW OFFERING THEIR SPRING IMPORT, 


ATION OF 


CARPETINCS, 


CONSISTING OF 
RICH AXMINSTER, 
AUBUSSON, 
INDIAN, 
PERSIAN, 
BERLIN, and 
HOLLAND 


CARPETS, 


fm one piece and in a great variety of sizes and 


colorings. 
In Carpets by the yard they offer a splendid collec- 
tion of 
French Moquettes, 
English and Scotch Axminsters, 
Royal Wiltons, 
Crossley’s Velvets, 
Brussels, and Tapestries, 


in novel styles, at unusually low prices. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


AMERICAN MOQUETTES 


tm magnificent designs and superior quality. 
Extra Heavy English Olil-Cloths, 
Three-ply and Ingrain Carpet- 
- “ings, Rugs, Mats, etc. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS INVITED TO A LARGE Tawe 
O¥ DESIRABLE PATTERNS OF BEST “FIVE-FRAME 
Bopx BRUSSELS, FRESH GOODS, AT A GREAT RE- 
DUCTION FROM REGULAR PRICE. 


649, 651,,and 653 Broadway. 
MACULLAR, 
WILLIAMS 
& PARKER'S 


WHITE VESTS, 
eee 


SET Ran’ Were nove te merane 
MACULAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, | 


32 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 








eet tg 3 . 
esse corner of Broadway. 


' are offering 
Real India Camel’s Halr 
SHAWLS, 
at the extremely low price of $16 each, upward. 
Scarfs, Ties, 
from $1 each, upward. 
Etc., Etc., 
At lege tham one-half former prices. 


Paris quality CASHMERE and BROCHE 


SHAWLS, 


at $5 each for SQUARES, $7.50 for LONGS. 
cer been n okered. a ; ap 
They are making a , magnificent display of 
Brussels, Point, and Chantilly Laees, 


hawls, Fichus, Capes; Sacques, Potenaise, ’ 


Flouncings, Collars, Linen Cambric Handker- 
chiefs, richly trimmed, etc., etc. 


Also ahandsome assortment of LADIES’ STYL- 
ISHLY TRIMMED 


__ Spring Hats, 

Gas ot asspemely los low AP Sg of $6.50. 
wet Virot and d sho bal — gf, ae a from fou 
A fresh invoice of SILK and CASHMERE 


ts m 
each up- 


Sacques, Polonaise, Jackets, 
etc., etc., 
ELEGANTLY EMBROIDERED with SILK and JET, 


at popular prices. 

Attention is respectfully requested to their large 
and complete stock of LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 
Ready-made Silk, Poplin, Mohair, Linen, 
Lawn, and Organdie 


DRESSES. 


Prices about value of material ; making thrown in. 
Please call and examine, 


Broadway, Fourth Ave.. ye.. Ninth and Tenth sts. 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 


$09, 311, 3113 GRAND 8T., 
NEW YORK. 
STRAW COODS: 
Pp ts STRAW HATS and BONNETS, in every 


LEGHORNS, MILANS, CANTONS, PEDALS, SPLIT 
STRAWS, ENGLISH PEARLS and COBURGS, 
NEAPOLITANS, FANCY LACES, etc. 


FSB LRONORN BATE | wo. ties 1 1.8 op 


Fineet a, 8 i, ap ch and English Chips, at 75c., 





1, $1 
: ‘teaming mine immed Sehool Hats, at 15e., 
jete to it of te) and Children’s Hats, in 
var ety. re ’ and Youth’s 
Latest novelties in Wook F Tat and Straw, %e., 
Boys! ‘New Stik Bea er Dress Fats, Black and Drab, 


$2 and $2.25, sold SSownare at $5. 


TRIMMED BONNETS. 


Latest and Leading Designs, from $1.50 to $60. 
HATS and BONNETS Trimmed at the Shortest 
Notice. 
Rustic ates xvas, 60c., 65e., T5e., wnt tt. up. 





ip. 
SILK MIGNONS—full lines; no advance and no 
scarcity at this House. 


LACES 


SPANISH LACES, from 8&c. to $8 per yard. 

LACE SCARFS ‘AND BARBES, d5e., 50c., \65e., T5e., 
up. Examine. 

HAMBURG EDGINGS, 2c., 3¢., 5c., 7¢., 10¢., 15¢., 20c., 
up. Examine. 

DRESS TRIMMINGS, Plain and Beaded, 3c., 5c., 8c., 
10c., 15¢., 20c.—less than gold cost. 

BUTTONS, Silk and Metal, all sizes. 
SILK FRINGES, 40c. on thedollar, Plain and Beaded. 
FINE FRENCH FLOWERS, 

OSTRI CH TIPS, 
FLORAL CA RNITURES, 


Parasols, Sun Umbrellas, 


Manufactured for this House—Specialty. 


fou tite Stas capsabios S Navy 7 Blues, and Sexges, 
50, ani 


Lote ee ntings Ivory; Horn, Sil- 


er, 
‘ Bramine our ; nosing e city to compare. 


“KID ‘GLOVES. 


LIGHT BROWNS, all 
Panam DRABS, STEELS, 8, a 


pete ‘BOWARD. ” all the new 
Fy ee any price. GOA!  $1.50,. 


" EOW. RIDLEY & SON, 
‘Nos. 809, $11, 3114 Grand st, 
Nos. 62, 64, 66,68, and 70 Aller''st., 
FIFTH. — = FROM THE: 





tae TeDRER ADH 












H. ONEILL & €0., 
327 and 329 GthrAve. and 20th St., 


IMPORTERS, 
opéned'on MONDAY, May 4th, a full assortment of | 


NEW SPRING MILLINERY GOODS, 


ALLOF OUR OWN SPECIAL IMPORTATION, 
4T MUCH BELOW THE MARKET PRICES. 


Latest Noveities in 


FRENCH CHIP HATS. 


100. doz, CHIP ROUND, HATSand: BONNETS; all 
of the finest quality and latest novelties in shapes. . 
DRAB, BLACK, and BROWN, $3.45. 

180 ' cases. of FINE MILAN ROUND HATS and 
BONNETS, $1 to $2.60. 

100 cases AMERICAN hyn HATS, $1.25. 


‘RIBBONS. 


Nos. 9, 12, and 16 GROS GRAIN BONNET RIB. 
BONS, at 25c. per yard, in all the new Spring shades, 
warranted alt silk. 

SASH RIBBONS. 

FANCY PLAID SASHES, 50c. per yard. 

ROMAN SASH RIBBONS. 

7.inch GROS GRAIN SASH RIBBONS; 8c., all silk. 

SOFT SILK SASHES, 
SASHES FRINGED TO ORDER. 


LACES. 
iki, coy 


A’ 
SPANISH NETS, 


wiinucds uACE VAILS. 
mee LACE GOODS, 
LACE TIES, 
LACE CAPHES, 


CHILDREN’ 'S-LACE, C. 
We manufacture all — own Lace 


Fine French Flowers, 


FANCY FEUTS. 
OSTRIOH OH TIPS—New Shades. 


LADIES’ TIES. 


NEW FANCY ph 
SE MBROID, D TIES. 
1,000 dozen WINDSOR an at 25¢.; BPitiedes 


All the new Bonnet Materials in the latest 


SPRING SHADES 


A Liberal Discount to the Trade. 


O’NEILL’S, 


327 and 329 SIXTH AVE. and TWENTIETH 8ST. 





JAMES MCCREERY & C0, 


Broadway and Iilth St. 


PLAIN COLORED SILKS! 
PLAIN COLORED SILKS! 


Will offer, on MONDAY, May 4th, 


500 pieces 20-inch Dress Silks, 


The colors of ty ne are is - low: Spring 
Seteus and, mince be excel led for varie’ yang oh agap- 


in our celebrated 


| dal MCCKEERY & G0, 


Broadway and 11ith St. 


Black Silks! 
Black Silks! 


PA ee GooDs ATE POPULAR PRICES. 
inch BLACK ry cheap Bnew at $1.90 and $2, 





-finish and very 
ns man : mn Sarin aL &i o Saale? 
ye the oy seaner 





INDIA ahaa 


JAMES MCCREERY & CO, 


Broadway and lith St., 
have made a great and fina final someon 5 in the prices of 


| INDIA CAMELS’ HAIR saws 


mill be found some-t the eholoset ba 


range 

Seria, Ano 
BOSTON. 

Macular, Williams& Parker, 





Remoyed Nov. me 1872, to 155 Tremont 


ge street. 


Pewee eee tee 


| Retarmed Apri 11.1874, to 208 (hermer- 





ly 200) Washington street. 


Formerly at 200 Washington st., | 


R. MEARES. 


We Greek the aero , ome Customers and the 


NEW. OUTETORING ROOMS, 


and jeri 8 an e An Cation o of our 


‘BLACK AND_C SOLAR ED BD. SILK SUITS. 


TRIMMED BON TS AND HATS. 


FINE READY: MADE UNDERWEAR, | 


$65, and $70, stylish! 


wr ~ member: elabora’ trimmed 
wa and passementerie trimming, $75, $88, $95, 


Stylish Colored Gros Grain Silk Suits, $85, $38, 
Eerrear a rey 310, $12, $15. 
bg: if ee terete tee DEeee ae 


, and ¥ 
R 


One lot, a great BAR ARGOS PLN 
Py <> fine manta Bdge and Tucks ‘ana Insert- 


1.38, $1.44, 
Nightgowns, three rows of Smb’d Inserting and 
roll yes, Lace and Emb’a Trimming, large 
afiliow “Shams, Corset Covers, Walking and Train 
ree ernest Seen anv po Pa visitor 
us - 
e Respect y pay us a visit of ex 


RICHARD "MEARES, 


SIXTH-AVE. AND NINETEENTH 87. 


CARPETS. 


OIL CLOTHS, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, ETC. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


NOS. 183 AND 185 SIXTH AVENUE, 
one door below 13th St., N. Y. 
Largest assortment in the city, at lowest prices 





Per Yard: 
VELVET CARPHTS, from........:....0...0eeeeee $2 00 
TAPESTRY CARPBRTS, from. .............0cceseeee 1 
BODY BRUSSBLS, from............ccccorcscsccseess 1% 
Dee TG POND 6 sas cesencqecsyitg aseccuecccesd 12% 
NGRALINS, fPrOM. 2.0... 0.0 cce cece ceceeeceeeseeeees 0 55 


Oil Cloths, English and American. 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


REAL LACE CURTAINS, from....... $10 00 per pair 
GUIPURE LACE CURTAINS, from.... 750 “ 
. NOTTINGHAM LACECURTAINS,fr. 25 “ 


WINDOW SHADES, HOLLANDS, Etc. 
so 


RE ATTINES, CRETONNES, CH 
Pes" ours. d FARMERS co be” 
ees variety. 


RE Rare oe AND CORNIOCES. 


PIANO AND TABLE COVERS. 


N. B.—Parties wishing the above goods should 
call and examine stock. 


BROOKS BROTHERS 


CLOTHIERS, 


have removed from Union Square to the NEW 
BUILDING IN 


BROADWAY, COR. OF BOND ST., 


and invite attention to their new and carefully se- 
lected assortment of GOODS FOR GENTLEMEN’S 
WEAR. * 


REMOVAL. 
EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


RIBBONS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, AND LACES, 








has removed to 


, | Mo. 893 Broadway, 


Between 19th and 20th Sts. 
e entran site es 
Carriage e' ce on teh Sse Arnold, Con- 





ic HIRT S. 
J, W, Johnston, 
260 GR AND STREET. New ¥ 


a Men’s Furnish ing Gods 
x Shirts made to measure, of Wamsutta 
for $13.50 and upward, according to the 











ti if f = or buttons ; style o: 
Gnder Shirts. spirale. or butions! s oS 





ERS 
re 


A SET a yg 


I 
it 
ts 
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Sinancial, 
THE MARKET AND THE COST 
‘VALUE. . 


oe | 

JUDGE Davis, in his testimony before the 
House Committee of Ways and Means, told 
the Committee that our revenue laws re- 
quire the:importer of foreign goods to in- 
voice the goods at the cost value at the place 
of shipment; yet that, if this value be less, 
than the market value at the place of ship- 
ment, then the latter must be the basis of 
ascertaining the duties to be paid. Thesub- 
stance of the lew, then, is this: The Gov- 
ernment will collect its duties at the cost 
value when this does not exceed the market 
value, and at the market value when this 
exceeds the cost value. The importer must 
pay duties on the highest value, whether 
it be the cost value or the market value. 

To illustrate the idea, here are two ship- 
ments of goods of the same kind at the 
same place and time and by the same ves- 
sel, yet whose cost value, owing to the peri- 
ods of their purchase, is different. In the 
case of one of the shipments the cost value 
is greater than the market value; and, 
hence, the Government will levy its duties 
on the basis of the former value. In the 
case of the other shipment the cost value is 
less than the market value; and here the 
Government will take the latter value as 
the basis for estimating the duties to be 
paid: Everything in the two shipments is 
exactly parallel with the single exception 
of the cost value of tlte goods. The im- 
porter whose goods cost more than the 
market value at the time of shipment has 
to pay more duties on tke same kind of 
goods than are paid by the importer whose 
goods cost less than the market value. The 
consequence is that the latter can undersell 
the former in the home market, and yet 
make a profit, owing to the difference in 
the amount of duties paid on the same kind 
of goods. 

What the Government ought to do is to 
fix upon one of these values, either the 
cost value or the market value, and then 
uniformly adhere to it. The market value 
is the sensible basis when duties are col- 
lected on the ad valorem principle. But to 
fly from-one of these values to the other, 
accordingly as one or the other is the high- 
est, looks too much like a grabbing scbeme, 
while it often operates as a practical injus- 
tice to importers. 





MONEY MARKET. 


Money continues.in such abundant sup- 
ply in Wall Street that the rates of interest 
on callloans have ranged during the past 
week at 8 to4per cent., and at the close’ 
the rate was no higher than 3} per cent. 
That this abundance is pretty sure to con- 
tinue through the spring and summer may 
be inferred from ‘the facts of the last weekly 
Bank Statement, which show an increase in 
the reserve of over two millions, while the 
loans are decreased $1,849,000 and the de- 
posits have decreased $85,200, The specie 
shows an increase of $1,303,200 and the 
legal-tenders of $1,093,400. 

There were shipments of gold to Europe 
on Saturday to the extent of $525,000, part 
of which was in transit, but the price of gold 
did not adyance. On the contrary, it was 
lower, the closing rate on Saturday being 
112%. In viewof this abundance of money 
and of the fact of the May dividends and in- 
terest on Government bonds, which amount 
to about $35,000,000 in the aggregate, and 
a large’part of which must be seeking rein- 
vestment in some kind of dividend-paying 
stocks, there might reasonably be expected 
to follow a rising and active market for all 
sound dividend-paying securities. But the 
result does not follow, and the prices of 
stocks and bonds have shown no tendency 

toadvance. And for avery good reason, 
The future of the money market is still a 
subject of doubt, and the defeat of the con- 

al currency bill by the President's 
veto settles nothing, because the question 
of What is to be done with the $44,000,000 
of ‘retired greenbacks is still unan- 
swered. The Secrétary of the Treasury 
still holds absolute control of the matter, 
and no‘one can know nor even pretend to 
surmise whether he will call-in again the 
$26,000,000 he ‘has already issued or put out 
the $18,000,000 which still remain in his 


‘hands, Until Congress shall geitie this em- 


retired greenbacks there will continue to, be 
& condition of affairs which will act as a re- 
straint and a damper upon all business un- 
dertakings. 

In Wall ‘Street—or, rather, on the Stock 
Exchange—there is only what is called a 
‘‘ brokers’ market,” and a cousidereble part 
of the business done is nothing more than-a 
hand-to-hand traffic among the street oper- 
ators, who buy and sell whenever an oppor- 
tunity offers'for making a commission. The 
foot-ball of the Street at, present is the stock 
of the Western Union Telegraph, which is 
traded in'to the extent of seventy-five ora 
hundred thousand shares a day and varies 
more’in price than anything else. It has 
sold this spring at 824 and 674; but for the 
past week it has only varied about 8 per cent., 
and, whether it be sold ““short” or bought 
for a rise, it is pretty sure to pay a profit to 
those who can afford to wait. Itis expected 
that the long-looked-for dividend will be de- 
clared about the fist of July, and then the 
price will besure to advance rapidly, though 
itemay afterward fall rapidly, until it shal! 
have become a regular dividend-paying in- 
vestment. 

The railway stocks are very unfavorably 
affected by the difficulties growing out of 
the new laws for regulating fares in Wis- 
consin and Iowa; but the railroad managers 
are supposed to have the power to compel 
submission to their dictates, in spite of the 
laws and the Grangers, and they probably 
will. But in the meanwhile the fear of 
trouble tends to affect prices and the 
tendency of all railway property is down- 
ward. Rock Island remains comparatively 
steady at a fraction under par, but Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul, Chicago and Nortb. 
western, Lake Shore, and Michigan Cen- 
tral have fallen to points which ought 
to tempt capitalists to take hold of them, 
while Toledo, Wabash, and Western: 
though it is improving under the prudent 
management of its new president, is full 50 
per cent. lower than it was just before the 
panic, when Drew and Boody had it in 
hand. Erie stands by itself and has its own 
special difficulties, which have been greatly 
increased and complicated since the return 
of Mr. Watson, its president, and the coming 
over to New York of Mr. James MeHenry, 
the representative of the Atlantic and Great 
Western Road. There is a very mysterious 
wrangle going on between the managers of 
Erie and of the Great Western, which, it is 
predicted by some of McHenry’s friends, will 
end in the return of Jay Gould to the 
presidency of Erie. In the meanwhile the 
public will act wisely in keeping wholly 
aloof from both concerns, and watching for 
the opportunity, if it should ever arrive, of 
taking hold at the right moment. Roads 
like the New York Central and the Penn- 
sylvania are doing a good business and 
their stocks were never more valuable. 


the aggregate, but their net receipts are 
better, on account of the largely reduced 
running expenses. 

General business has been quite active 
during the week, but trade was interrupted 
toa verv considerable extent by the unpre- 
cedently cold weather and snow-storms in 
the last week of April. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE erry BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, MAY 2D, 1874. 





Offered. ‘Asked, 
American Exchange....... ili 111 
Butchers’ and Dr overs’.... — 135 
Central National.......... 101 _ 
ORURTEM, «oc, avncenae heb ogins eae 183 
City oo -r.00 cigar ahe bs ane peeuee aoa 
Commerce. ..5.......02---119% 120 
Contineettal. ; )..» ci.0e sssses 100 = 
‘Corn Exchange........... 121 125 
Fourth National.......... 106. oa 
German American......... 81 89 
Germania os ..60. oss « ve. 103 - ene 
Gold Exchange.........«.. 110 116 
RS ee — 100 
FGn0veP®.. . 0i6 oop oceeesis e+ 09 108. 105 
Importers’ and Traders’..; — 200 
EEO eri ssarase aceon sense 1% oa 
Leather Menuieatunees! >. 200 
Manhattan.........06005 —— 15 
Manuf’s and Merch’ts’.... 80 
PETIND «cons oben axuins ese — §~=—10 
Marketiicc.cciccccescecssskiag ° 395 
Mech’cs Banking Assoc’n.. 85 -92 
Mechanics’ and Traders’..130 = 
Merchants’....... Sbavskene 119 a 
Merchants’ Exchange,.,,.,110/ "115 


barrassing doubt in relation to the so-called. 


Their earnings may exhibit a decrease in- 


Jari 
F 


Banxrne House or Fisk & Haron, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N.Y 


WE BUY AND SELL GOVERNMENT BONDS 
AND GoLD at current market rates; buy 
Gold Coupons; buy and sell Stocks and 
Bonds at the Stock Exchange on commis- 
sion for’ cash ;“receive Deposits, and allow 
interest at the rate of four per cent. ; make 
Collections; and transact a general Bank- 
ing and Financial business. 

We also deal in the Canrrat Pactric and 
Western Paciric Gop Bonps, which are 
very desirable for investment. 

The CENTRAL PACIFIO is an impor- 
tant Trunk Line Road, with an average 
monthly revenue exceeding $1,000,000. 
The Company have a small unsold balance 
of their SIX PER CENT. GOLD LAND 
BONDS, with the proceeds of which and 
their surplus earnings after paying expenses, 
interest, and dividends they are adding to 
the permanent improvements of the road. 
The amount is less than $800,000. We are 
selling them at 85 and accrued interest and 
consider them an excellent investment. 


FISK & HATCH. 


REMOVAL. 


OWING to the steady increase in our business, we 
ean our old quarters at 39 Wall Street entirely in- 
adequate to transact: our business, and we have, in 








view of that, secured the commodious banking house 

corner of 1 oadway, formerly occu- 
pied by the National Ourrene: y Bank, where we 

pleased to see our friends, 7 Our facilities for con- 
orgng, the oe banking and stock one e business 

hy sits will be received 

sub: Wey ed t draft, and fetoess asthe rate of 6 per 

per annum allowed on daily 


d 
ee’ ¥ oA. eges poms otiated —s at lowest market rates. 
for 50 shares, shee any stock. Ex- 
mailed Ng 


-» Bankers and Brokers. 


12 PER CENT. NET. pr —tmeroved Farm First 


Mortgage for circular_and 
pow ag J. ew ATEING & CO. Lawrence, Kan. 


10 PER CENT. NEBRASKA AND 
KANSAS SCHOOL BONDS. 

10 PER CENT. NEBRASKA STATE WARRANTS. 

8 PER CENT. ILLINOIS REGIS BONDS. 

INTEREST AND PRINCIPAL PAYABLE IN NEW 

ARTHUR T. FITC 


r SNCH & QO BANRERS, 
IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 


Bonds of Counties, Cities, and Towns, 
combining, the advantages of 
Security, Convertability, and 
Large whinge 


ustained by the est judicial au- 

thority, — established this class ype as the 
SAF OF IN VESTMENT: 

to this special 











price-lists, — further informesion 
Ww, Brooy TEC 0. 
DEALERS MUNICIPAL 
11 Wall st., New Sv eck: 





EXPERIENCE RF Al ESTAT 


14 YEARS 


A. W. K ELEC GG 
$ 4,000,000 | cearr 


A SALLE 








KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
‘atallpoints at homeandabroad. 
Investment Securities for sale. 


DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Sts. New York, 





CIRCULAR NOTES an nd TRAV ELIN G CREDITS. 
ailable orld. 
TRANSF ARS Ol OF een 2 UMELEGRAPI to 
EUROPE and the P 
try ys ers received 


Accounts of Coun' 
on favorable terms. 


Allen, Stephens 
moo YY CO, 


BANKERS, (Domestic): 
No. 25 Pine St., New York. 
DO NO STOCK BUSINESS. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT 








the ne sol Phtinols and bfiss selene fect ‘semi- 
ores ne 


sacra a ei 


ne Sree 
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~ Mtropoltan,....-..... 188% "88" CHICAGO REAL ESTATE AND LOAN 
New York. : 2... 5.4520. 26 180 + -AGENTS. ~~ 
Re kr. fiyone Exchange anes. SF — 
Es oe be Sock bs Uae ote 2 — Fy 
Pacific BER Rp OS 0 So 151 - i RP: Serene & CO... 
a. peas 32 ee cagecees 142 4. R. 124 Washington-Street. 
CPUDHE,... 6... cceeevecees _ 73 
Shoe and Leather. ‘ ~— 160 iAS. B. GOODMAN & Co... 
St. Nicholas...... sie ater | wae %3 Dearborn Street. 
$a. 


MOREY & MAGILL, 
GNYDER «| & LEE, 
Cor. Monroe and Lasalle Streets. 
w" D. KERFOOT & 
street. 
Money loaned and presen gene managed. 


_ bts 


FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 
VERMONT DIVISION 


Portland & Osiensbug Raitoad 


TRAFFIC GUARANTY 


OF 


Eastern R. R. of Massachusetts, 


Safe and Conservative New England 
Investment. : 

The issue is LIMITED to $20,000 per mile and has 

abasis of a Cash Capital Stock of $1,200,000 

paid in at par. 

A limited amount remain unsold. Bonds issued 

in denominations of $1,000, $500, and $100. 

FOR SALE BY 


E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
St. Johnsbury, Vt.; 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 
2 Milk street, Boston; 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 

311 Broadway, New York; 
FINANCIAL AGENTS. 


CINCINNATI CITY LOAN. 


THE AMBRIOAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 
BRoapway, NEw YorK, April 20th, 1874. 


SEALED PROPOS- 


ro ebb ttlec, 

















TI, 
blé at this bank, in ac- 
cordance with the pond on a ruerment. 
Hisy prox. st o'clock M, °° 
opened on the 20th May prox., at 12 o’clock M. 
E. WILLSON, Cashier. 


CINCINNATI, April 18th, 1874. 
The undersigned, a Board of ara sieos apponte inted 
for that purpose, offer for sale ONE MILLIO t-OL- 
LARS of the Coupon Bonds of the City of Cineinnas. 
(“AND 





York. These bonds are 
authorized to be made b this city for the construc- 
tion of a railroad bem + we bd, it with hee states imme- 
diatel. has been in a 


measure isolated, Dut which wh Baa completed, will 
add ith Y 


ues nh been confirmed by tw 

fas iy the Supreme Court of Ohio, the court o: 

rerhe city had at the last tot copaee a ulation of 219,- 
since, q'by additional tory 


surrounding dnd by tte 
po Tots than and feat eee _ 


Ty najncent is is 
000. 0 ny Be owned b: roperty is fy tron 
fis nite wh on mpi desire git 
nn 8 x - 
cluding interest on its debt. 
With these a tacks in View the bonds proposed will 
investme: 


. form a vei 
pa Layee ome of Ohio, and by similiar 


By an a 
acts of passer, the hold and Tennesee, through which the 
bonds are se 


olders of these cured 
ira =" Pome tien so that they 
ine the rings ofa mortgage ‘and of a city 
pecting this issue can 
upon % pplication a at the American Exch 
ugh which the bonds are ' for 
MIL NWOO 
WILLIAM HOOPER, * 
R. = BISHOP, 
BE. A. FER 3USON 
PHILIP HEIDELBACH, 


GEO. OPDYKE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New. York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA- 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS RECBHIVED. 
DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES 


age National 


Trustees. 





CENT. 

MO. 
COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECLALTY. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 89 and 898 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3,and Monday Evenings to . 
Assets over Ten Million Dollars 


Surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. _ 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 
G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres't. 
T. 8S. ARMOUR, Sec. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar St. 


Capital..............5.. we.eee e 
a mah sees ceeseees Sess. 337 


ON DAILY BALANCES, CREDITED 











Have ote Hale nots 


+ Bod box et, | 


Laver Amel 


AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUR PER. 


>, OSE, S87 SO 
Assets, Jan.1, 1874..61,085,337 60 
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‘SUBSTITUTION WITHOUT -CON- 
TRACTION.-- 





Mr. BvELL, the president of the Fmport-' 
ers’ and Traders’.Bank of this city, when 
before the House’ Committee ‘on’ Banking 
and Currency, suggested a plan to secure 
the gradual withdrawal of greenbacks and 
the substitution therefor of bank-notes, ina 
way to avoid the evils of contracting the 
currency. We quote the following language 
from the pamphlet which contains the state- 
ment of his views as given.to the Commit- 
tee; ‘ 
_** I am not aware that I have proposed to 
reduce the volume of currency. I propose 


only to change its ciiaracter, taking in legal-. |. 


tenders down to $800,000,000 as fast as na- 
tional bank-notes are issued, With tlie 
volume of legal-tender circulation down to: 


300,000,000, specie resumption by the Gov=f* 


ernment.would be easily possible, and 
bank-notes could then be safely issued to 
any extent ‘to which the issuers were pre- 
pared to secure and redeem. Government, 
usually has -on hand from. $50,000,000 to 
$75,000,000 coin, which can easily be in- 
creased- to $150,000,000 before the national 
bank system will have expanded $100,000,- 
00; so'as to have absorbed the greenbacks 
to that extent. Specie resumption by the 
Government will at once throw all the coin 
in the country into circulation, which will 
add that much more to the volume of cur- 
rency and will be an expansion of our cur- 
Tency tothatextent. . . . The commerce 
of thecountry.has adapted itself to the pres- 


ent volume of the currency as well as it | 


can. Why violently disturb that volume ? 
Rather let us infuse into it a new element— 
®@ controlling power—that of elasticity by. 
redemption and ultimate convertibility into 
coin. . . . -I would suggest free bank- 
ing, with this definition (there are various 
definitions): that it should be muinwy 
free, and, banks allowed to be organized, 
under the approval of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, where there is a population of 
six thousand and a capital of $50,000 'as 
provided for in the present’ banking law; 
provided, also, that they redeem their notes 
at their own counters and at the centers at 
par. And asthe natioval bank currency is 
increased the volume of Iegal-tenders should 
be decreased, till such volume is reduced to 
threehundred millions, and :there stop for 
the present. This process would keep the 
volume of currency where it now is; the 
only, difference being that there would be 
more of one kind and _less of another, and 
thus making one more valuable than the 
‘other, which would in time bring about re- 
demption. It would. probably take four or 
five years by this system to absorb $100,- 
000,000 ‘legal-tenders. By this proc 
legal-tender notes will ultimately become a 
little more. valuable than . national bank- 
notes, and banks will then assort and pre- 
sent national notes for redemption. because 
it will be for their interest to do so.” 


These extracts give the .salient points in 
Mr. Buell’s plan for the reform of our cur- 
rency system. He does not. propose any 
contraction in the aggregate amount of cur- 
rency; but, leaving this to stand as it is, he 
does proposé the principle of free banking, 
accompanied with the retirement of green- 
backs as rapidly as bank-notes are issued, 
and also the continuance of this process un- 
til legal-tenders shall be brought down to 
$300,000,000, when, as he thinks, the Gov- 
ernment would be able; with its gold ac- 
cumulations, to resume specié payment; thus 
lifting legal-tenders to par with gold and 

lacing bank-6ted at the samétevel. This 
es being reached, as Mir Boel thinks 
would be the fact, in “or five years, the 
‘Government: would the Bein @ position to ' 
determine what. further steps should be 
taken in respect to the léegal-tenders still 
outstanding. , “ i 
’ ‘This plan, while not ‘a funding scheme, 
and also unlike that of Senator Sumner, 
which proposed to substitute gold notes for 

legal-tenders payable after a certain date, 
proposes to.enlarge the circulation of bank- 

notes; and in the same proportion to de- 

crease that of legal-tenders, thereby substi- 
.tuting the former for the latter without any 

contraction or expansion of the ageregate 

amount of currency. It-takes things as 

they are and seeks to make. them better so 

gradually as to involve no disturbance in 

the money market or revulsion in the course. 
of trade. While not changing the volume 

of the currency, it increases one kind and 

lessens the other, and in this way improves. 
«the character of the whole, and at the same 
time gets rid of a portion of the legal-ten- 
ders. The people would have the oppor- 

tunity of expanding the bank-note-circula-' 
tion as rapidly as they pleased, while the 
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for greenbacks, by increasing the former 


and lessening the latter, would certainly 


have the effect of appreciating the value of 
-the latter, and bringing up the former in 
Nearly the same*proportion. It is a step 
toward specie .payment without, the objec- 
tions of contraction or expansion. “It differs 
from the ‘‘standing-still” and -trusting-to: 
luck policy of Senator Boutwell; and differs 
as widely from the bill vetoed by the Pres- 
‘ident, which wastheoretically a scheme for 
inflation, with no provision for redemption 
of any kind. Had that bill become a law, 
it wouJd' have depreciated the whole body 
of our currency and put further off the day 
of specie payment. Substitution: of bank- 
notes for greenbacks and thereby a reduc- 
tion of) the latter, would have just the op- 
posite efféct. The fourth section of the 
compromise bill as reported by the Finance 


Committee of the Senate aimed to gain this 


end; yet it was stricken out by the infla- 
tionists in the Senate: Weare opposed to 
any incredsé of thé greenback debt by even 
a-single dollar, and equally opposed to-any. 
increase’ of bank circulation withoat a@ re- 
tirement of legal-tender notes. - 'Thé' true 
plan is to increase bank-notes and:at. the 
same time decrease greenbacks. This will 
in the end bring us to specie paymetit:with- 
out avy sudden disturbance of prices or re- 
vulsion ia the moyements.of trade. 





OUR FOREIGN TRADE. 


. THe Monthly Report of the Bureau of 
Statistics, No. 6; presents a detailed state- 
ment of the foreign trade of the United 
States during the year ended December 81st, 
1873, as.compared with that of 1872. The 
total amount of imports in. 1873 was $624,- 
997,362, against $677,144,579, showing 4.de- 
crease of.§52,147,217.. The total of domes” 
tic exports (specie:values) and ree-xports of 
foreign. goods. in, 1873 was $631,334,735, 
against $569,524,872 in 1872, showing an 
incréase of: $61,809,863 in exports. After 
allowing for the difference in the warehouse 
accounts, the exports for the calendar year 
1878 are in excess of the imports by $289,- 
331, while for the year 1872 the imports ex- 
ceeded the exports by $108,478,713. ~ 

“The movement of specie and ‘bullion was 
as follows: : sii : I chon 








we have annually rolled up a large balance 
of trade against us, draining the country of 
its gold and making it necessary: to send out 
securities.abroad to help pay thedebt. Last 
year, however, the tide turned in our favor, 
giving us a small balance of trade by a large 
decrease of importations and large increase 
of exportations, as compared with . 1872, 
We have ‘bought'less and. sold. more inthe 
foreign market. This is a movement in the 
right direction. ; 


* THE TRANSPORTATION QUES- 
TION IN CONGRESS. 


Two elaborate reports have. been pre- 
sented to’Congress on the subjeet.of cheap 
transportation—one by Representative Hurl- 
but, from: the House Committee on Rail- 
ways and Canals, and the other by Senator 
Windom, from the Senate Committee on 
Transportation Routes to the Seaboard. The 
object of both reports is to provide for re- 
ducing the cost of transportation between 
the Atlantic seaboard'and the grain-growing 
West. The plan as proposed by the House 
Committee on ‘Railways and Canals {s to 
build by private capital a double-track 
freight railroad from: New York to. the 
Missouri River, with two branch roads, one 
going to Chicago and the other to’ 
St. Louis. The. bill submitted. by. the 
Committee provides that--the United 
States, besides incorporating the company 
and prescribing the general principles of 
its management, shall adopt the road as a 
national undertaking so far as to guarantee 
five per cent. interest on its bonds to ‘the 
amount of $20,000 per mile of single track, 
estimated on the whole not to exceed 3,500 
miles. ° The ‘antiual amoufit’ of interest 











thus guaranteed, would be $3,500,000;, apd, | 
so far ap if may be paid by the United 





+7 40 29TSI90 
States, it is to be secured by a first mort- 
gage in favor’ of the Unitéd/States on 
all the property of the company. After 
the road is opened for service, the company 
is to set aside annually $1,000,000 as a sink- 
ing fund; and, in the event of its failure to 
fulfill the conditions imposed upon it, the 


| United States may enter upon.and take pos- 


session of the entire property. Five com- 
missioners—three to be appointed by the 
President of the United States and two by 
the company—are to classify freight’ and 
fix the charges thereon as to articles not 


} enumerated. in the eighteenth section of the 


bill, which prescribes maximitm rates.’ The 
work must be commenced in one year after 


| the passage of the bill and be completed 


in three years thereafter, The last section 
preserves the power in Congress at any 
time to control, alter, modify, or repeal’th 
charter. 

The cost of the road is roughly estimated 
at.about $200,000,000. The share capital is 
to be $100,000,000, with the right in the 
company.to borrow an equal amount by the 
sale of bonds. ‘The.extent. of the Govern- 
ment’s liability'is the interest’ guaranty of 
five per cent. on $20,000 per mile of single 
track. The Committée estimate that the 
amount of interest which the Government 
would have to pay. would not exceed $10,- 
000,000, and that this would be repaid’ by 
the sinking fund at no distant period after 
the: road is completed and in operation. 
The result, in the judgment of the Commit- 
tee, would’ be a great reduction in freight 
charges, as compared with present rates, 
and a corresponding. relief and advantage 
to Western producers. : 

The report presented by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Transportation, after discussing 
various remedies and also rejecting them'as 
inadequate, comes to the conclusion that 
‘*cheaper means of transport can only be 
provided by the construction of double- 
track freight railways or by the improve- 
ment and creation of water routes.” ‘The 
Committee say: “The solution of the prob- 
lem of cheap transportation is, therefore, nar- 
rowed down to the consideration of these 
alternative propositions: namely, freight 
railways under governmental control or 
water routes open to free competition.” 
The Committee, while favoring the con- 
struction of a freight railroad—as proposed 
by the. House Committee — nevertheless 
éxpress the opinion that suéh a road would 
not be sufficient to meet the wants of the 
country. At least two additional lines 
would be needed,-costing. ia, the..aggregate 
from two hundréd and fifty to threé hundred 
million dollars. ‘‘ Water routes,” in the 
view of the Committee, would be less ex- 
pensive in cost and: afford cheaper trans- 
portation. They, hence, propose the im- 
provement and creation of foursuch routes, 
gealg ites 98 the Mississippi” route; the 

orthern route, the Central route, and the 
Southern route, the aggregate cost of which 
to the Government would be $155,000,000. 
This system of improvements, when com- 
pleted, would, as thé Committee estimate, 
effect a permanent reduction of at least 50 
per cent, on the present cost of transport. 
ing fourth-clags freights from the Valley of 
the Mississippi to the seaboard. The Com- 
mittee recommend the present Congress to 
provide for surveying this: entire: system of 
proposed. i uproyements, with a view to 
some definite action when the surveys shall 
be completed. ‘ 

We have thus given a synopsis of both of 
these reports. They deal with a question 
of the most vital interest to the whole coun- 
try. The value of commodities moved by 
railroads in 1872 is estimated at over $10,- 
000,000,000, and their gross receipts reached 


the enormous sum of $478,241,055. The: 


commerce of the cities on the Ohio River 
annually amounts to more than $1,600,000,_ 
900. ‘The different sections ‘of the country 
are so related to each other and withal so 


dependent upon each other that the ques- | 


tion of ‘cheap transportation is the great 
‘economical question of ‘the bour, alike fui- 
portant to the producer and the consumer. 
We entirely agree with both committees in 
two conclusions: First, that the railway 
‘system, as now organized and managed 
_or as it may. be regulated by Congress, does 
not, and will” not, under apy law of. com- 
.petition, fyrnigh the relief which the people 


, | need; secondly, that the co 


pial clenge 
of the Constitution gives to Copgress abun- 


dant power to employ whatever means may 
be necessary to gain the end. 

The improvements proposed are on a gi- 
gantic scale; and yet at no distant day the 
country must practically face the question 
and devise for itself better facilities of com- 
mercial intercourse between the Western in- 
terior and the Atlantic seaboard. It is easy 
to urge objections to such eaterprises under- 
taken by the Government; yet these objec- 
tions are but trifling when compared with 
the. advantages to be gained. If these ad- 
vantages could be secured by competition 
and private capital, there would be no occa- 
sion for any action on the part of the Goy- 
ernment. The fact, however, is otherwise; 
and, hence, the Government must interpose 
ls;agency or no adequate remedy will be 
afforded. Congress should give to the whole 
subject its most earnest attention. 





MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States- 
at the last October term, rendered a de” 
cision in respect to the power of municipal 
corporations to borrow money. The doc- 
trine of the Court is that such corporations, 
being established by the state for local gov- 
ernment and not possessing the qualities 
and characteristics of a trading corporation, 
have. ,no ‘power, without _ legislative 
authority, expressly granted or clearly im- 
plied, to .borrow money or to issue notes, 
bills,- or, other securities of.a commercial 
character,.free from equitable defenses in 
the hands of bona fide holders.. The Court 
holds that ‘“‘certificates of indebtedness, 
city warrants, ‘orders, checks, drafts, and 
the like used for giving to the public cred- 
itors evidence of the amount of their claims 
against the city treasury are valid instru- 
ments for that’ purpose and may be trans- 
ferred from hand'to hand; but they are not 
commercial paper, in the sense of creating 
an. absolute obligation to pay them, free 
from legal and equitable defenses. The 
holder takes them subject to such defenses.” 

The'theory of this decision is that a mu- 
nicipal corporation exists ‘‘as a. local goy- 
ernmental institution” solely by the 
authority of the state, speaking through the 
legislature thereof; that its powers are to 
be prescribed by charters or by special acts; 
and, hence; that, where there is no. power, 
express or clearly implied, granted in one 
or the other of these ways, to borrow money 
and issue therefor “ comniercial paper” no 
such power can exist. If such a power be 
needed for any special purpose, the legisla- 
ture, in its discretion, is always competent 
to bestow if. But to assume its existence 
as naturally belonging to municipal cor- 
porations, without a-special grant, would, 
in the judgment of the Court, expose the 
people to great and dangerous abuses of the 
power. This settles by the highest judicial 
authority of the country an important 

uestion in respect.to municipal bonds, 

o haye a commercial character, making 
them negotiable or transferable by delivery 
or endorsement, like stete bonds or those 
of the General Government, they must be 
issued by the municipality, under the au- 
thority of the state. 








‘CUSTOM HOUSE FEES, 


Tue collector of customs duties at this 
port receivés as a. salary the sum. of six 
thousand and ‘five hundred dollars for his 
services. In addition to this, his office 
yields an annual average income of thirty- 
five thousand dollars as his share accruing 
from moieties on fines, forfeitures, and 
seizures for the violation of our revenue 
laws, or nearly six times the amount of his 
salary, making-an aggregate almost equalto 
the President’s salary and about four times 
as much.as.is paid to. the judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The 
more frauds there are committed and the 
mofe facilities there are for these fratids the 
larger is his income, provided the: frauds 
are detected. If there were. no frauds, 
then there would be uo moieties to swell his 
“profits; and this single fact makes it his 
‘personal and private interest to have frauds 
occur. The more of them the better for 
him, as well as forthe other officers who 
share in. the spojls of the moiety system. .It 
}¢ their interest not to be vigilant in pre- 
“venting frauds; but simply to be vigilant in 
detécting them after they have occurred: 
There is n@ profit to them in prevention, 
but in detection. And when frauds have 
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Jusurance. 





Tue two elements of Vitality ‘in life in- 
surance ate growth and usefulness. . They, 
can be seen in the annual transactions of 
several ef the insurance companies of this 
country, but‘are very conspicuous in the 


history of the Equitable Life Assurance | 


Society. This institution was incorporated 
in 1859, with a capital of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, required by’ the laws’ of New 
York, and at. once commenced a. business 
which’ has never ceased to grow. Ithas 
succeeded .in making, life insurance intel- 
ligible, popular,and=degsirable to multi- 
tudes that -had ‘never ‘héard offt; and at 


thesame time has made) for itself a very | 


strong position in the confidence of tbe pub- 
lic; both at home’ and abroad. In‘ place of 
the capital with which it commenced busi- 
ness it now reports a capital exceeding 
twenty-four million dollars; and, from small 
beginnings fourteen years ago, its transac- 
tions within the past few years have become 
as large as those of any kindred institution 
in the world: Its new insurances during 
the last five years amounted to nearly two 
hundred and forty million dollars’ It has 
paid to its policy-holders aud the representa- 
tives of those who have died more than 
hineteen million dollars; and it holds a sur- 
plus, above its liabilities, of nearly three 
million dollars. 

These, statistics show that the Equitable 
Life. Assurance Society possesses the ele- 


‘ments of # vigorous vitality. The'growth 


and. usefulness of the Society is felt in the 
prosperity and comfort of thousands of 
families who have suffered bereavement 
Labor as we may to seéare some support 
and comfortin the future for those who are 
depending upon us, there is nothing so sure 
to accomplish this end as a life insurance 
policy in such an institution. It provides 
for the only contingency which a man can- 
not in some other way overcome—tbe con- 
tingency of death before he recovers from 
poverty. With sofficient life insurance, any 
man may overcome that misfortune which 
otherwise will fetter his family forever. 





Ar THE ANNUAL Murtina of the Cham- 
ber of Life Insurance the following officers 
for the ensuing’ year were elected: Presi- 
dent, Mr. James G. Batterson; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. W. H. Beers; Exeoutive Com- 
mittee,, Messrs. Hyde, Winston, Green, 
Stephens; Furber, and Wetmore. Resolu- 
tions were passed thanking Governor Car- 
penter and Auditor Russell, of Iowa, for 
their agency in securing such an amendment 
to the insurance law of Iowa as ‘deprived 
Milligan and his lawyers of their prey; ‘and 
also thanking the Hon. Joseph Hamilton, of 
Milwaukee, for his efforts to modify the 
instrance laws of Wisconsin. The Chamber 
also passed’a resolution to publish «menthly 
the amount of death claims paid by the life 
companies, in order that the benefits to be 
derived from life insurance may be:more 
fully knows and appreciated. 
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~~ OFFICE O OF THE 
“ATLANTIC : 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, January Bth, 1874. 


The Trustees, sn,comformity, to the Charter of the Oom 
pany, subynit the following following Statement of its affairs on 

~ “the Bist Bist ‘December, 1873 : 

Premiums received wy eh 


ren ele iamana hla not marked oi is regsioretes 


2,212,160 70 70 
Sostne amount Pini 8 abt ooopnen ‘m7 
No Policies Lif 

Risk is nor upon Fi Pire Risks disconnected 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1878, to 3lst De 1873 
Lonecs pal = fi Be 


The Pt Pos has dei Assets, viz 
United 8 State of New ah ay 
Stock, Olty, Bank, and otter blocks * 68587105 0 


capes te 8 and Bon is ani Vonage 
Ineqreat and sundry notes and s due 

Company,estimated at......:...... 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 
Cash in Bank 


Total Amount of Assets...... 


Six per cent. interest on the tanding certificates 
ef profits will be paid to:the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on. and after Tuesday, the 
Third of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of pay t and led. Upon .certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of i t and Fr tion will be in in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is deciared.on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1873, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th of ‘Apri next. 
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FIRE: INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 


MAIN OFFICE, 153 BROADWAY. 
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EDWARD ROWELL, Ass’t Sec’y.. ; DUNCAN F. CURRY, Secretary. 
Branch Office, 504 Third Avenue, Corner East 34th Street. 
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CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 

A. F. WELMARTH, Vice-President. 

D. A. HEALD, 24 Vice-President. 
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OF NEW YORK, 


‘156 AND 158 BROADWAY, 


JANUARY ist 1874. 


Capital ae er es \ | 000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. (st, '74, $2,255,937 08 
Liabilities + - -. 171,081.95 
Branch ‘offices: « 
2% COURT STREET, BROOKLYN; 
06 BROADWAY, ‘BROOKLYN, B. D. 


DIRECTORS: 2 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. ‘ 


H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 
BENS G, D. BABOOCK; lecriaida BARNBY 
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INCOME FOR THE YEAR 1878. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid for Claims by Death on 


, Policies ang Payment of An- : 
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Pranic, 080, METRODOLITEG 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 
Capital, $300,000. 


insures. Fire. Risks. 


iums deferred, and Premiums 
and interestin course of col- 


Securities $844,257).......5...... 





* én force, Carlisle 4 per cent. . $6,880,151 84 
Claims by death not yet dne...;. 
Dividends unpaid and all other enn) 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG, Secretary! | 


WEW JERSEY MUTUAL 


7,342,885 38 
Vadiviaea Surplus............0. 1,665,626 95 


. The Manhattan invites a @ comperison with other 
Companies as to the following. 2 
1. The.large Proportion of ii Assets to Liabilities. 

2. The small Ratio of Expenses to Income: 

3. Care in the Selection of! Risks. 

4,.Prudence and Skill of Administration. 

5. Justice and Liberality in the Payment of Losses 
antl Dividends. 


6. The even and Palace te success of its opera- 
‘tions for a Of a Ge 
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CHARLES SUMNER 


May 4 1874.] 


UN IVERSAL- ire 


‘ 


OFFICE, 100 & 102 BROADWAY. NEW YOR. 

This company possesses the following attractive doatatta 

1. Its premiums are about twenty-five pér cent, les¢ than those souslly charged by 
other companies, thus enabling those contemplating insurance. to secure beyond eontin- 
gency one-third more insurance than the same premiums will secure in a mutual Com 

9, These premiums are justified by experience. Their, sufficiency and propriet 
been abundantly verified by the approval of the best finaneiers and actuaries in the country. 

8. The Universal, offers s fair, straightforward, and ‘business-like conteagemegeeh 
insurance for so much premium. 

4, Everything promised in the Company’s advertising documents is pusraneiee in ites 
policy, including an equi! surrender value clause, jn which a stated amount of paid- up 
‘dife or paid-up term in ¥ for each year of the policy. 

45. Losses paid in thirty days after proof of death. 

6. The Company has issued over 20,000 policies,-is Am nat Seephnpreer, 
dition, and enjoying a rapidly inoreasing: patronage. ; {° 
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SAMUEL D. ee Babcock Bros.\& Co. 


KOH, M. D., 20 West 30th Street, 

Y, 122 East 44th Street. 
HENRY A, HURLBUT, Pres. of Commissioners of Emigration. 
HENRY G: MARQUAND, 120 Bro: 

GEORGE A. PETERS, M. D., 12 West 20th Street. 

J.C. GOODRIDGE, No. 150 Broadway. 

BURR WAKEMAN, late President Harlam Gas tpaer oop 
ADRIAN VAN SINDERIN, 54 Wall Street. 

ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor at Law. 

KINGMAN F. PAGS. 1% Hast 59th Street. 

ROBERT A. LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown | pares 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., MEDICAL EXAMINER, 
HENRY J. FURBER, VICE-PRESIDENT, 

JOHN H. BEWLEY, SECRETARY. 


OFFI (CHES, 
Wrt1aM Waker, President. 
Henry * Fusser, Vice-President, 


Gzoran L. " Mowtacuz, Actuary. 
Epwamp W. Lampert, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE STRANGE 0, 
OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU St., 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 


- 62,000; 
Agaote:- «'='~:> "$6,600,000. 


President, L, W. FROST. 


Vioe President, MB WYNKOOP 
Becretary, J. P. ROGERS. . 


Policies issued, 





soe ssi 8, C. CHANDLER, Jn. 


KNICKERBOCKER — 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 239 Broadway, N.Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 








Accumulated Assets, Jan. 1, 1874........... dude We bidiad 6h ai 99,987, eH 
Gross fAfabilities, including reserve.. BW S Hes Sys ofag He x 
rplus as to hype ta na p dB cb ob oechio pasted <6 ih seg esp 5 gti iden an 4 
RATIO OF EXPENSES ‘(including Iv 
ry op ayiet hem aheve, of ery ur ei apportioned ned po cack Sottey, , 
en 


“SAVINGS BANK PLAN,” recen 
Se fact that Policies bear on their face a 
vernment Bond. 


CEO. F. SNIFFIN, Secretary. 


ences Or eacawsnn Tact proved-a great success, from 
SURRENDER VALUE and are as negotiable as a 


CHAS. mM. “HIBBARD, Actuary. 





HENRY W. JOHNSON, EW. DERBY, M.D., 
Counsel. Consulting Physician. 
 $PLENDID United States Life fe gene 60., 


STEEL ENGRAVING | 





: At Sorms of Lf and ements Po ie 


Sent for One New Subscriber to Tam Ixpz- 
PENDENT. Particulars in another column. 


N H, DB,WITT, President. 
WHITING, Astusry. 
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NEW YORK 

















LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


; °° PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, TWENTY- FIVE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME nearly EIGHT. MILLION. Dollars ANNUALLY. 


/ dn tees than thirty years the. busitiess of this C6 yehas embraced the acceptance 
‘of more'than!ON E HUNDRED THOUSAND ME tlie feceipt of FIFTY My. 
LION DOLLARS ‘in PREMIUMS, the payment of p> Sala ELEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS IN CLAMS: BY ‘DEATH to the tatives of the Insured, and nearly 

FOURTEEN. MILLION DOLLARS IN >to Returned Premiums. At. the 
same time the Assets have accumulated, and offer. ABSOLUTE SECURITY in the-sum 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, safely invested and rapidly increasing. 

The present business of the Company is represented in the receipt of more than TEN 
THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for Policies per annum and an Annual Income of more 
than SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


& 


| MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 


WILLIAM _H, BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’§ and ductuary. 


Feet eee 


TRUSTEES $ 


MORRIS: FRANKLIN, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 


DAVID DOWS, HENRY BOWERS, 
ISAAC O. KENDALL, CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
DANIEL §. MILLER, SANFORD COBB, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN MAIRS, EDWIN HOYT, 
WM: H.’ APPLETON, H. B. CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, J. F. SEYMOUR, 
WILLIAM: BARTON, CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, MD. 
WM. A, BOOTH, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D.,) “Medical 
GEORGE! WILKES, M.D. Examiners. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Assis’t Medical Examiner. 


“THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


being purely mutual, divides its surplus aanually upon the most equitable of systems, and 
grants all desirable forms: of life insarance*on the most favorable terms. Its dividends are 
available immediately in reduction of the second and all subsequent annual premiums. 

oo. Kf-you want, Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this Company to your confi- 
dence’ and support, ds its systems have: ever been consistent with the best  busitess 
principles and are famous for their complete adaptability to the wants of the age. 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


originated ‘by this Company, in 1860; has been adopted by every other compauy. in the 
United States. Andits ' 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


‘haa necnined the unqualified endorsement of distinguished actuaries and the approval of 
‘the ablest business men, 


AGENTS. WANTED. 


a Men of asin reputation, able to devote the whole or even a part of their time. in 
‘procuring business. for this Company, will be liberally compensated for the work aceom- 
‘plished. : Den enstetedametisiens apply to the Home Office of the Company or any af 
‘Ya General Agencies, ; 

























806—Polonaise—is one of the 1a, 
test designs for the spring walking 
costnme. It has a scam down the 
back, and is without 3 side-form 
the underarm seam fs placed far 


ing it far back at each side; 
1 buckle or bowis place 

on the pleats of the panier 
It is the niost economical 
pattern of all the designs, 
and will have great favor, as 

is a convenient 

atyle for , laundryin 
when used in was. 
It* req 


SPECIAL 


PF. Oo. Box SOSS.: 
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2 to 7 








“1022 


ONLY 
subscriber gets a choice 
tter’s “ Bare « 


worth BS. rms 
GLU ing. ‘Bazaar 
ing, 15 cents. 









The overdress is simply one 
piece of goods without a seam, 


THES 
except on the shoulder; thecut Srens Walang Beek ty tee Eared 
represents the skirt in one ¢ol- J y 
’ or, and the upper part another, hile 
though it is often made of one 
of material. We have 


his pattern in sizes only 
years. Re- 
for overdress One, 


ards for 5 years. 
umber of ovecr- 


°° =r iT Now! 


AVERY FASHIONABLE LADY 
‘OUGHT 70 HAVE 


Illustrated Pattern Bazaar, 


BEST AND CHEAPEST MACAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
;Pulllof Pashions; Stories, and Choice Reading. 


ALMOST EVERY JOURNAL IN THE LAND OOPY FROM IT, AND RECOMMEND IT. 
MANO FAMILY IS PERFECTLY SAFE WITHOUT IT! 


$1.00 A YEAR! 


of ONZ of the following beautiful Oi1 Chromos Free as premium 
va Boy;’’10x14 nz; °**The Unwe.comed Visitor,” ; 
14x17 in.; .“ Little Sisters,” 14xi7in. Enclose 3 stamps for Postage and Ro lers. OR One Dollar’s| 54 inch 
tterns: be selected fromthe ** Bazaar»? inplaceof Chromo. Agenta Wan | 
in Gold to Getters-up of Clubs. (See Bazaar.) F getting 3 sul 
i ‘we pve 1 Chromo, |For getting 5 we give 2 Chromos OR Skirt Elevator, or 
Sample copy o! mailed for 25 cents. Smith’s Instruction Book, Secrets of Dressmak-| 


NT. 


een 
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SM) 72s 
“Instant Dress Elevator,” 









~ 
We give a perfect CLOTH MODEL with 
every pattern, which shows just how to put the}: 
garment together after heing cut by the pattern. 
They are PERFECT GUIDES. 


—— 
EVERY, MOTHER, | style manila 
EVERY DRESSMAKER, |hddie-agea 
propia fo 


or 
18x17 in.; ‘The Pet Lamb,’ 


ted, || 
plain 


or 





i 7 Ree gee 


one.and one-fourth yards of 












< TER AOE S 


sae 
the ke . . 


little postilion 


has a 
waist, which willim e either 
the stout or 8) ht ja 


dy; the 











heavy cloth. Réquires 
gooda, Pattern, with 
el, 0cents. . 


pny Pattern on this page mailed ppon receipt of 


Any TWO patterns on this page and the “‘ Elevator” mailed for TWO DOLLARS. 
Any THREE patterns and the “ Elevator”’’ mailed for $2.75. 
Any TWO patterns on this page will be given FREE as PREMIUM. to those who Subscribe IMMEDIATELY. 


ADDRESS VERY PLAIN AND SEND QUICK To 4. BURDETTE SMITH, 914 Broadway, 


New York City. 
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Selections, 


ATALANTA. 





WHEN spring grows old and sleepy winds 
Set from the South with odors sweet, - 
I see my Jove, in green, cool groves, 
Speed down dusk gistes on shining feet 
She throws a kiss and bids me run, 
In whispers sweet as roses’ breath; 


I know I cannot win the race, 
And at the end, I know, is death. 


But joyfully I bare my limbs; 
Anoint me with the tropic breeze, 

And feel st every sineW run 
The vigorof Hippomenes. 


Oh! race of love! we all have run 

Thy happy course through groves of spring, 
And cared not, when at last we lost, 

For life or death or anything. 


—J. M. THompson, in the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly.”’ 





THE BUSY BEE. 


Srz Jonn Lussock has lately published 
an account of experiments to prove that the 
bee is not so very intelligent an insect, after 
all, and that it has no power to commu- 
nicate with its fellows. One who signs 
herself ‘* A Busy Old Maia” thus writes on 
the subject. to The Spectator: 

‘* When it comes to disestablishing the 
busy bee, and indirectly suggesting a sus- 
picion of the infallibility of Dr. Watts, it 
seenis'tc me that thestones would cry out, 
avere IL to hold my peace. Even the impostor 
Mabammed (as I was very properly taught 
to call him in my youth) respected that ex- 


emplary insect, and excepted her from. the. 


curse he Jaunched on othet. buzzing and 
stinging things. ‘ All flies, he says in the 
Koran, ‘shall be. burned in hell-fire except 
the bee.’ Sir, I feel for the worker-bee as a 
spinster and a sister; and I am proud of her, 
in spite of Sir-John Lubbock, forJaboring 
s0 industriously for ten hours a day for the 
good of the community and the support of 
those little grubs, her nephews and nieces. 
If she and her companions, like so many 
Danaides, do put the drones to death, it is 
no doubt because they agree with Mrs. 
Denner, in ‘ Felix Holt, that an idle male. 
creature ‘straddling about the house on a 
rainy day’ constitutes an _ insufferable 


nuisance, which must be abated before any 
good work can be doné on the premises. 

** My object in breaking silence; however, 
is not merely to proteét: against your dis, 
paragement of a virtuous insect and a pious 
divine, but to ask whether those same bees 





| anything about the h 
|, of psychical habits?” 








do not form a serious stumbling-block in 
the way of our acceptance of the doctrine 
of the hereditary transmission of acquired 
instincts: You do notseem to remember 
it, judging from your remarks; but please, 
sir, keep in mind the fact that the bees who 
accomplish all the wonders of the hive,who 
make the honeycomb and the honey, and 
provide for the nurthre and admonition. of 
the larve are every .one of. them, without 
exception, Old Maids. ‘The married women, 
under the excellenf. Bee Constitution, are 
well and richly provided for, and now, and 
then take the lead in public affairs—as Dido, 
Boadicea, Zenobia,, Cathériné! II, Maria 
Theresa, and our own Roren Victoria, have 
done. But the bees think, like Mr. Forsyth, 
that it is for those who are free ftom domes- 
tic cares to concern themselves. with the 
ordinary affairs of the nation; and*accord- 
ingly we find that it is exclusively the 
single-lady ‘bees (Mr. Bouyerie’s)‘* failures’) 
who exercise the franchise of ive, and 
even: elect a sovereign: when the™throne 
happens to be vacant. And now, sir, will 
Mr. Darwin'tell me whence these artisans 
and stateswomen derive their architectural 
and political instincts? Is it from their 
fathers? Certainly not. For thousands 
of generations their male ancestors have 
been good-for-nothing, loafing drones, 
who never turned their antepng to 


an hour’s work in their lives. Is it, then, | 


from their mothers? Still less could this 
be the case; for they have lived like so 
many obese sultanas in their harems, ‘not 
even attending to the wants of their own 
babies. In the direct lines, both male and 
female, of her ancestry a worker-bee may 


look back in vain for a grandfather or grand- | 


mother from whom she could: have inherit- 
ed.one of her talents. Only her maiden 
aunts—a despised but most meritorious 
class of relations—haye preceded ber in the 


paths of industry and the arts of hymenop- ' 


teral life. And after this you say in your 
very next article on ‘Sex in Education’ that 


‘a system which is successful only with , 


spinsters is in great part sterile, and does 


good to one 
erations.’ 


‘* Surely itis clear that the worker-bees | 


cannot have ‘inherited’ their instincts ih 
any sense in which the word ‘ inheritance’ 
is properly applied? And if they have not 
done so, and if this great scaffold of the 
doetrineof the evolution of mind and morals 


breaks down in” so:.crucial an instance as, 
that of the cleverest of the insects, is it not’ 
possible that it may also fail to be the true’ 
explanation of those other instincts in larger | 
beings which we used'to classify:under the , 


neme of conselen¢e: before) wei had» heard 
ereditary. trapsmission 


generation, but not to alb gen- | 


' 





books, until the~ 


-senrnene 
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NEW BOOKS AND EXCITING 


ir Om aweuea eee BE 
Mx. Emerson, who has himself given 
hints of the first value in this direction, says 
somewhere that each large el ld dos 
well to appoint a special «director*of read» 
ing. His office should be in the college 
libraryzand his duty shouldbe to. tell the | 
students what they wanted or needed to’ 
read and what they did not want or need. 
Mr. Emerson also says that he has: saved «| 
much time and strength by refraining from 
new books or by pestpening them till a year 
after they are agers c Long’ . book is 
there whicl evén wise people rouyou 
thar taetestter canto: live without it; but 
before the twelvemonth has passed they 
apd you alike have forgotten that any sach 
book.ever, existed, This .is“demonstfated, 4 
oddly enough, at the annual auction sale of 
a book club. Eon 
The late Mr. Phillips, the founder of The 
Atlantic- Monthily—himself one of the wisest 
observers of the taste and gradual culture — 
of the American people—used to say that 
she warket for books never could bear but 
éne exciting book at a timé!’ ‘Thus ‘‘ Mar- 
garet Fuller’s Life” was selling ve rapidly 
in New England until “‘Uncle'‘Toim's Cain 
suddenly appeared. You would have said | 
that ‘ Unela Tom’s:Cabin” had nothing, to" 
do with Margaret Fuller, nor had it; but the 
blication of it killed the sale of ‘* Mar- 
garet ‘Fuller's “Life,” and of most. other 
ptblic “had read-‘* Uncle 
‘om’s Cabin”—with so little selection do 
people buy. The truth is that, as. Darby< 
walks home from his office Saturday, he 
looks in at the book shop to buy a book ‘for. 
Joan. He buys that which Joan and Re- 
bécéa“ happened to be talking about at. the 
Twenty Bhiestion Club the evening before. 
He does not select his: book; he takes the 
book about, which most people are talking. | 
Old and New. , 





NORWEGIAN SCENERY. 


Onz peculiarity.of Norwegian’ scetiery is 
that:there'is always water in the landscape. 
Now you look out upon the broad fiord, 
away to the sea; now you'ride by ariver, 
gliding pleacefully by; now a brook splash- 





es along; then theroad rises high above a. 
lovely lake; soon it descends to its shore; 
anon it leads by a rushing torrent, tearing 
wildly down in ‘a succession of Cascades. 


And, if none of these are in sight, there is 
‘almost sure to be a waterfall pouring down 


from, the hights above, its source in the 
melting glaciers—some times’ so many in 


there are the snow-crowned mountains, 


‘Vléoming up) in shining whiteness; and 


their icy,glaciers sometimes extend almost 
.to the water of the fiords on’ the ern 
coast. And, amid all this, imagine the pic- 
turesque farmhouse—groups of low build- 
ings of logs,.with ends nicely morticed to- 
gether, many of them with ;turf-covered 
roofs, on which grass and bright flowers ara 
growing.’ “Imagine the peasants, with their 
gay handkerchiefs, resting on their fakes in 
Ahe fragrant hayfield to gaze upon the = 
jing carriages. And, lastly, many 
will find in it their chief delight, imagine 
— ie A toot Althea Tt _— 
so Jate, the kindly sun lingers so long:eac 

day tae gtowth is marvelously rapid, and 
the harvest is not later than that of more 
southern climes. The flowers, too), burst 
alls” her ,into~ beauty. At differ- 
ent ‘altitudes may be founda range 
from the. anemone and violet of our 
early spring to the gorgeous asters of our 
autumn. The fields present a constant 
kaleidoscope of changing colors. No won- 
Ger'a Linnreus. arose jn these Jands of the 
North. We continually stop our Garriages 
to dismount and fill our bands with the 
lovely blossoms, and at the end of the first 
jdayfind we bavejeigh erent species, a 
number © afterwar ae tly § increased. 
Anong them, besides our most common 
i wild flowers).are many. which are found in 


our old-fashioned. country gardens. .. Were 
' these‘introduced by some of saat 
, ' 


ancestors, or are the English wild flo 
the same and did the Pilgrim Fathers 
thie ?—Old and New. 


SS ee 

| ly acertain\ town of Massachusetts was | 
‘an Old-fashioned country tavern, mort 7 

an inveterate wag, named Davis, Qn a.cald, 
wintry day a good-looking Irishman, who 
was. passing through the - village, called at 
the tavern to warm himself. The landlord 
and several of his neighbors sat cozily chat- 
ting before the fire, and politely made way 


‘| for the traveler to take a seat among them. 
| “A cowld day,” says be. Attirmed.unan- 


imously..~ ‘‘:An’-what’s the news ?” says he. 
‘There is nothing new,” replied . the host, 
‘‘only”—in his dry way—'‘‘they say the 
Devil’s dead.” ‘‘ An’ sure,” says Pat, “that 
me yy img ited he rose, 
walked across. the room, pla Some cop- 
ers on the bar, returned tb the, and 

umed his seat: Thedandlord,. ng 
gone to the bar, inquired of the traveler 
a he’d have to drink for his money. 


« os. heh at ra rs the oer" 
sas tt etre,” inh” replied. cata e 


custom in me own counthry, when a chap 
fase hie j 





si once thatt_we grew quite indifferen 
sence’ teey "wee Brecaip ee” Ald won 








diddy, to give him- a’ few coppers 
ta‘help:him pay for. the:wabe” oscn.« 
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VALUE ‘OF PRINTER'S INK. 


athe -Inerchants ie eaase business 
en’? whb. ‘want, to sail dba should 
wre a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
-ptantly show’that' the best'and shrewd- 
est’ men use this popular remedy to 
‘keep things: moving.” Five hundred 


*‘or’ a@° thousand ~ dollars’ paid out in ju- 
 dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 


.. stances: enabled business men to tide over 
a'storm and reach’ a sdfe' harbor. ‘To sit'in 
silence, or groan. over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of. folly, or 
weakness, or both. In hard times the world 
moves more rapidly: tah in easy times, 
and, pee who Sonik war t want to be left among 

eak-ers or’ - Into’ chaos must 

-umMove, along and Fo moving step. by step 
_.;with. the great. business current. 

The following will show what is thought 
of Tae IypEPENDENT-as an advertising me- 
dium: -° 

“ HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq.: 

Dear Sir :—In November I commenced advertising 


sumption of printers’ 
Stickwell & oo Mucilage and 
riting Fluid. 


toe me to forma 

correct opinion of the ‘ue of @ above-named 
advertising m ‘or ities having 

value, Ihave derived more benefit from the 
INDEPENDENT than from the 

its of all the other above- 


eT eae Str 
RD. Chemiet, 
‘rr: HC. BOWEN: 
ou INDEPENDENT has been one of the 
best paying papers to me which I have patronized, 
You havea moneyed class of subscribers, w io appeas 


f the ve tt families; and di 
sieeres ae oe season I i e realized better re- 





The * *, _ r hich paper to have a 
larger nth ENT.—Ed.] and 
also in ition in the. former 


‘ENDENT on 

| favorable and yh latter a me 
toeen tu ond able), y 

a + 


~gahesse 
A.B ETTE SMITH, 
Publisher of “ Pattern Bazaar.” 


New York, May 21st, 1873. 
MR. HENRY Cc. BOWEN, 
ubiipae M. Y. INDEPENDENT: 
inquiries made in reference 
to sear your We most cheer- 








. M. FOSTER, 
Manager “ Victor” 8. M. Co 
eto eaaaprs 





¥ 0. BOW: 
MR. HENR ¥ '4 


count The ty! iat with ou tor this 
by money e “ 4 

iy. ay babe 

“We are well ea: ed with a result which has more 

ca your representations and our expecta- 
ons. 


ours trul 
Yours truly; NRY Fy HOMES, Seo y 


ay de ve had latgo nuihbar of comm 

Dear Sir :—We y naeS large sea ef < commu- 

mentees weare wel satiated. A.@. STARR, 

; *  See’y Beach Carriage Co. 
ADDITIONAL AL TESTIMON Y. 


LIFE D f Washing- 
THE AB NATIONAL i LI wre. SP se - O' best religious 
the focmaton of the 
ENT led the list in re- 





secular’ papers, 

liberally at. the time 
mpany, INDEPEND: 
sponses. Often W letters out of every 100 ref 
ATT CO, sa; 

Woy Wak MA’ , say: * THE 
ENT has done most good hitherto 

of youn religious paper wo have ever patronized.” 

EMICAL PAINT js “Wh 

- AVERILL CHEM ne 3 en 


commen Vv" 
oe ETS sar ee eet 
who 
Retest at, ead ent mi 
from th oe time ‘of our adv ortising in Tae ie 
FINAN NOIA a prominent Banker, who advertises 
athe Ay, a yom daily papers, decided to 
Tae INDEPENDENT. On n’ ealling ‘at the office to 
y the Ly he stated that “* INDEPENDENT 
fad a ore good than all the rest put 
together. ,» Bim 
ORTHWESTER 'U. L 
. COs Se LK Mand ad THE INDEP aNDENT ths 
ery best insurance advertising e 
York aa? “ 
bad BURDETTE pam Publisher of Fashions 
H IND led me 








for Ladies, says 


rH FRAGE AWE AAOLIENE 00, Co., “eo 


a after tryin: pay 
INDEP considerable, relu reluctance, 
states that, waiter on one month’s trial, “* 

PENDENT heads the list. We have more replies 
ae arene other first-class papers on our 


. F. v1S Commissioner, U. Ra R. R. 
D. E DANES (and Gomsiese 


been 

most valuable of all the religious press.” SP: mare 
B. K. BLISS A SON DR (Seedemen): “The results 
of advertising THE INDEPENDENT have sur- 
Br > dalastonn our a We es- 

em it now one of our best medi 
LSON SEWING MACHINE. co 
mh Ohio, , state tha after ® dull. @ 
all the weeklies of large circulation in New York, 
ee te brought number 
oO: of applies’ cations for agen and their advertise- 
‘HE INDEPEND: Se OuraNDeNT te Mee proved’ the text paying of 
dhe Satire religion press, 


LTON, of Pittsburgh, one of th le 
J. 0. 3iL of Teen, Pa., one e larg. 


a untry, says; * My adver. 
omens 12,5 ts cok ten tayo any haa paid baidme bother 
TUAL LIFE IN eo 
Smguie, Mo. Mon - lustrated IEE, INS, CO. in. 
us ‘more good than any 
paprent 


‘ture. As a work of art it is 


Arla Bvorviody’ 


MAGNIFICENT NT. PRESENTS, 


—aAND— 


_ Thousands Receiving Them! 


Tae INDEPENDENT in, the future . will 
endeayor to maintain the high. position 
which it has held in the. past. tJn_ its 
literary columns. it will depend upon its 
well-known corps of American and. for- 
eign contributors—a body of eminent 
authors, larger; probably, than. that’ con- 
nected with ‘any weekly newspaper in: the 
world; its departments, devoted to. Art, 
Science, Missions, Education, and Biblical 
Research, are conducted by specialists—in 
various departments of study; its full’ and 
catholic register of clerical changes is con- 
tinued ; its Juvenile columns are filled by’ 
writers whom the children regard with fa- 





nish prompt and able literary reviews; and 
in its editorial pages affairs of religious and’ 
general interest are discussed. by competent 
writers. 

We are determined that no subscriber to 
‘any other journal shall receive as much in real 
valué for the money paid” as o Subscriber’ to 
Tue INDEPENDEST. 

We are also determined not to be excelled 
in the way of premiums, and ‘héreby pro- 
claim it as an undoubted fact that we give 
‘with !Tum INDEPENDENT more beautiful, 
meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
than are offered by any other weekly paper 
published. 

A few years ago an oil painting was so 
much of a rarity, by. reason of the positive 
limitation of the supply, that only the very 
wealthy could afford to possess one. To- 
day the windows of our fancy stores are 


ings as.to be hardly told.from them, and 
at a cost which brings them. within the reach 
of all. The fine chromo of to-day, for all 
practical purposes, is a8 good. as a painting 
in oil ; indeed, it ¢s an oil painting, only the 
painting is quickly done, by a peculiar kind 
of priuting process, instead of by the hand 
of the artist. 


Our New Premium for 1874 


is one of these fine Chromos.. We have been 
fortunate in securing the services of the Hm- 
inent American Artist, Mr. F. B, Carpenter 
em whose works is the great oil paint- 
“Lincoln and his Cabinet,” or 
“First Reading of the Emancipation "Proc- 
lamation”), who was directed by us to de- 
sign and produce something really beauti- 
ful, and which would creditable both 
to himself and to ourselves, He was in- 
structed to do this regardless of time oe owe 
pense. The result ig what might ha 
been expected from this world-renowned ast 
ist. . He designed and has painted a picture 
elegant in its rocnception and complete in its 
combinations. This has been uced in 
all the richness of oil color from thirty 
different. chromo-lithographie stones, making | a 
large —— superb Genuine Oil Chromo, and is 
enti 


sMemories of Childhood.” 


It is 17 by 21 inches in size and is really » 
beautiful specimen of the chromo-lithagraphic 
art. This picture, ‘which has‘ the appear- 
ance of a genuine ojl painting; is well worth 
$10; but it cannot be obtained at any rice 
except in connection with our pai It 
will he kept outers ap a prem 
urely American, 
and assuch we co not hesitate to commend 
it to our friends and the public. 

m.. — . a beautiful app of 
itsand landscape, representing a group 
of four bright and beautiful children, en- 
in outdoor recreations under the 
shade of a venerable tree, from a branch of 
which is suspended a swing. In this swin 
sits a yo ong utr, smiling upon the bold lad 
who ib holding a buttercup under her chin, 
asa test whether or-not she loves butter; 
while another sweet girl, with e hoor in her 
hands, and another very in d dig- 
a Ei 
under his arm, are thought 
ing at the effec produced, There is also in 
the foreground a favorite dog, 
which seems to take a deep interest in = 
proceedings; while in the 
sailboat upon the lake lying at the ~ ab of 
@ mountain. Flowérs = in full be 2a! bec 





about them, buttercups in ; and 
the picture inccobiongswotion eof da 








TEE: ae ERG DENT 
‘Nowebotd i pote, ad 


vor; constant efforts will be made to fur- | 


“lined with pictures so nearly like oil paint-, 


It isa delightfol 
to any parlor or, 


pels be ey will be sent, post-paid, unmounted, 
to. EVERY — sgantcona tad 
DEPENDENT who pays or; mounted on 
Canvas (rolled) ready for framing, for $8.25; 
or, mounted on canvas and stretchers, like 
an oil ps f= arn a: for sent The latter in all 
re a by by se at the risk 

one expense of On account 
of its size (17 by ie we cannot safely send 
it:by mail on streichers. 

ealso continue. to give our Two Chro- 
mos, 


“Good-Night Frolic” 
AND 
“So Tired.” 


These. pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr.G@ G. Fish,.and are, indeed, 
poe oo beautiful. One of them is called 

A’ Good-Night Frolic;” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her‘ kitten upon 
thebed. Thelittle blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one of her many. beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which js lying on its back, trying 
to catch the curl with its paws. . It is, indeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight. The other picture 
is that ofa oo girl, who has completely 
exhausted with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘So° Tired,” and yet'so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in. their admiration of it and 
pronounce it positively, splendid. These two 
pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country. 

-They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, 
and are. printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 
Sip eck readily sell at the picture stores for 

each, 

We will send nutt of the above-de- 
scribed valuable chromos, postage-paid 
(unmounted). as a premium for every NEW 
yearly subscriber sent to Tat INDEPENDENT, 
with $3 in advance; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
. binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz.. $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas Stretcher, 
precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the Emancipa- 


tion Proclamation.” Ti 


Our magnificent Steel Engraving by Ritchie 
(one of the largest and most perfect speci- 
mens of art ever executed in America) 
entitled “The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation by Abraham Lincoln,” 
is becoming more and more valuable as one 
after another of the persons there represent- 
ed are removed by death. This wonderful 

icture has a ‘MOST STRIKING AND 

ERFEOT LIKENESS” of President Lin- 
coln and his whale Cabinet—viz., Chase, 
Seward, Stanton, Bates, Smith, Biair, and 
Welles. The last two only are living. We 
have given away as premiums for new sub- 
scribers over 13,000 of these engravings and 
the demand seems now to be steadily in- 
creasing. 

If our subscribers and friends want this 
splendid work of art—and who does not ?— 
let them EACH ANT EVERY ONE send 
us the name of one subscriber and $3.25 in 
advance, when it will be sent at once by 
mail, free of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel Tanto this engraving was, as 
it now is, richly worth 

We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
in every case and ta all tes, or the money 
will positively be refu 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAYING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United States. 
Size 24 by 883 Inches. 
One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 


Steel Engravings ever produced in the ceun- 
, Now given away for one subscriber and 


25 in advance, 

This is believed to be one of the most val- 
uable premiyms ever offered for one sub- 
scriber. 

The following distinguished “ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 
liknesses in this sae cee mad 
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Remember! One Name sent with $3.25 
will get this Engraving, and also Taz INDE- 








PENDENT for one year. 


















Engravings of Grant and, Wilson. 
WE will reward any person who sends us 
one new name, with the money in advance 
—vin; $8.00—with a copy of eachiof Ritchie's 
Spon Steel Engravings of President 


Grant and Vice-President Wizon. . 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 


Edwin M. Stanton, late Sec’y of War. 


WE will give a copy of this excellent en- 


: ie , printed on fine pasteboard, to every 


who will send us: the name of 
a @ yearly subscriber, with the money—viz., 
$8.00 in advance. Thé engraving will be 
sent, postage paid, to any post-office in the 
United _— 


“Providence”. Wr Wringer. 


‘We have made arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the ‘Providence Wringer,” 
by which.we offer the. ‘‘ Cog-Wheel: Ma- 
chine” (cash gure $8) to any person who 
will send us the names of three NEw sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9: or who will 
renew’ their own stl my fot four years 
in advanceand pay us $12. . The ‘“Wringer” 
_will be delivered at our office or sent by ex- 
press as may be directed. 


7 
Carpenter’s Book. 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

WE will send Tue INDEPENDENT ove 
ear—price and “Six Months at the 
hite y oe —price $1.50—posta: paid, to 
any person who will send us $3. or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House 
with Abraham Lincoln” as a present to eny 
person who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, With 

the money—viz., $3.00. 


Magazines and Newspapers. 


We willsend Tam INDEPENDENT one year, 
and either of the following Magazines or 
Newspapers; one. year, to any one not 
already a subscriber to those Magazines or 
Newspapers, for the sums set opposite each 
respectively : 


Independent and see be rm litecaecw ” S 
arper’s Magazine...... 
- ake The whee | whiedabseicees : > 
cott’s Magazine: . 
- “ Ne onal §.-8. Teacher... 3 bd 
be . 8t. Nicholas Leapiieneiaaie< 5a 
a i i snk ¢- 
Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher “‘ The Independent,” 
P. O. Box 2787. New York City, 
wepecia) Notice.—Subscribers for pte aa 
are particularly ested ni unt they 
pont Zoprosenting f Srerrenige as te 


receive the Premium 
cate. bearing the fac-sim or pont = form of Corti 


guaranteeing the sending 


The Judependent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


be made Money 
Checks, or or ‘Drafts. ible. pen polther ¢ Peep ee i Saeed 








item is virieelie on 
lute protection losses by mail, and ‘an Pot. 
masters are obliged to register | letters whenever re- 


for $3 Numbers, in advance, 

“o “ “ “ 

« 6 ‘ 3 mos. 
after 6 

livered in = York City or British Pi rovinees 


yeents 
P. are forwarded until an explicit ord 
received by the ‘Pablisher for their discontinuance, 
pa F yment arearages is made as ree 
No names entered on the subscription books without 
OSOBSCATBENS avo particularly requested 
ly requ to note 
eye of their subscriptions, and to 
Ww due a the from this oftes, with or without 
tOTELe f the ffici recei; 
ofa PEE cheat Oe ea 
the c the the Ate ot 0: ion littl 4 
Sachak edtagions t0 tho potato op on the ismace 
nd week after t the money js re 
will it D: 7 maa rey 
Pa BB atl & 00. No. 188 Fleet strees, 
A London to receive subscriptions 
and Sar OWEN, 


Editor, peer of id ao eter 


Box'27 87, Now Yo: 
NEWSPAPER tR. DECISIONS, 
—. h regular’ 
M- post omiee—whether directed Rolin naine of anothers 
Scheibet'< or pot—is responsible 
paper discontinued, he 


remo leaving them 
facie ce of intentional 1 fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 


that refusing 
news and odicals from the oat 
papers ond 2 = peri pos a 





Ordinary Aaperttaemnents. | Last A Ne gt Business Not 
——. panes 5aqdssusges ape times (eae eesseiecsoed 
sot “ger a red atk 
4 : twelve — he es “ eteive “ ite 
2 bposenessecagszransencesesacaonesosocesseg - 
13 times (three mon’ 
% six - 
62 “ (twelve 
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BE ToLiies AND 
AND 
No. J Park Place, New York. 
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GARDENING IN iG It BELGIUM, 


A connettonbian ot 7h Lonidn Gardin, while 
traveling in Belgium, states that he was° much 
struck with the univergal;loxe of flowarsiand 
wiudow-ghrdens whitiris noti¢eablethere. ‘The |: 
flowére in the markets are cheap and’ abdndant.| 
The railway jourpey through orchards. in fall 
blossom, bright green fields, and patches of 
yellow colza was refreshing ;,and the quiet, 
peseefal look of the Bruges street was ren- 
dered still pleasanter by groups’of ay flowers 
in most of the low windows. A.window of 
quaint shape had a light blue-greeli frame and 
embroidered muslin ‘curtains, a blivd ‘half 
drawn down of thin embroidered muslin, ‘with 
another blind drawn over it, just appeatritig and) 
medeof green and white striped stuff, with a 
fringe of striped holland, all-as clean ag possi-| 
Dle;, and on the window. seat, two: or,.three! 
azaléas, a small palm, and two glass pots. with! 
bright green rye-gtass grown in cotton wool. 


The grass looked very fresh and springlike |, 


and relieved the bright colors of the azaleas. 

The best house had splendid banks of flowers 
faised Within their windows. Arums’ ‘énd-aza- 
leas were the favorites, and there were smal) 
shrubs of Laurustinus trained into the stand- 
ards‘and covered with oldssoms, "These had a 
very good effect. In the street leading to our 
hotel was an entiance fo a brewery; but. it 
looked more like an entrance to,something be- 
tween, a conservatory and a jmuseum. Great 
pots of flowers and ferns stood all:around) rich | 
masses of color; a number. of ‘stuffed “birds, 

mostly white Ones, were perched . about above 
them ;.a small aquarium and two or thrée cages | 
of live canaries and waxbills stood amongst 
the flowers. ‘The chemists at Bruges appeared 
to amuse themselves with growing ‘ryegrass. | 
I saw One or two chémists’ shops with little 
else in the wiridows besides this and some pots 
of flowers. Yellow wallflowers (double) were 
favorites; arid beautiful spireas and mignonette 
—a, considerably prettier sight, if not‘so pro- 

fessional, thah the red and blue jars in our 
shops-at home: We wandered all about the 
small streets andin the windows of the poor- 

est-laoking houses and Smallest, most’ miscel- 

Janeous shops we noticed flowers. Forget-me- | 
nots were sometimes:to be seen grown in what 
looked. Jike. deep dishes in the ‘window. .The 

canals at Bruges are some of its pleasantest 

characteristics, the quaint medieval houses 

coming straight down into the water, or, hav- 

ing little gardens, with high walls, and* poplars 

just-eoming-into thet rich gold color which the 

early leayes, show. The trees comein just at 
allthe right picturesque ¢orners, antong red- 
tiled roofs, and lie reftected in the smooth 

canal. «Lilies were just in Blossom, and every 

little corner by the low-arched bridges that had 

collected a little mold had a group..of iris 

leaves cropping up into a brilliant bit of green, 

to enliven'the old gray walls: “I went in only 

one garden, From the top. of. the. belfry at 

Bruges my eyes fell. upon a -little enclosed 

and cultivated strip inthe midst of the city ; 

and im the course of the day, while, visiting 

Hopital de St. Jean,-I recognized the trim 

little garden as: belonging to it and: haying ‘an 

array of beautiful standard bay. trees in tubs. 

We afterward saw.carts full of, similar bay 

trees going through Bruges, and on our way to 

Ghent passed our friends waiting in their rail- 

way truck. Evidently Bruges is expert at their 
manufacture. They looked very much like 

orange trees and were very effective. At Ghent 
we found the same love of flowers, but not so 

much among the shops and small houses. . The 
best houses had beautiful bouquets laid out on 
the cushions of the window-seats, and some. 
times real: flower shows piled up inside the 
window. 

Sunday morning brought its treat of flowers 
to allin Ghent. The first thing I heard when I 
woke was our maid telling me ‘the flower 
market is begun. We should get up-and see 
it.”’ L’Hotel Royale looks ‘out oo the Place 
d’Armes, & fine open square, surrounded en- 
tirely with lime trees. I came into our sit- 
ting-room. The'tall windows ‘into our balcony 
were open, Summer seemed suddenly to have 
come upon us. Outside the lime trees rastled, 
the sun shone, anda hum and tramp of people 
sounded happiiy beneath us. There seemed 
suddenly to be very little real business, s0 as 
to make one think the Sunday disregarded; but 
a general innocent enjoyment of the little hand 
trucks full of roots, pots of flowers, and trays 
of seeds, -The trucks kept in a line under the 
trees all round the square.. The buyers or ad- 
mirers loitered on each side of them in. a 
holiday sort of way. In the middle of -the 
square children in blue ‘pinafores played, ard 
their elders strollcd up and down. We 
descended into the midst of this pretty 
flower market, to fry and get a Douquet. 
On the staircase I found‘two or three chamber- 
maits, ‘with a great bunch of forget-me-nots, 
from the market. They stopped me to see 
them. and insisted on my accepting half the 





TH {NSP ON DUNT. 


Pa telfth't me their ‘hhine in Flemish, In 
the market were the nice; clean market; women 
|| dn Sunday caps; and men in: bine bhouses.. |The 
-THngnage: was.a diffichity.: « E 4aw a'nide. little 
“eollection of! Alpine plants-oSed dite me 
" Werldis. I parchased & pretty dark re ‘Bana 
had not seen before, that grew up ‘on, 

slike a miniature palm. My Flemish: flower-boy 
called it am Echeveria, ands variegated, Sedum 
‘he celled Semperviyunt. “ 9. sépervivum' Cali- 
Sornicum was there, and-a good variety-of little 
‘Alpines. One’.very favorité'plant is ‘an’ Ox-eya 
Daisy, grown in nice little round patches; With 
long sterhs and blossoms #fanding»dut #11 over 
it. There were numbers of these plants on the 
Ghent window-seats; ;There were not many 
bouquets in the market ; but the prettiest 
“things were ‘the ‘hangii paskets. There were 
no flowets in them, but beautiful luxuriant 
-&rasses.. and the healthiest. young creepers I 
ever saw. Some were arranged with great: taste 


in large shallow. cups of ‘red’ ipottery, and the 


trailing leaves and tendrils of various kinds 
‘and shadés of bright green made : a charming 
Pa of coloring. These latter only cost a 

oe anda half.and looked. well established 
and healthy. We longed to carry one off with 
us; but; they would;‘have -heen ‘difficult to 
manage duribg our jouriey. ‘They seemed im- 
~mensely popular and were sold off’ in’ no time. 
Great ‘pots of basil were very much the fashion, 
small palms, white heaths, and nuthbers of 
little rose-bushes. The hard-working dogs lay 


pull so valiantly; but look out of breath and 
-make: one féelvery:much for ‘their ‘poor soft 
‘fect. on these roughly-paved streets: ‘“Wall- 
‘flowers are cultivated ‘very much ‘in. pots, par- 
ticularly yellow, ones and the purple kind, 
which are grown to.a considerable bight. - 


CULTIVATION OF LUCERN, 


It is surprising how sloy slowly this magnificent 
forage plant, which for untold. ecenturiés: has 








countries sufretinding the Mediterrabedn 
what maize fs in Aniericathe mainspring of 
agriculture—has made {ts Way in the estimation 
of the American farmer. i 

For the small landholder, and more_partic- 
ularly for suburban residents, whose holdings 
are too restricted to permit a permanent pas- 
ture, and for a country. which, like. ours, is 
subjected to periodical droughts of long ‘dura- 


tion} + is not’ in? the wholes catalogue of 
plaiifs'é Cultivated as food for, our domestic an-— 
imals a single ‘one at all comparable with 
lucern. 


Certainly hardy enough to brave the winters 
of New York, its long-reaching ' roots, plung- 
ing to a an’extreme perpendicular depth, en- 
able it to defy the summer droughts, &0 de- 
structive to all other cultivated plants. 

Anacre in Incern has been known. to keep 
five cows and three horses ‘in: fine ‘ condition 
from May until the end of October ; ‘and but a 
few square rods Will keep a ‘suburban family 
well supplied with mitk and’ butter during the 
same period. 

Possibly this valuable plant has not. come 
into general use because of the supposed diffi- 
culties of its cultivation, the belief being that 
unless it is drilled ‘and cultivated at great ex- 
pense with the hoe it will be smothered by 
weeds, of quicker growth. 

Some years ago Mr. Winans, the eminent en- 
gineer at Baltimore, gave to a certain piece of 
land a yery heavy dressing of raw manure ; har- 
rowed, pulverized, and rolled the ground; and 
then seeded it heavily to grass. As mighthave 
been 6xpected, such a crop of weeds never was 
seen, and the wiseacres in the vicinity made all 
sorts of comments upon the folly of the ama- 
teur farmer. But mark what followed. When 
the weeds had reached a hight of twelve or 
more itelies and-mhany of them’ had Dlossomed, 
a couple of mowers were put in, and they were 
sheared off -clean ; revolving-rakes were then 
brought 'to the front, and the heavy growth of 
weeds was speedily removed, leaving the lotso 
thickly set in grass that any remaining vitality 
in the weeds was soon choked and’ smothered. 

x gentleman near Fredéricksburg, who wit- 
néssed the process, applied it to the cultivation 


: of lucern, and with a like success, 





Tue sugar crop of Louisiana is decreasing 
each year. Before the war, 221,726 hogsheads 
of sugar and 15,500,000 gallons of molasses. In 
1870, having kept on decreasing after the war, 
it was 80, 700 hogsheads of sugar and 4,500, 006 
gallons of molasses. The estimate this year 
fixes it at 75,000 hogsheads. ; ; 
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R. Wf. ALLEN & CO, 
189 and 191 Water st., 
are General Agents in New YORK ‘for thé sar- 
rounding country. 





under the little carts which the, poor.ereatures |, 


been for Sdutbern Europe and,indeed, all the | 


‘Strong 





this paper, died yesterday of strangulated 


bese - The surg att hota, atvendence attri- 
‘thd actidenit to the truss Hie was tsing. 

4 was taken on Sunday last, and, notwith- 
standing everything weirs for -him that 


science suggest, his’ sufferings “only 
terminated with his life- A wife and sev+ 
eralchildren are left-to deplore his sid fate. 
Some two nionths since he was comiplaining, 
and we then advised him to go and consult 
Dr. SHERMAN, No. 697 Broadway, New York, 
wlidse system is pronounced ‘a guarantee 
éure'for this dangerous afflictidn. Although 
he'iitiinated he would ‘do so, he neglected 


| tt, at tlie Sacrifice of his life.—N. Sun, 


DR. SHERMAN’ has has removed to Park 
Row and Ann street; New York ~— 


-New Yor Heratp): 





[ESTABLISHED 1851.| 


LISTER BROTHERS 





CELEBRATED FERTILIZERS. 
PURE BONE SURE NOSPHATE ¢ OF 


_ PREPARED SPECIALLY FOR TOBACCO. 
GROUND BONE, 


ee nigral :indteese © the sales of these 
ndar Pier ~ pers in ok tne Eom ro 


ir 
me: ts. Metts freedom from adulterati 


rit feast 
particle available for sees. 8 and t 
which they are sold make it @ in: rest t+) 
practical er to give hos a rine 


LISTER ‘BROTHERS, 


New York Office, 159 Front St. 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 


ot, Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for Cir- 





BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING 


ROSES. 
Pot Plants, 


Suitable for Immediate Flower- 
ng. 
SENT SAFELY BY Sar, POSTPAID: 
Five Splendid Mg or sa ew 


choice, $1; 12 do., 
For fen cents additional we ‘send 


Magnificent Premium Rose. 


Our e) t Spring Catalogue for 1874, describin; 
more thant two hundred ings varjtie baw Roses and 
Conran full dir ) , With 





“The binges & Conard Oo, 


WEST "GROVE. Chester County, Pa. 
GENUINE 


PERUVIAN GUANO. 





FARMERS, AGRICULTURISTS, EALERS in bh 
aerial ve now _ \ opportaaty age a 
valuable manur lots, 
rters’ ices, by 8 applying ne Special ele 
estab! f delivering Genuin: 


vian oo a a eane ah snr ane 
or enya Mem mm in the country. 1 particu 3 
given in mailed free 0’ a cRptication to 
R, BALCAZAR, 
No. 53 Beaver Street, N. Y. 
REFERENCES BY peprnag oF 

Messrs. Hopson, HURTADO & Co., Finan: ents 
ofthe Peruvian Government, 52 Wall Bia Xen, ion 
watiee fot sey President National 

J.C. CY, », Peruvian Consul, 26} Broadway, 
New York. 
(Please mention THE INDEPENDENT when you write.) 








“RAWIBONE ©. 


_ SUPERPHOSPHATE,. 


Bag mutteemiganpceedtel soins which for a period 
_.of thirteen years have attended the use of this cel- 

ebrated fertilizer have placed it in the front rank of 
) Commi manures. Prepated from the bést ‘and 
purest materials, under the ‘direction of one of the 
‘most experienced chemists of the country, its charace 
ter may be always relied upon. It contains every 
element'of plant food; and, while it is prompt and 
_ active in its effects, it isa permanent improver of the 
soil, 5 

On Wheat, ‘Cor Oats, ‘Tobacco, Grass, Small 
Fruits, Berries, and Garden Vegetables 


WHANN’S 
RAW BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 


has produced unexampled results. Farmers who 

have been disappointed with other mafiures are earn- 
estly requested to give it a trial, 

. le: Agents wanted in all sactions. . 
Shipments made from New York if desired 
Pamphlets and descriptive circulars mailed free on 

application, 


WALTON, WHANN & co., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


STORES: 
203 West Front street, Wilmington. 
28 South Wharves, Philadelphia. 
16 Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore. 





THE 


SUPERIOR HAY SPREADER. 


(Improved and perfected for season of 1874.) 





will do the work of ten 
It ree emigre -machine ever ; built—one 


It has taken first ‘drat premium Fagan ad exhibited. 
Bend for ag Spreader. is’ ‘unsurpassed in beauty 
workmanship, and Gurability. . 
Manufactured by 
THE HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Higganum, Conn. 


JULIEN CHURN 


a fromthe At- 
lanaia to the Pacific. 


THE BEST 











Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds 
S REEDS! Ghigugeoaumasted 
SEEDS ! Geton fa. aeegice 





BONE DUST, 
GUARANTEED PURE. FOR SALE AT 
PETER COOPER’S GLUE FACTORY, 
No. 17 Burling Slip, N. ¥. 








NEW EXCELSIOR LAWN MOWER, FOR 1874, 






It has the Largest Sale of any Lawn 
Mower in the World. 


LIST OF FRICES. .. . 
HAND MOWERS. HORSE MOWERS. 


No.1, cuts 9 inches. wer Sibi. 5, cuts 25 inches... ca5 
12 


oar ary ee ee 6 8 ee 
wget ye $6), OP cle 
“4 2B Te cmatanins 30: * 8, .* + hace lege 200 


1 The EXCELSIOR can. be seen in practical operation 


onall the principal City Parks and Government Grounds 


; throughéut the United Stites, and is sold by all first- 
= class Dealers. 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED. 


| The EXCELSIOR cuts the Grass, rolls the Ground, 
, andtrims the Borders. Send for Circular. 


Address 


A CHADBORN & COLDWELL M'F'GCO., 


NEWBURCH, W. Y. 














oaewn 


diet aan aes ot 











97 weeaven § 
7 soovENoucn 
| Horse Shoe, 


all Fiaed‘ana-Panche 


















i| Ready for Use. 

We Every Breeder, every Farmet, 
every Horse Owner 
/his own Farrier. 
No/moré* 
Quarter Cracks, 






“Bend for Descriptive Circulars to Box 304, P.-O 
New York. 





> WADE. IN ONE DAY! 


* selling the Infallible Fire Kindler, 

for lightingWood or Coal Fires w: ith- 
oms paper, or kindlin 

HW ood. Ten to twenty fires m: 6 

For tie cost < cost of y cee eet x OF 

4 e pu - 

Tately safe ons from explosions. No 

" eel 0 Funerals or 


ill flowse "Burnings, 
! 2008 end wi will last a lifetime. Is 
Wi rth ten es its cost for ex- 
‘worms and ¢iterpil- 
any one having fruit 





\ ns intr 
sole’ control 
agent. on ve 
coipt of ae mt mid, on e- 
awa 
and cone nares R. BP. SMITH, 
Satacturer, 1746 and 1748 Clay street, 
que, Iowa. . 


QoMETaING TO HAMMER OR—FOR 
= WARMERS, | 
Planters, or Country Gentlemen, 


h an article about the HOUSE, 
a aad LE, = WORKSHOP. 











ABLIBED 1813.) 
nt su gaan demand, ng | Lay nag ad now 
10 cone Ss D "00 ‘pon runs, all hg having 
eo and hardened EL Faces 
and in every respect Cf dona as the 
= est of ‘their celebrated “ Eagle”? Anvils 
okt f  Sainer os aeodinen will be fur- 
4 re ication 
rupee FISHER & NORRIS, Trenton, N. J. 
Sole Manufacturers 


IOWA ‘AND NEBRASKA! 


MILLIONS OF ACRES _OF BRST LAND in 
the West for sale on Ten Years’ aes at 6 per 
River Rat irons Compa oy ihe Burlington .and Missouri 


NO PAYMENTS REQUIRED, 
fifth oes Rich Soil, warm 


Climate, long berra) and free Ed= 
catiou. Fre Ht and Lo Low Preights on house- 
hold goods to Gosinesss wh 


BUY THIS YEAR. 
PP Circulars and ee. Be culars ad- 


Pah awa. 


C. C —The true CAPE COD CRANBERRY, 
best sort—Uplaane ome, Garden— 








mail pr. e gratis Ce 
Cus this and ail a é Trees, Ev- 
ergreeng Shrubs, Toocal Flank, ete. oh NE lower 
tion in the —with all Bove 500,000 Gon- 
over’s and Giant Asparagus, 1, ‘ 


iN 
ola Colony Nurseries and Seed Warehouses, 
F A Plymouth ¥ 





Fg 2 a 
Hast 
ne BlTe 
at Oe 
a) H 
a's 








BELLS AND OLOCKS. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 1826; which have acquired a reputa- 
tion unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that ofall 
Others, including more than seventy chimes and 





, Catalogues free. agencies, 
P.O) ‘Address chher TROY ‘or WEST TR 
BA &G. WEE, 





a fl Tower Clocks! 


inn manufacture A SUPERIOR CLOCK fon. pmece 


m one w four dials, war- 


aa er to all 


ier eaeees 





sao ae p ss 7 <r we 
ot) OTR 2 TE: £ 
—— és = Ss 





} PACIFIC: MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN R RATES, E, AND 





on 
on tara sebaaaae a oman bey 
of transportation may mire all 


TO JAPAN AND CHINA. 






The ee cronmmere of this Line, United 
States mails, 1 Fran 
Hong-Kong, ‘and St ba as follows: 
bo cana poqrspos dp esidipccoccccccsscccecss MS 
GRANADA...... joan ens Sn coasedbaceebeticeckanean May 16 16 
COTATI kc. cccccce ccccccccoMbastecccnnsbaunull we 30 


Tea will be brought from San Francisco to 
_ York, fast, in 28 days, at $40 Gold per ton of ¢ ome” 


: RATES OF PASSAGE, 
(Including Berth, Meals, and all requisites for the 


_ New Yorkto San Francisoo40, $100, or $110 Currency, 
Kingston—-$% oF $50 Gold, acodPding to 
Gold, vs 

For freight oe. passage or other oo apply 

Gata Companys ‘a Ghiog, Pier 42 ot pitomageion app of 
E. J. BULLAY;Stperintendent. 
RUFUS 

Vice-President and Managing Difector. “ 

PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Trains leave New York, from foot of: Desbrdsses-and 
oe a streets, as follows: 


*pouth, wits Peligaan Pittsbur; 
uth, with Pulim: lace Cars ke 
5 and 8:30, M. 8:30 





the West and 
pane 9:30.4.M., 


altimore and L ORso Railroad, at 7:30 PB. 


8:40, 9:30 A. Mis 1 
nt. peetve 


bag 
Philadel 
aha: and 
For — rat 12 a. i. 2; 8:10 and 6:10 P.M. Sunday, 


and second class 7 9, 10,11 A. 
Baie ta 
ea 


For Sree ee ia 1 
8, 9, a A.M. ni), 
— eo See, de sak 


8, 32 wa, 4 

soe s Men dt WR ee Te 
and 12 night.’ Sunda: ah 10; ai neg 
F Wi y# and id A: m., 
For and& 2, 8:10, 4: 
50 0, 8:0, 7:30 P. Pee eed sent cea ‘6:10 and 7: 
For wast Millston: 8 A. M., 12 te noone a 

Fob ib and Pomington e} 2 ota and P.M. 

ic 
rem wt Bord wn barington, ana Camden, 


7:30 ; 30, 2, 10, 4 and 6:10 P. af, 
For Freehold, 7:20 A. at and4 
ay. na amesburg, Pemberton, peg ‘enitin, 6 A.M. and 


as follows: From fens A. M, 
P.M., daily; 11:55-A. M. ma 
eee 


° and 
Monday. From Wa 
om. ona} oat S., 
a a a 
and i:55 A. M. 


M. 
340, se 
fo fig one A. Hane 
ani 


Ticket Offices, and 944 Broadway, No. 1 
Astor H h aha foot bt eses and Courtlandt 
ty Ticket Office, No. 8 Battery Place. 


D.M. BOXD. 32.4 
A.J. CASSATT, — 
General Manager. 


‘PAINTS. 
ARE YOU GOING. TO PAINT? 


OVER 200,000 HOUSES 


PAINTED WITH THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


White and all the fashionable shades 
“: niixed ready for tise and.sold.. ' 
by the gallon. 




















‘ EXTRACTS FROM OUR LETTERS. 

Hon. Jas. NEGLEY, Pittsburgh, Pa.: ees 
find the ‘ averill’ the cheapest and best.” 

PETER HENDERSON, Hsq.: “The ‘ Averill’ has 
proved superior to lead and oil.” } 

C. W. SPoONER, Treas., Cordage Co., Plymouth, 

Mass.: ‘‘ The ‘Averill Chemical’ has proved good,” 

C. A, ALLYN, Esq., Palmyra, N. Y.: ‘‘ The ‘Averill 
Paint? is ag bright to-day as when applied shree years 
ago. ” 


“Hunaréas of testimonials from owners of the finest 
residences In 
Colors, furnished free by dealers generally, and by the 


32 ‘Burling Slip, “New York; or 132 East 
_ River St...Cleveland, 0. 


a (sre ED 








‘mo. clear 
OULD 











refer to ~ +e D Sree AG: 
Suatee Heres: 
south nd Berect | 





pet times 
ae CO. Sone os gen ring 2 ee 
ee 0. 1i4 Tremont t at., Bosto: n. Mass. : a, PA. 





THE! INDEBREN DEN. 


, With Sample! Card of || 


AVERILC CHEMICAL, PAINT £0... 


of eu Cap- 
seas | 
one. 


W. J. CRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF. 


Loo king-Classes 


PICTURE. FRAMES, . 
82 BOWERY, 


Above CANAL STREET, New York, 
VAILL’S: 


Manufactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100. kinds and <#i: 
-A@apted for the parlor, draw z 


PATENT 


room, libr: Serna, , church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea~ 
side and shipboard. A variety 


FOLDING 


Iding cane seat chairs for 
the: outh and tropical countries. 
gest sale by all first-class deal- 


E. W. VAILL, CHAI RS 


Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 
Patentee and Manuf’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts. 


«| HORNITURE. 
JAS. T. ALLEN & CO., 


|. MANUFACTURERS. OF 


‘Deawing-Room, Chamber, Library, 
Dining-Room Furniture 


of every description, and 
‘LORD’S PATENT ROCKING-CHAIR, 
the best Stationary Rocker in the Market. 
WAREROOMS: 
Nos. {85° and 187 CANAL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


B. W. MERRIAM & CO,, 


577 BROADWAY, 
ESTABLISHED 4 YEARS, 
continue to manufacture their usual assortment of 


MIRRORS, 
unsurpassed in elegance and quality, at 
REDUCED PRICES. 
We offer great.inducements to Whole- 
sale Purchasers. 


——————— 
SEWING & WASHING MACHINES, 


Wonderful! 


Resiaiue. everybody that 
sees the Magic Needle 
‘Threader for sewing ma- 
ehines,**I must have re om, 
I Sever ‘been bothe: 
chine, but with ame 
chine, bat that I can 
thread it tly with 
out even at the 


” 

















































thing else. Agents mad 
where. ‘The 








DPHE 


YOUNG AMERICAN 


STEAM 


WASHER AND peraa orn 


" Removed al the Grudgery ot family washing, | j 
away with the rubbing, of. clothes, . Washes 
and cleaner than any other device. No acids or chem-— 
icals used. Pad Se pehe-a) 'p Ma work out wesbet 
anything from a bed dianket to the finest laces 
out injury. It isthe only : mares 


ee, : ription and mn 
or apply at 1 26 Bron eny. Wren Som ew 
York. Price of Waster, 





States for Sale. Agents Wanted. 










GREAT REVOLOTION 
SEWING MACHINES. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLE 


No more Shuttles, no more Rewinding 
of Thread to make the Shiattle Stiteh. 
Fire Stitch made from tyro ordinary com- 


ing rou wi sigh ¢ to ah Sh ina ily. 
ve evet 


The toni Combination Sewing Machine Co.. 
787 and 789 Broadway, cor. Tenth street, N. Y. 


BECKWITH 


PORTABLE 


Pamily A wing Machine 








Beauty, Utility & Strength Combined, 
with no.Toilsome Tread of the Treadle. 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CO. 

862 Broadway, New York. 





THE VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE; 


Send for Circular “VICTOR” S. M. CO., 
54 East Peuth St., New York, 


‘TRON. WORKS, HARDWARE,ETG, 
TEAM ENGINES and BOILERS. 
. NEW YORK 
SAFETY | 
STEAM 
POWER 
00. 












"38 2PUuUDTIA0N Of 


and duplication of parta.. Safe, 
— not Hable to derange- 


is 8 uiring small 
powers yo than 6 500 mest Rout 3 to 100 ar 
power, in use. Send for Milustrated Circ 





PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND. ROOFING PLATES, 
OP ALL $IZES AND KINDS. 
Ie TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 


Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 
Léad, Sheet Zine, Copper, 


SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Eee. 
COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 










IMPROVED 1874. 
DOUBLE AOTING 
3 BUORET- PL ONGER 
Steam Pumps. 


, SEWAYS REMABLE. 
VALLEY . MACHINE, ‘COMPANY, 





s Easthampton, Mass. 











I AE 


'* 


THE DYING BODY) | . 
SUPPLIED*WITH THE — 
VIGOR OF LIFE 


THRODGH sprue A 

DR. RADWAYS ae 

SARSAPARILLIAN - RESOLVENT, 
THE GREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


will-make the Blood pure, the Skimelear, the Byés 
bright, the Complexion smooth ‘and transpéitent, the 
Hatr strong, and remove all Sores, Pimiples, Blotches, 
Pustales, Petters, Cankers, ote., from fhe Head, Faee, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin, JItis Pleasent to take and 
the dose is small. tn ae 


Tt Regolyes away Diseased sed Depohits; it Purifies the 
Bloodand Renovates the System. It.cures. 
with ¢ertainty all Chronie; Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 

tem five or ten years, { o pe 
whether -it. Be ow eA 
Scrofula’ or Syphilitic, Soresttery 
or Contagious, ' 
* BE IT SEATED IN THE 
Lungs or Stomach, Skin or oones Flesh er 





Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITLATING 
THE FLUIDS. 
Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swell 
h, Cancerous Affections, Syphili c 
of spapele. Water 
ic ux, White Bwe or ors, Ul- 
cers, and D 8. Diseases 
Female Gout, Dro oPay. ntickets, Salt 
Rh itis, Songumption, ‘ver Complaints, 
Ulcers in the Mouth, Tumors, Nodes in the 
Glands and er parts of ‘the system Sore es 
the Ears, and the worst 
8 Of Ss, — —,. Fever Sores, Scald 
pone Ee —oo Balt Hheum. s' on, * Acne, 
orms = 
Womb, and all ay cm infu aise ch 





Night Sweats, Loss of f Sperm wastes of the 
R euratiy ~ pi of this wor 
er of Modern Chemistry, 


prove to aay Porson using ing ho Tor dhiher of Of these form i 
of disease i tent power to cure the 
Sold by Druggists. $1 per bottle. 


R.° OR. R. 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF: |=: 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use.in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


WILL CURE MORE CO AND 

THE SYSTEM AGAINST Se ATT. 8 OF 
ye to AND OONTAGIO’ on 
ANCE MEDICIN: OR ICAL AETEND- 


TH ERNALES EE mp 
APPLIED. MEXTER YOR EAREN 
ALLYAC sald gt bee o mriee WROM 
WHATEVE USE. CRASS abe eid 
IMPORTANT.—Miners 





itive assurance 
pe or dicomfort is we orif seized with In- 
— 


eure you of th 


Twenty drops in half a tumbler of water willina 
moments cure Witt fe paearert 


oe Gui DIARRE 


us. all INTE. ERNAL aan 
a should amare cerry « gts of, Bade 

ways yo pres we them. Afew drops 
dar ~%- change 0: 

water. Meco iy Frene Brandy or Bitters as 


@ stim vi 
Sold by Druggists. Price Fifty Cents 


DR. RADWAY’S 





REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectiy tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet gum, 
urge, regulate, urify, cleanse, and str fea. 
im Sls, for tbe Gace of all. disorders of the Stomach, 


(eee Bilous ever, Inflstomation of the 
‘els, ee 1 Derangements of the Internal 
P ‘arranted , effect. 9 positive . cure, 
vi ns Lgresy mercury, Dincunls, oF deli 








8 t 
Breath Ee ee at oe. Heart, aoe “eats “yy 
Vision. Dots or Webs before the 3. ayer a 

ain e Head, Defici epey of 
new os the ne Hkin 8 aoe Eyes, Pain in he Bie " iis. es 

ry 
re fet rgones of ‘BA RApwav's PILLS wil tres a 
opens disord CG. 
ents: per Box, 80 Y DRUGGISTS. 
Read SFALSE AND TRUE.”’ 


letter seams to RADWAY. & N 
Warren 1» New ort m4 tnformation word Wome 


PAradli Wa HABIT CURED. 


OP LU Me sees em 





as 
The. |; 
Doerr e Tee will 


_ Fine Blectto _. 
Siven-PuaTen 


The MAXUYACTORED BY 


MBRIOEN BRITANNLA tt, 


650, BROADWAY, N. Y 











“BOVATONS, 
FURNACES AND RANGES / 


ARE THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 
2 MANUFACTURED BY. - -5 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
Send for Circulars. 232 & 234 Water st., N.Y. 











. THE.B N THE 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 







etc., ma. Waterton, or Pagaen 


wal ot oft e San sents. sckagw ledges no troul 
; y the ge 


* e or a 
nae Seals 


t 
Zs." 506 Commerce street, Philadelphia. 


INQUIRE 


for the LADD PATENT’ WATCH CASE for your 
movement, if. you wantto purchase an elegant and 
durable GOLD WATCH and makes handsome saving 
in money. Sor sale by dealers generally, in Gents and’ 
Ladies’ sizes, Mansard, Flat, and Dome shapes, Key 
and Stem Windefs. ‘ Circulars descriptive of the man- 





process, advantages, etc., sent, on applica- 
tion to the Manufacturers, 


J. A, BROWN & CO., 
11 Maiden Lane, New York. 


ea YOUR SICHT! ! 








FURNITURE, CARPETS, ‘AND gee 
"WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


f 87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Christie’ St, and 
‘180.and 182 Hester Street, N. ¥. . 


CONNBOTED UNDER ONE ROOF, 


beneem 


sriata 





e aes now on haha the largest stock of entirely patterns sidlilee furnishing fouses e 
out ever offered by os lngant in the city, and pA pall ory roduenion te ines “ nsteinas 


Steaniboats, Hotels, Churches, Public Halls, and Private Houses furnished throughout at wholesale prices. 
The Floating Paldces—the Steamers of the People’s Line, on the Hudson Tiver—weee furnished by us. 





PRICES DEFY COMPETITION. 
ChiBi, as Sand Third Avenue cars pass our stores. 


Oly, hay eee 87 and se Bowery, New York. 





BRANCH STORE, 81 FOURTH AVENUE, 


SUITS. i “surfs. 
c 





su iTS. 
$10, $12, $15, $18, $20, $25, $30, $40, to $50. 


The gtock for the present season is of unparalleled extent 
. nd variety, and embraces all the most fashionable 
and approved of prevailing styles for all oc- 
casions and occupations: 


a sma nsesta eens. ill 
25" 6 
FREEMAN & BURR. 
Gg A 


BY MAIL. 


‘ORDERS BY EHTTER ATTENDED TO 

* °° with CARS ard punctiality. FREEMAN & BURR’S 
" NEW SYSTEM for-Self-Measure, of which thousands 
have availed themselves for many years, enables parties at 9 dis- 
tance to order from them with the certainty of receiving the most per- 
fect fit attainable. 


RULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, ‘ert rec. on appiication. =" 4 PHO® 
FREEMAN & BUR R, 138 aaa ive: ae eee: 
MIGROSCOPES. MALK YOUR CLOTHING ! 


Priced Catal Pi naar Bovey re INDELIBLE INK : 
ogues sent 
8 any, ess 10 cents each. a Poyson's at m ce ak, Bas years’ nand 
BRIGGS’S 
















Mixtures, 
$5, $10, $12, $15, $20, to $30. 


SsoSV [[@ 10y spvjzoje 
QVUOTySe yO pus sussog oj]10avy ON} TIV 








5G 03 ‘ozs ‘G1$ ‘EIS ‘018 ‘as ‘as ‘es 









All the newest -Fabrics, Colorings, and 


‘SLINS .SAOG 


SPRING OVERCOATS, 














im 4c, b- mail. pansy com! aceee neat 
: ihe i ra Sold by all ists and 
JAMES W. QUEEN & Co., TAHOE S, CES YRAROER 
924 Chestnut street, Phila.; 601 Broadway, New York. PDD An 00s 

















LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 


WEATHER HOUSES 


confbine an elegant tel Orna- 
ment with a correct 






eat 

ad- 
order or 
ALV AN L. 


for. ray 1) Lo 
y ‘6, and set your own 
in what paper you saw this. 


eee at 














SEEN IT? ‘s Paul 
oBAE. PUSHES ARE coat 


year. ae BROT 0-; 8 White sei N.Y. . 









sere here eee ee 





Ww. P PH LON; ; 
259 9 Randolni street. Liha ee 














A RK mass 


HADL®Y’S, Sixth Avenue 4 y tae eae 
f opposite Macy’s., Mista, Address 





SorraLo, N.Y 


1OUSE. 1874 


Forall kinds of CLOTHING for MEN and 
BOYS, either Ready-made or Made'to Or- 
der, for American Yoke Shirts, which: are 
unsurpassed, for Robes de Chambre 
Smoking or Study Jackets, call upon or write 
to ouraddress, asbelow. We keep the larg- 
est stock of the finest goods and sell at the 
lowest prices: _By means of samples and 

ystem of .measurement we have done an 
mrs rade with all parts of the Coun- 





int 


wenty Years. ; 




















. BROADWAY ant GRAND STREET, - ROMDWAY and WARREN STREET. 





OX 2256 P.O, NEw YORK. | 





“THe INDEPENDENT” PRESS, Nos. 21 and 23 Rose Street. 


——— 
ches 
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Sitter ita O 





